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PART  ONE 


I  shall  never  get  away  from  this  town — never.  Last 
night  when  I  went  home  from  my  office  I  discovered 
that,  or  rather  I  became  conscious  of  what  I  had  long 
felt  subconsciously. 

As  I  got  to  the  foot  of  the  long  narrow  flight  of 
stairs,  worn  thin  by  the  many  years’  tread  of  my  father 
and  his  clients  and  of  me  and  my  clients,  a  couple  of 
Lodi  youths,  hiding  forlornly  in  the  cold  shelter  of  the 
doorway,  greeted  me  with:  “Hello,  Dag!” 

It  was  dark  and  cold,  and  after  two  days  of  thawing 
and  a  day  of  freezing,  glacier-like  ice  sheets  covered 
the  new  cement  pavement  on  Main  Street,  and  the 
dirt  roads  which  branch  off  from  it. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  Lodi  night.  On  the  corner  stood 
Hoppy  Eggler  and  Rusty  Lattin  playing  “Red  Wing” 
on  the  mouth-organ,  while  two  or  three  miserable  little 
Fronk  and  Munks  boys  listened  shivering. 

Under  the  town’s  one  arc-light,  humped  over  in  her 
rusty  black  like  an  ancient  raven,  one  of  our  many 
widows  crept  cautiously  over  the  ice,  feeling  her  way 
with  a  cane. 

There  is  a  field  on  the  way  home  which  I  always* 
stop  to  look  at.  Every  day  and  every  night  its  aspect 
is  different,  infinite  in  its  variations  as  life  is,  but  al¬ 
ways  beautiful,  as  life  is  not.  Last  night  it  stretched 
away  its  virgin  white  to  the  dimly  seen  low  hills  of 
the  southwest,  and  a  bitter  wind  blew  across  it  out 
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of  the  darkness.  Far  back  on  its  other  edge  there 
sparkled  in  a  semicircle  the  tiny  kerosene  street-lamps 
of  Palmira  Street. 

It  made  me  think  of  the  vast  and  lonely  Russian 
steppes,  beaten  by  the  icy  wind  that  blows  from  Si¬ 
beria  ;  but  the  steppes  were  far  away  and  strange  and 
alien,  while  this  field  was  strange  and  infinitely  fa¬ 
miliar  :  it  was  home. 

It  was  then  I  knew  that  my  ancestors,  four  or  five 
generations  of  them,  had  stuck  around  here  too  long : 
that  Styxtown  is  in  my  blood,  never  to  be  eradicated: 
that  I  am  like  the  dyer’s  hand — subdued  to  what  I 
work  in. 

No  matter  where  I  go,  I  shall  always  come  back 
here :  no  other  place  will  ever  be  my  own  place,  home, 
to  me. 

It  is  irrevocable,  my  sentimental,  instinctive  an¬ 
chorage  in  this  obscure  little  country  town,  and  above 
all  things  I  hate  to  acknowledge  the  irrevocable. 

* 

*  * 

I  didn’t  mean  to  coach  the  girls’  basket-ball  team 
again  this  year.  This  was  the  winter  I  meant,  after 
infinite  delays,  to  put  my  proud,  abject,  facile,  brittle, 
many-colored  soul  on  paper,  together  with  the  soul  of 
Styxtown,  of  which  it  is  a  part.  I  knew  that  this 
would  take  all  of  my  time,  and  I  knew,  too,  that  that 
soul  of  mine,  which  needs  as  a  mirror  the  eyes  of 
girls,  loses  itself  in  the  reflection  if  the  mirror  is  too 
near. 

But  they  began  to  come  after  me — Jane,  who  played 
on  the  team  last  year,  stocky,  fiery  little  Jane  with 
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her  funny  little  nose  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  face 
which  is  always  almost  dirty ;  and  Minnie  with  her 
fierce,  feverish  look  of  a  sick  hawk:  the  rest  of  them 
I  didn’t  know  until  later.  But  for  several  weeks  I 
didn’t  go  near  them,  for  I  was  writing  a  story  called 
“Forgiveness.”  It  was  about  a  Styxtown  man  and 
wife,  and  the  idea  was  good,  as  all  my  ideas  are;  but 
I  am  too  lazy  and  too  listless  for  the  gruelling  labor 
of  putting  down  my  thoughts  in  cold  black  and  white, 
of  spinning  something  out  of  nothing  as  a  spider  spins 
her  web. 

Then,  too,  it  is  damnably  hard  to  stick  to  my  type¬ 
writer  when  there  are  so  many  girls  in  the  world, 
looking  at  me  out  of  their  young,  mysterious  eyes, 
sending  me  challenges  which  I  am  almost  always  fool 
enough  to  take  up. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  that  I  was  born  to  be 
a  fool  about  girls — not  even  the  girls  themselves,  al¬ 
though  they  act  upon  the  knowledge,  and  I  do  not. 
And  that  of  course  was  the  chief  reason  that  I  didn’t 
intend  to  bother  with  their  basket-ball  team  this  year. 

A  few  days  later  I  couldn’t  stay  away  any  longer, 
so  I  went  up  to  the  hall,  and  found  them  in  one  of 
Styxtown’s  characteristic  fights. 

It  seems  that  they  had  selected  Jane  to  manage  their 
team,  and  she  had  proceeded  to  manage  it,  which 
wasn’t  at  all  what  they  wanted.  She  had  let  the  ten 
or  twelve  who  turned  up  for  practice  play  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  then  she  had  picked  out  the  ones 
she  considered  the  best  for  the  first  team. 

At  once  anger  and  rebellion  seethed  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  hadn’t  been  picked.  We  are  individ- 
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ualists,  even  anarchists,  in  Styxtown.  We  have  never 
learned  the  lesson  of  co-operation :  we  each  of  us  feel 
in  our  heart  that  we  are  born  leaders,  that  we  can  play 
basket-ball,  that  we  can  do  everything,  better  than 
any  of  the  others — and  we  are  always  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  to  our  pride  and  our  self-conceit. 

That  is  partly  why  the  town  is  what  it  is;  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  giddy,  rakish,  scrappy,  amusement-, 
loving,  immoral,  independent  soul  of  it.  Eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  the  taxes  are  due,  and 
we’ll  have  to  live  on  nothing  all  winter.  But  there’ll 
be  lots  of  men  at  the  dances,  because  work  is  scarce, 
and  you  can  go  to  hell  with  your  grocery  bill! 

So  I  came  to  the  Grange  Hall,  where  Stygian  youth 
plays  basket-ball,  dances,  and,  with  Patsey  O’Mooney 
as  impresario,  gives  shows,  and  found  the  newly  se¬ 
lected  first  team  serenely  practising  within,  while  those 
spiteful  not-chosen  virgins  were  outside  in  the  cold, 
arguing  with  the  janitor. 

I  went  in  to  look  at  the  first  team,  and  saw  that 
Jane  had  chosen  well.  Minnie,  tall,  and  tan-colored, 
with  feverish  eyes,  was  the  center ;  May,  the  minister’s 
daughter,  pretty,  meretricious,  as  graceful  as  a  danc¬ 
ing  flame,  and  as  full  of  music  as  a  glass  is  full  of 
wine,  was  one  of  the  forwards;  and  she — Lucille — 
was  the  other;  her  chum  Maggie,  and  Marian  whom 
I  called  “the  littlest  devil,”  were  the  guards. 

That  first  day  I  didn’t  notice  Lucille  much:  I  was 
busy  trying  to  reconcile  the  two  factions  so  that  we 
could  have  two  good  teams  to  practice.  I  stood  before 
them  like  a  school-teacher,  talking  to  them  about 
school  spirit,  loyalty,  sticking  together  for  the  good 
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of  the  class,  but  without  much  conviction;  for  I  knew 
too  well  the  Styxtown  spirit  which  animated  them, 
having  felt  it  some  few  tfmes  myself. 

At  last  the  rejected  ones  practised  with  us  that  day; 
but  the  situation  was  precarious  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  Minnie,  May,  and  Marian  had  deserted  us  and 
gone  over  to  the  other  faction.  We  had  only  Lucille 
and  Maggie  left,  and  they  proved  true  daughters  of 
their  native  town.  They  wouldn’t  go  back  to  their 
mates  who  had  deserted  them — they  would  get  up 
another  team.  They  and  Jane  coaxed  me  to  help  them, 
and  I,  having  looked  a  few  times  at  Lucille,  did  as 
they  wished. 

But  I  did  it  by  going  on  with  my  story,  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  new  team  to  develop  itself. 

That  is  another  characteristic  of  this  town:  too 
much  effort  here  defeats  itself.  It  doesn’t  do  to  fume 
and  fret  and  rush  madly  after  what  you  want.  Be  in¬ 
different,  go  about  your  usual  business,  and  presently, 
by  indirect  and  often  tortuous  ways,  what  you  have 
wished  will  be  accomplished,  if  it  is  to  be. 

And  presently  the  team  completed  itself.  Jane 
played  forward  with  Lucille;  Nancy  came  to  me  with 
a  request  to  be  allowed  to  play,  and  I  took  her  on, 
although  I  looked  doubtfully  at  her  fragile  pink-and- 
whiteness.  But  I  was  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of 
her  character:  she  plays  well  and  frenziedly,  is  one 
of  the  kind  who  would  die  on  the  field  rather  than  lose 
the  game.  Kitty,  veteran  of  many  past  teams,  made 
up  the  five;  she  is  steady  and  cool-headed,  but  she 
hasn’t  the  bounce  and  pep  of  youth  of  the  rest  of  them. 

Ah,  comme  la  jeunesse  est  belle! 
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Let  the  old  compensate  themselves  by  praising  old 
age.  It  was  an  old  man  who  wrote : 

“The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made — ” 
And  an  old  man  who  brought  forth  “Back  to  Methu¬ 
selah.”  The  truth  is,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  precious  as  youth.  Age  is  lovely  only  for  what  it 
retains  of  its  young  graces  and  enthusiasms,  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  naivete.  Let  the  old  console  themselves 
by  recounting  the  blessings  of  age,  as  the  poor  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  blessings  of  poverty — the  blessings  of  youth, 
the  blessings  of  wealth  do  not  need  to  be  told. 

* 

*  Jjc 

Grange  Hall  is  just  the  kind  of  public  hall  that  Styx- 
town  would  have.  It  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
Palmira  Street,  almost  opposite  the  garage,  on  its  west 
side  the  small,  square,  red  painted  building  which 
used  to  be  the  Grange  Hall,  and  which  has  been  a 
casual  sort  of  restaurant,  run  by  Orr,  the  blind  man. 

In  one  of  those  spurts  of  energy  which  suddenly 
strike  the  Stygians  and  as  suddenly  die  out,  the  new 
hall  started  to  be  a  big,  up-to-date,  two-story  stuccoed 
building  with  a  hall  on  the  first  floor  for  dances,  shows 
and  basket-ball,  and  a  dining-room  and  Grange  meet¬ 
ing  hall  upstairs ;  but  something  happened  when  it  was 
half  done,  lack  of  money,  or,  more  likely,  a  difference 
of  opinion,  vulgarly  known  as  a  scrap,  among  the 
grangers.  Anyway,  the  stuccoing  stopped  half  way, 
and  the  lath  with  which  the  building  is  partly  covered 
are  beginning  to  rot  away.  In  some  places  there  are 
not  even  any  lath,  and  the  black  building  paper  is 
torn  and  hanging  in  strips. 
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The  basket-ball  hall  always  has  a  dirty  floor,  a 
dark  green  ceiling,  and  very  vile  acetylene  gas  lights, 
which  leave  the  place  always  in  semi-darkness,  and 
make  it  rather  difficult  to  tell  our  team  from  the  visi¬ 
tors.  The  ceiling  is  so  low  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
the  ball  from  hitting  it  when  it  is  shot  at  the  basket; 
but  this  drawback  has  its  bright  side.  Ceiling  baskets 
don’t  count,  and  most  of  the  visiting  teams  are  used 
to  higher  walls  and  aren’t  skilled  enough  to  keep  from 
hitting  the  ceiling  every  time  they  try  to  throw  a  goal. 

At  the  south  end  is  the  stage,  which  was  built  so 
low  that  our  shows  seem  always  to  be  acted  by  a  race 
of  giants  and  giantesses.  Here  sits  that  part  of  the  bas¬ 
ket-ball  audience  which  doesn’t  stand  in  a  thin  line 
around  the  edge  of  the  hall,  or  cluster  thickly  about 
the  store  at  the  northeast  corner.  Here  sit  the  women, 
who  are  the  most  ferocious  fans  of  all,  particularly  the 
mothers  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  play.  Somehow, 
as  they  yell:  “Look  out,  Harry,  he’s  goin’  tuh  trip 
yuh !”  or :  “Hit  ’er  back,  Minnie !”  they  remind  me  of 
those  sinister  and  tremendous  tricoteuses  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

After  every  game  there  is  a  dance,  when  I  fox-trot 
and  waltz  with  my  bunch  of  sixteen-year-olds,  and  am 
quite  happy  for  the  time. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  at  the  complacency  with  which 
the  mothers  regard  my  intimacy  with  their  daughters. 
After  all,  I  am  a  man  of  thirty,  and  I  have  a  little  the 
reputation  of  being  a  dangerous  character,  and  yet, 
when  they  come  to  look  on  at  basket-ball  practice,  they 
stare  with  undisturbed  serenity  while  Minnie  or 
Lucille  throws  her  arms  about  my  neck,  waltzes  me 
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about  the  room,  and  ends  perhaps  by  giving  me  a  kiss. 

I  believe  it  is  exactly  the  same  instinct  in  them  as 
that  which  makes  a  cow  fear  a  stranger  and  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  farm  hand  who  milks  her.  They  have 
known  me  ever  since  I  was  a  baby,  I  am  as  familiar 
to  them  as  their  parlor  furniture,  they  have  faith  not 
so  much  in  me  as  in  their  intimacy  with  me.  If  a 
stranger  said  the  things  wrhich  I  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  they  would  probably  run  him  out  of  town; 
but  when  I  say  them:  “Oh,  it’s  just  Dag  talking.” 
Thus,  a  prophet  is  not  only  not  without  honor,  but 
also  not  without  danger  save  in  his  own  country. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  quite  involuntary  re¬ 
spectability  about  me,  which  must  come  to  me  from 
my  respectable  paternal  ancestors.  Add  to  this  my 
facile  charm  and  good  nature,  and  one  sees  why  they 
like  me  in  Styxtown,  and,  as  a  necessary  corollary, 
trust  me.  They  are  none  of  them  subtle  enough  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  one  cannot  invariably  trust  those 
whom  one  likes. 

* 

*  * 

There  are  two  subjects  on  which  I  am  more  than  a 
little  mad,  two  ignes  fatui  which  throw  a  red  glare 
over  the  rest  of  my  mind  and  soul,  two  things  which 
I  love  above  all  others,  with  an  unbalanced  passion 
which  makes  me  ashamed,  as  a  dope  fiend  is  ashamed 
of  his  degradation:  girls  and  dancing.  I  have  rather 
believed  in  Hell  and  desired  to  go  there,  since  some 
evangelist  gave  me  the  impression  that  the  place  is 
full  of  pretty  frails  and  that  the  Devil’s  jazz  band 
is  a  good  one. 
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Vive  la  femme ,  vive  la  bagatelle ! 

Sometimes  I  regard  myself  with  a  sad  wonder. 
How  many  are  there  like  me?  Kind,  gentle-hearted, 
sensitive,  and  yet  so  incredibly  frivolous,  caring  deeply 
for  nothing  in  the  world  except  play?  The  young  are 
all  like  that,  I  know;  but  as  they  grow  older,  willy- 
nilly  they  assume  responsibilities :  forced  by  the  heavy 
yoke  of  life  they  become  more  serious  and  less  selfish. 
Their  youth  and  all  of  that  flair  which  is  potential 
genius  is  snuffed  out,  and  they  become  sober,  uninter¬ 
esting,  cautious,  mean  grown-ups.  But  there  are 
the  others,  like  me,  the  queer  ones,  the  degenerates, 
the  geniuses,  who  never  grow  old,  who  never,  even 
superficially,  assume  any  morality  or  civic  virtue,  who 
remain  ardent  and  young,  irresponsible,  unmoral,  and 
charming. 

And  for  all  of  this,  which  is  born  in  us  and  which 
we  cannot  help,  we  pay  the  heavy,  bitter  price  which 
life  demands  for  everything  one  has.  The  sane  ones 
sell  their  youth  for  a  home,  a  family,  for  the  blessings 
of  immortality  in  their  children,  and  the  boon  of  never 
being  alone:  we  others  buy  our  youth  at  the  price 
of  all  the  rest,  and  more.  We,  who  hate  change,  who 
want  everything  to  remain  always  the  same,  have  no 
stability,  no  place  to  rest  our  weary  feet.  We  float 
about  like  the  souls  in  Dante’s  Inferno ,  eternally  blown 
about  by  the  winds  of  fluctuating  desire. 

And  then,  as  dear  old  Ibsen  says :  there  is  this  kill¬ 
ing  remorse!  * 

*  * 

“Complaint  of  a  lover.”  That  Lucille  has  got  me. 
I  knew  from  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  her  that  she 
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was  going  to  be  my  pet;  but  if  I  had  known  how  she 
would  worm  her  way  into  my  heart,  I  should  have 
stayed  away  from  her.  Should  I?  Probably  not. 

She  has  the  happy  confidence,  the  childish  self- 
assurance  which  comes  from  fond  parents  and  a 
pleasant  family  life.  She  is  used  to  being  petted,  and 
of  course  she  has  to  be  petted  by  me. 

She  is  a  type  I  like :  my  instincts  flew  to  her  at  once. 
She  has  a  body  as  long  and  slender  as  a  willow  wand, 
a  delicate  little  head,  covered  with  crinkly  hair  which 
is  not  blonde,  and  yet  which  is  light  and  has  greenish 
glints  in  it.  She  holds  herself  very  straight,  almost 
stiff,  has  a  delicious  little  pointed  nose,  a  pale  face 
which  becomes  rosy  very  easily,  and  her  eyes — well, 
they  are  her  eyes,  child’s  eyes,  shallow  as  a  brook 
and  deep  as  youth.  When  she  is  at  school  she  wears 
spectacles,  and  they  give  her  an  absurdly  prim  look, 
like  a  little  girl  who  puts  on  her  grandmother’s 
glasses  to  play  school. 

She  is  shy,  and  at  first  she  was  a  little  shy  with  me, 
but  she  soon  became  very  bold.  Her  instinct  told  her 
that  here  was  someone  whom  she  could  tyrannize  over, 
and  women,  even  a  woman  of  fifteen,  love  to  make 
slaves. 

In  a  few  days  we  were  great  friends,  and  I  began 
to  read  with  delight  the  fresh,  clean,  innocent  book 
of  her  character. 

Right  away  she  began  to  demand  my  attention  and 
applause.  She  wanted  me  to  say,  and  I  did  say,  I  who 
hate  to  disappoint  a  girl  in  any  way,  that  she  is  the 
best  player  on  the  team.  Whenever  she  makes  a  goal, 
and  she  has  an  uncanny  knack  of  hitting  the  basket, 
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she  dashes  over  to  me  before  I  have  time  to  blow  the 
whistle,  and  throws  her  arms  around  me  in  a  quick 
embrace,  and  I  tell  her  how  well  she  has  done.  She 
has  a  sudden,  swooping  way  of  running  at  me,  like 
a  bird  on  the  wing.  She  is  all  bright,  sparkling,  un-t 
touched  joyousness. 

She  is  like  a  kitten  or  a  puppy,  or  a  chicken  just 
out  of  the  shell.  She  is  as  fresh  and  lovely  as  alf 
beginnings  are:  she  is  just  beginning  the  adventure, 
and  I  feel  as  though  I,  too,  were  beginning  with  her. 

But  not  to  go  too  far,  oh,  no!  I  love  beginnings 
too  well,  and  I  am  not  at  my  best  in  finales:  I  have 
known  too  many,  sordid,  drab,  or  at  best  mediocre. 
It  is  always  love’s  beginning  that  is  ideal — those  first 
ecstasies,  hesitations,  uncertainties,  dreams:  the  rain¬ 
bow  after  an  April  shower,  the  little  pools  of  snow 
water  in  the  fields,  spring  sunset  of  shy  lemon  yellow 
and  primrose. 

There  is  someone  else  who  is  fond  of  her — Minnie. 
They  are  always  dancing  together,  and  when  Lucille 
dances  with  poor,  asthmatic  little  Mick,  Minnie  is 
jealous.  She  asked  Lucille  to  promise  not  to  dance 
with  him,  and  Lucille  came  indignantly  to  tell  me 
about  it.  She  is  spunky  and  independent,  and  this 
cheeky  request  puzzled  and  angered  her.  She  couldn’t 
understand  it,  and  she  was  sore  at  Minnie  because  she 
had  deserted  “our  team.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  that  for  nerve?”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

“What  did  you  tell  her?” 

“I  told  her  that  I  didn’t  make  rash  promises:  that 
I  always  tried  to  do  what  I  said  I  would.  That  was  a 
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good  one,  after  the  trick  she  played  on  us.  What  do 
you  suppose  she  meant,  Dag?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  lied. 

“Oh,  yes:  and  I  said  to  her:  ‘What’s  the  matter 
with  you?  Are  you  jealous?’  And  she  said:  ‘No,  I  m 
not.’  It  was  funny,  wasn’t  it?” 

Yes,  my  dear,  it  was  funny,  and  deliciously  ambig¬ 
uous,  as  sex  has  a  way  of  being  when  one  is  young, 
before  it  has  hardened  into  a  rigid  mold  which  cramps 
body  and  soul. 

I  have  lots  of  fun  joking  with  her  about  this  epi¬ 
sode.  I  tell  her  that  I  am  jealous,  and  that  I  forbid 
her  to  dance  with  anyone  but  me.  She  says :  “I’ve  had 
my  orders,”  in  a  sarcastic  tone;  but  she  likes  me  to 
say  that,  and  the  charm  of  her  liking  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  she  does  not  know  why.  She  is  so  innocent,  she 
knows  nothing,  and  just  now  I  am  all  in  love  with 
innocence. 

* 

*  * 

The  two-story  red  brick  building  where  Lucille’s 
father  has  his  store  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  street, 
and  a  little  to  the  west  of  my  office  windows.  It  is 
an  ugly  affair,  the  brick  painted  an  unimaginative  red, 
with  a  green  tin  cornice  around  the  top,  and  from  the 
second  story,  where  the  family  lives,  there  projects 
a  flimsy  wooden  balcony,  with  a  red  and  green  painted 
railing,  hanging  over  Baptist  Alley  on  the  east,  and 
Palmira  Street  in  the  south.  In  the  middle  of  the 
east  side  there  is  casually  tacked  on  a  wooden  bay- 
window,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  drop  off  almost 
any  time. 
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Back  of  the  store  building  and  very  close  to  it  is  a 
red  painted  frame  feed  store,  and  across  the  street  to 
the  east,  facing  my  office  windows,  stands  the  drat| 
painted  two-story  lodge  hall  of  the  Red  Indians. 
North  of  the  Red  Indians,  and  to  the  east  again, 
there  shows  the  almost  incredible  Baptist  Church.  It 
is  shaped  exactly  like  a  Noah’s  Ark  house,  with  a 
steeple  on  one  side  at  the  front  end,  and  its  steep  roof 
is  covered  with  two  colored  slates,  like  a  pattern  which 
a  child  has  made  with  blocks.  They  have  painted  its 
brick  sides  lately  with  a  violent  pink  paint  such  as 
children  love  to  lick  off  their  toys. 

Between  these  buildings  and  the  large  old  three- 
story  brick  block  where  my  office  is,  extend  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Central  Hotel,  which  cover  an  entire  block, 
as  blocks  go  here.  This  is  the  outlook  which  presents 
itself  to  me:  rather  dirty  and  mean  at  times  of  the 
year  when  the  trees  and  the  ground  are  bare,  but  rather 
pretty  in  the  summer. 

And  in  winter,  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground, 
when  the  church  windows  glow,  and  the  lights  from 
the  stores  shine  on  the  polished  white  of  the  roadway 
— particularly  on  some  night  when  I  have  had  a  drink 
or  two — why  then  it  looks  to  me  like  some  wonder¬ 
fully  imaginative  decor  de  scene ,  too  perfect,  too 
fairy-like  to  be  real. 

One  night  in  particular,  prayer-meeting  night,  the 
church  let  out  bright  rays  from  every  narrow,  high 
window:  the  Red  Indians’  hall  glowed  softly  from 
behind  its  pulled-down  green  window  shades.  In  the 
street  below,  standing  on  the  snow  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  Harry  Gerow  was  talking  to  a  woman,  their 
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shadows  elongating  themselves  blackly  against  the 
whiteness.  He  was  flirting  with  her,  I  suppose.  No 
one  knows  how  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on  in 
the  country.  That  is  about  all  there  is  to  do  here,  the 
only  amusement  at  once  enthralling  and  dangerous. 

Plenty  of  time,  too  much  peace,  ennui,  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  deadliness  of  a  country  flirtation.  A 
man  goes  to  a  party,  dances  a  few  times  With  a 
woman,  goes  out  into  the  country  on  business  in  his 
car,  stops  at  her  house  to  speak  to  her,  and,  voila,  the 
affair  is  on!  An  affair  which  may  go  on  and  on, 
break  up  families  and  lead  to  all  sorts  of  alien  extrav¬ 
agances  and  madnesses.  The  man  may  not  even 
be  in  love  with  the  woman,  or  she  with  him :  they  may 
distinctly  not  wish  to  go  on  with  what  they  have 
started — no  matter:  the  thing  goes  on  of  itself,  with 
a  strange  malignant  sentience  of  its  own. 

Is  it  that  alone,  the  boredom  of  the  country,  which 
makes  me  think  so  much  about  Lucille?  I  some¬ 
times  believe  that  it  is  sheer  perversity  that  makes 
me  will  to  love  this  child,  who  knows  nothing,  whose 
instinct  is  her  only  wisdom.  But  then,  that  rebel¬ 
lion  against  reason  which  I  have  harbored  of  late, 
which  is  peculiar  to  my  generation,  and  still  more  pe¬ 
culiar  to  me,  triumphantly  justifies  me.  Reason  is  all 
right  for  business,  for  the  sciences,  where  it  has  an 
immense  practical  value — but  in  love,  as  in  art,  in¬ 
stinct,  blind,  dark,  restful,  groping  instinct!  My  in¬ 
stinct  is  toward  this  girl  of  sixteen,  and  her  instinct 
is  toward  me.  She  is  not  exactly  in  my  thought ;  but 
she  exists  as  a  very  living  feeling  in  my  heart. 

And  she  feels  me  too — ah,  does  she  not!  After  the 
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basket-ball  games  I  ask  her  to  dance.  I  am  a  little 
afraid  of  her,  as  I  am  of  all  girls,  but  I  ask  her  just 
the  same.  We  start  off  quite  calmly  and  conven¬ 
tionally;  but  soon  that  magic  there  is  between  us 
draws  us  closer  and  closer,  fits  us  together  like  two 
pieces  in  a  puzzle,  and  she  is  nestling  in  my  arms  with 
her  cheek  against  mine.  Does  she  come  to  me,  or  do 
I  go  to  her?  I  swear  each  time  that  I  will  find  out; 
but  I  have  not  yet. 

The  first  time  that  we  ever  danced  together:  I  will 
never  forget  the  violent  start  out  of  my  arms  she  gave, 
as  though  she  had  suddenly  come  awake  from  sleep¬ 
walking.  She  frightened  me :  but  it  was  all  over  in 
a  moment,  and  she  relaxed  into  my  arms  again.  And 
I  held  her  supple  body  close  with  my  arm,  and  pressed 
my  cheek  against  her  smooth,  child’s  cheek  which 
pressed  mine. 

Ah,  how  beautiful  that  was,  how  beautiful!  Why 
does  our  relationship  have  to  progress,  to  change? 
Why  can’t  I  dance  with  her  that  way  always,  without 
thought  of  a  to-morrow,  when  love,  by  taking  more 
may  become  less?  What  to  do,  unless  to  leave  each 
lovely  episode  a  unique  gem  in  the  necklace  of  life,  and 
to  decree,  like  Antoinette  De  Maupin,  that  there  shall 
be  no  to-morrow! 

And  yet  there  is  use  and  wont,  tradition  and  cus¬ 
tom,  the  desire  for  a  home  and  children;  there  is  the 
terrible  loneliness  of  freedom  and  the  waste  spaces  to 
defeat  one. 

Well,  at  least  I  shall  dance  with  her  a  few  more 
times,  and  feel  that  I  am  hers  and  she  is  mine  as  we 
dance. 
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I  was  leaning  out  of  the  window,  thinking  all  this, 
looking  at  the  scene  before  me,  full  of  a  night  beauty 
so  strangely  artificial,  lighted  by  the  snow  which  shone 
under  the  white  of  electricity  and  the  yellow  of  kero¬ 
sene,  watching  Harry  Gerow  still  deep  in  talk  with 
the  anonymous  she.  I  gazed  across  at  the  dark  bay- 
window,  behind  which  my  little  love  lives,  and  as  I  did 
it  sprang  into  relief  against  the  side  of  the  building, 
and  the  bright,  piercing  green  light  of  a  gasoline  lamp 
added  itself  to  the  stagey  beauty  of  the  night. 

Behind  the  glass  of  the  door  which  opens  on  the 
balcony  I  dimly  saw  Lucille,  in  something  white, 
leaning  sideways  against  the  frame.  She  opened  the 
door  and  stood  upon  the  balcony.  Juliet — Juliet  in 
Styxville ! 

I  spoke  to  her,  and  Harry  Gerow  and  his  dark 
companion  melted  away.  There  was  no  one  in  sight 
but  she  and  I,  and  what  we  felt  for  each  other  was 
an  overtone  to  the  words  we  said,  released  by  the 
night. 

At  last  she  asked  me  to  come  over  and  see  her,  and 
1  went,  although  I  have  always  a  fear  of  spoiling  it 
by  too  much  intimacy. 

* 

*  * 

The  Poncelle’s  place  is  always  rather  untidy  and 
dirty.  There  are  five  of  them  who  live  there,  Lucille’s 
parents,  her  ten-year-old  brother,  and  a  little  cousin, 
a  pretty,  sturdy  little  pink-and-white  boy  of  three,  who 
is  the  pet  of  the  whole  town.  There  is  a  folding  bed 
in  the  dining  room,  another  in  the  living  room,  and 
a  glowing  coal  stove  which  is  always  surrounded  by 
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ashes.  If  you  saw  the  rugs  and  wall-paper  every  day 
for  years  you  would  not  be  able  to  remember  what 
they  are  like.  Nondescript! 

Lucille’s  mother  has  no  time  to  keep  house.  She  is 
always  helping  in  the  store,  where  they  do  well,  as 
they  are  pleasant,  ‘‘common”  people,  and  clever  at  not 
trusting  the  wrong  kind  of  customers. 

Lucille  handles  a  broom  once  in  a  while,  or  makes 
a  cake  in  an  amateur  sort  of  way;  but  her  mother 
doesn’t  want  her  to  work.  She  has  often  told  me 
what  a  hard  taskmaster  her  own  mother  was,  and  she 
says  she  doesn’t  want  her  daughter  to  have  that  sort 
of  youth.  That  is  a  sentiment  quite  peculiarly 
modern  and  American. 

Lucille  is  her  mother’s  darling.  She  combs  her 
hair  for  her,  watches  her  every  minute  fondly,  re¬ 
gards  her  as  the  one  perfect  and  ideal  thing  in  the 
world,  as  the  culmination  and  victory  of  her  life. 
And,  no  matter  what  old-fashioned  disciplinarians 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  to  be  thus  regarded  by  one’s 
parents  is  more  often  than  not  the  best  thing  for  a 
child.  The  strong  and  happy  self-confidence  which  it 
develops  in  one’s  character  is  quite  apt  to  survive  the 
rude  buffets  of  life,  and  to  carry  one  triumphantly 
through. 

I  often  wonder  what  I  might  not  have  been  if  my 
father  and  mother  had  not  quarreled  so,  if  my  childish 
nerves  had  not  been  continually  rasped,  if  my  home 
life  had  been  serene,  and  if  I  had  been  encouraged 
and  looked  upon  by  my  mother  as  a  wonder,  instead 
of  being  made  the  scape-goat  of  her  neuroticism  and. 
thwarted  ambition. 
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If  parents  only  understood  the  psychology  of  the 
child,  what  wonderful  gifts  they  could  bestow  upon 
their  children!  And  how  often,  instead,  they  be¬ 
stow  curses,  how  often  they  implant  in  the  sensi¬ 
tive  mind  and  instincts  of  childhood,  hatred,  fear,  the 
sense  of  guilt  and  of  inferiority! 

Certainly,  I  would  give  anything  if  I  could  have 
Lucille’s  optimism,  her  belief  in  herself,  her  very 
nerve  and  childish  impudence. 

For  she  is  a  fresh  little  devil,  as  I  am  always  telling 
her.  She  has  so  soon  found  out  that  she  can  impose 
on  me  and  get  the  upper  hand  of  me  whenever  she 
wishes. 

She  has  already  begun  to  treat  me  as  all  girls  even¬ 
tually  do.  Although  I  try,  I  have  always  found  it 
impossible  to  hide  from  them  how  helpless  I  am. 
They  love  me  often;  but  they  are  never  the  least  bit 
in  the  world  afraid  of  me.  Sometimes  I  rather  like 
the  way  they  are  with  me :  sometimes  I  hate  it.  They 
treat  me  like  a  little  boy  with  half  a  dozen  older  sisters, 
or  even  like  a  doll  with  a  “little  mother.” 

* 

*  * 

The  basket-ball  team  are  all  nervy  little  devils;  but 
Lucille  is  the  nerviest  of  the  bunch.  She  came  to  prac¬ 
tice  on  Monday,  full  of  pep.  She  rushed  around  in 
circles,  like  a  whirling  dervish,  and  a  continual  stream 
of  gabble  oozed  out  of  her. 

I  couldn’t  get  the  game  started,  she  was  so  noisy, 
and  soon  her  high  spirits  infected  the  rest,  and  they 
too  began  to  play  about  like  a  litter  of  kittens.  Fi¬ 
nally,  I  attempted  to  shake  her  up  and  scold  her;  but 
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it  only  made  her  act  worse.  She  put  her  grubby  little 
hand  over  my  mouth,  and  when  I  kissed  her  fingers 
she  flung  herself  into  my  arms  and  slipped  through 
them  onto  the  floor. 

Then  I  had  to  pick  her  up  again,  a  bit  at  a  time, 
until  I  had  her  on  her  feet,  leaning  against  me,  per¬ 
fectly  limp. 

“Come  on,  now,  play  ball!”  I  commanded;  but  she 
still  propped  herself  up  against  me. 

“You  haven’t  got  me  all  up  yet,”  she  protested, 
pointing  to  her  feet,  “one  of  my  feet  isn’t  in  the  right 
place.” 

So  I  had  to  shove  her  foot  around  with  my  toe,  until 
it  pointed  in  the  right  direction,  and  at  last  we  got 
under  way;  but  not  before  Maggie  had  had  her  little 
fling. 

“You  straighten  up,  old  girl!”  I  ineffectually  told 
her;  but  she  only  tossed  her  head  and  answered: 
“Puh!”  They  are  perfect  little  copy-cats,  and  there  is 
something  about  me  that  rouses  them  all  to  devilment 
and  impudence. 

I  love  them  all — every  one  of  them.  Maggie  is 
getting  very  beautiful:  she  has  lovely  blue-gray  eyes, 
and  a  deliciously  rich,  husky  voice,  which  runs  into 
squeals  when  she  is  on  a  tear.  Minnie  is  tall  and  well 
formed,  with  such  a  beautifully  shaped  face  that  I  have 
the  desire  to  run  my  fingers  over  it,  and  feverish 
brown  eyes,  which  are  very  long,  like  the  eyes  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  hieroglyphics.  Marion  is  a  mean  lit¬ 
tle  jade,  but  cute  as  the  devil;  and  she  has  a  scream 
which  successfully  imitates  the  referee’s  wdiistle,  and 
which  she  occasionally  holds  up  a  game  with. 
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But  Lucille  is  my  pet.  She  came  up  to  my  office 
the  other  evening  to  tell  me  something  about  the  team. 
She  had  never  been  here  before,  and  she  looked  about 
her  with  a  timid  air,  as  though  she  were  ready  to  bolt 
away  again  if  anything  frightened  her.  She  was  like 
a  cat  in  a  strange  place ;  but  when  she  had  looked  care¬ 
fully  about  her,  and  settled  herself,  she  couldn’t  seem 
to  leave  me.  I  fascinate  her ;  yet  she  is  instinctively  a 
little  afraid  of  being  alone  with  me. 

She  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  desk  and  I  sat  in  a  chair 
beside  her,  and  we  talked.  She  had  just  been  in  a 
Sunday-school  play. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  about  it?”  I  asked,  “I 
would  have  come  to  see  you.  I  never  saw  a  Sunday- 
school  play.  It  must  have  been  weird.”  By  this  time 
I  had  my  arm  around  her,  and  her  face  was  bending 
close  above  mine.  My  arm  loved  the  feel  of  her  slen¬ 
der,  reed-like  waist. 

“Oh,  I  got  there  too  late  to  take  my  part ;  they  had 
to  have  it  without  me.” 

“How  foolish  of  them!  They  should  have  waited 
till  you  came.  I  know  it  couldn’t  have  been  any  good 
without  you,  darling.  What  part  were  you  supposed 
to  take?  Mary  Magdalen?” 

For  some  reason  this  seemed  to  tickle  her  immensely. 
She  pretended  to  faint,  and  hung  forward  limp  in  my 
grasp.  This  is  an  instinctive  little  minauderie  of  hers 
when  she  wants  me  to  put  my  arm  around  her. 

“Oh,  ye-es,”  she  exclaimed  sarcastically,  “of  course 
that  was  the  part  I  took!  So  appropriate!” 

“Do  tell  me  all  about  it  then ;  you  know  I  am  a  poor 
guesser.” 
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“Well,  I  was  supposed  to  be  Liberty.” 

“Well,  well!  Liberty  in  a  Sunday-school  play! 
Draped  in  an  American  flag  and  nothing  else?” 

“A  flag  and  my  yellow  garters.”  And  then  we  both 
laughed.  Girls  are  girls  these  days,  and  I  can  never 
be  sure  whether  I  started  this  garter  fad  or  not;  but 
one  day  by  way  of  a  joke  I  told  Lucille  that  she  ought 
to  have  some  bright  red  garters  for  her  basket-ball 
suit. 

In  a  few  days  I  noticed  that  the  girls  were  ostenta¬ 
tiously  wearing  much  beruffled  bright  red  garters,  just 
far  enough  below  their  skirts  (and  their  bloomers 
when  they  were  playing)  to  be  extremely  visible. 
From  one  pair  they  soon  progressed  to  the  possession 
of  several  of  different  colors. 

The  boys  at  school,  with  the  usual  masculine  con¬ 
ventionality,  raved  in  vain  against  this  scandalous  in¬ 
novation,  swore  that  the  girls’  team  should  never  ac¬ 
company  them  out  of  town  to  play;  but  the  girls  stood 
firm  and  the  fad  spread  like  lightning.  In  no  time  at 
all,  every  girl  in  town,  and  some  of  the  giddier  mar¬ 
ried  women,  appeared  with  legs  accentuated  by  flashy 
garters.  There  was  even  an  abortive  attempt  by  some 
of  the  bolder  ones  to  add  a  second  pair  around  the 
ankles. 

My  God!  What  would  their  grandmothers  have 
said  to  this  ?  And  yet  they  wore  pantalets — oh,  well — 
somehow  I  can’t  see  anything  anarchic  or  even  very 
individualistic  in  pantalets;  but  it  is  decidedly  differ¬ 
ent  with  these  garters. 

Lucille  stayed  an  hour  with  me,  chattering  simply 
away  about  her  doings  in  school,  about  how  she  and 
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Maggie  put  it  over  on  their  teachers.  They  are  afraid 
of  the  principal,  who  is  a  college  man,  and  wears  a 
fur-collared  overcoat  and  a  severe  expression ;  but  they 
make  up  for  it  by  saucing  and  generally  bullying  his 
assistant,  a  rather  stupid,  silly  young  girl,  whose  chief 
interest  in  life  is  getting  a  crush  on  the  big  boys. 

Lucille  leaned  back  against  my  arm :  “Maggie  and  I 
decided  that  every  time  Cecile  lets  one  of  her  pets  do 
anything,  we  will  do  it  too.  So,  whenever  they  whis¬ 
per  or  write  notes,  we  do  the  same  thing.” 

“It  must  keep  you  pretty  busy.  When  do  you  get 
any  time  to  study?” 

“Oh,  well,  I  can  get  my  lessons  without  studying 
much.” 

“Clever  little  girl!” 

“You  hush  up  and  stop  making  fun  of  me!”  And 
she  put  her  hand  over  my  mouth,  pushing  my  face 
away  from  her,  and  looking  at  me  with  childish  se¬ 
verity,  as  though  she  were  scolding  her  doll.  I  love  to 
have  her  do  that. 

So  we  play  together,  and  I  follow  her  lead,  never 
going  too  far,  appearing,  even  to  myself,  as  unsophis¬ 
ticated  as  she  is.  I  have  never,  for  fear  it  would 
frighten  her,  even  kissed  her.  1  am  not  sure  that  I 
want  to.  I  believe  I  would  like  to  kiss  her  on  her  de¬ 
lightful  little  nose,  and  some  day  I  shall  permit  myself 
to  do  that. 

“Lucille,  you  have  a  pretty  name.  I  like  it — Lucille ! 
This  is  what  you,  and  it,  make  me  think  of.”  And  I 
began  to  sing  that  melody,  so  full  of  youth  and  spring, 
from  “Louise.” 

“Yes,  but  my  name  isn’t  Lucille !” 
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“What?  You  don’t  go  by  your  real  name?  How 
thrilling!” 

“Silly !  What  I  mean  is  that  my  name  is  really  Mary 
Lucille,  not  just  Lucille.” 

“I  like  that:  it’s  nicer  even  than  Lucille.  I  like 
everything  about  you,  Mary  Lucille.” 

When  I  say  things  like  that  to  her,  her  eyes,  which 
are  greenish,  sparkle  and  fairly  swim  with  youth  and 
coquetry,  as  she  looks  hard  into  my  eyes.  And  I,  fol¬ 
lowing  my  desire,  take  her  slender  hand  in  mine,  and 
gently  kiss  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  one  by  one.  After 
I  have  quite  finished  she  giggles  and  draws  her  hand 
away  in  a  fright  which  is  half  real  and  half  pretense. 

“I  have  to  go  now,”  she  says,  “my  mother  will  be 
looking  all  over  town  for  me.” 

“Perhaps  she’ll  think  I’ve  run  away  with  you.  I’d 
like  to.” 

“Oh,  you  would,  would  you?  Well,  you  can’t.  I’m 
my  mother’s  girl !  Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.”  I  follow  her  to  the  top  of  the  stair¬ 
case,  and  as  she  hesitates  on  the  top  step,  I  lean  over 
and  put  my  arms  around  her  once  more  and  press  my 
cheek  against  hers,  then  let  her  go  on  down  the  stairs, 
up  which  is  coming  an  air  soft  and  damp,  like  the 
first  breath  of  spring. 

Spring  going  down  the  worn  stairs  of  my  office  to 
meet  spring  in  the  street,  in  the  night! 

I  see  her  cross  the  street,  holding  herself  with  child¬ 
ish  stiffness,  and  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  flat.  Then 
the  greenish  light  of  the  window  is  darkened,  and  I 
know  that  she  is  standing  there,  pressing  her  face 
against  the  pane  and  looking  across  at  my  windows.  I 
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can  guess  so  well  what  warm,  delicious  thoughts  of 
youth  she  is  thinking,  I  with  my  uncanny  knack  of 
worming  my  way  into  minds  and  souls. 

Good-night,  Spring — Spring  that  is  coming  once 
more !  My  Spring,  more  beautiful  for  being  so  ephem¬ 
eral,  Spring,  which  this  year  means  for  me  a  slender 
rose-red,  and  lily-white  girl !  A  thousand  good-nights, 
Juliet  and  Spring — for  Juliet,  too,  was  only  fifteen. 

* 

*  * 

Spring  is  the  kindest  of  the  seasons:  it  is  merciful 
to  youth,  to  immaturity  of  all  kinds,  making  their  suf¬ 
ferings  vague.  The  soft  spring  blur  on  the  hills,  which 
fills  the  air  and  seems  to  emanate  from  the  gentle 
warmth  of  the  sun,  seems  mercifully  to  blur  the  mind 
and  the  senses  also. 

Soon  after  Christmas,  when  the  days  begin  to  grow 
ever  so  little  longer,  and  the  first  faint  promise  of  new 
life  issues  from  the  frozen  and  wintry  earth,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  burden  of  my  neurotic  mortality  sits  a 
little  less  heavily  upon  me,  and  the  wall  between  hope 
and  reality,  which  has  seemed  so  all  too  solid,  begins 
to  soften  and  melt. 

And  when  the  first  warm  days  come,  slipping  gently 
between  the  cold,  then  I  am  almost  happy.  I  gaze 
out  of  the  window  at  the  tumble-down  Boro  hose-house 
and  jail,  with  its  square,  dilapidated  bell-tower.  It  is 
the  beautiful  gray-brown  of  old  unpainted  buildings, 
and  on  its  roof  there  are  bright  yellow  patches  of  new 
shingles.  The  slender  white  threads  of  dinner  smoke 
from  all  the  chimneys  are  oozing  languidly  northward, 
and  close  behind  sits  the  little  low  hill,  made  vague 
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by  the  ineffable  blue  of  spring,  which  is  not  a  color 
at  all,  but  Nature  veiling  herself  for  her  rebirth. 

Loveliest  of  all,  three  thin,  proud,  ragged  locusts 
near  by  tower  above  the  more  distant  hill. 

On  such  a  day,  when  the  sun  lies  ever  so  kindly  on 
the  sides  of  the  pink  church,  and  the  red  brick  walls  of 
the  buildings,  I  become  amorphous.  The  ache  of  too 
much  self-consciousness  ceases,  the  edges  of  personal¬ 
ity  are  dulled.  I  feel  myself  flowing  out  into  the  trees, 
the  rocks,  the  hills,  the  dirt  of  the  road,  distributing 
myself,  thinning  myself  out,  being  healed  by  a  will-less 
absorption  into  the  vast  and  august  peace  of  inanimate 
things. 

Peace  is  so  rare:  it  is  so  wonderful  to  feel  a  little 
peace ! 

I  walk  along  the  paths,  damp  with  spring  mud,  my 
lips  half  open,  my  eyes  resting  easily  in  their  sockets, 
calmly  unseeing  as  the  eyes  of  some  animal.  All  the 
qualities  of  Nature  herself  enter  into  me:  I  spread 
myself  further  and  further  over  the  earth.  I  become 
less  and  less  conscious  of  my  body  and  of  myself. 

Could  I,  if  I  tried,  go  on  like  this  until  I  lost  all 
feeling  of  myself,  in  a  complete  union  with  the  out¬ 
side?  To  pass  out  and  out,  and  never  to  come  back 
to  the  dreary  prison  of  self?  Could  I,  if  I  tried  hard 
enough  ?  Could  I  ?  But  I  shall  never  try. 

* 

*  * 

This  morning  Mary  Lucille  is  going  in  and  out  on 
the  little  back  balcony.  Because  it  is  springlike  she  has 
put  on  a  light  blue  gingham  dress  with  a  white  col¬ 
lar,  which  makes  her  look  very  slim.  Her  crinkly  hair 
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is  ash  blonde  under  the  hazy  sunshine.  She  looks 
this  way,  but  I  do  not  feel  like  speaking  to  her,  only 
like  looking  at  her  from  the  window. 

There  are  a  thousand  spring-presaging  sounds  in  the 
air,  the  chirp  of  the  sparrows  which  build  in  the  win¬ 
dow  cornices,  the  contented  busy  cacklings  of  Mr. 
Maloney’s  white  hens  as  they  scratch  in  his  bare  garden 
beside  the  jail,  the  sharp,  musical  whirr  of  a  buzz-saw 
cutting  wood  down  by  the  river.  I  can  hear  the  black¬ 
smith’s  hammer  clink-clinking  on  the  anvil,  with  the 
sound  of  a  gold  coin  spun  on  a  counter.  Soon  it  will 
be  time  for  picnics  down  on  the  grassy  dyke  by  the 
river,  where  no  one  comes  all  day  long,  where  the 
robins  sing  and  the  bluebirds  flash  from  branch  to 
branch  of  the  elms,  their  color  pure  joy  made  visible. 

I  might  take  Lucille  down  there  some  warm  May 
day.  We  could  take  sandwiches  and  cake  and  fruit, 
build  a  little  fire  and  make  some  coffee,  if  we  had  the 
energy.  I  would  like  to  sit  there  with  her  all  after¬ 
noon,  leaning  against  a  tree,  immobile,  enervated  and 
stupefied  by  the  low  sound  of  the  river  and  the  hum 
of  new-born  insect  life. 

No,  I  don’t  think  I  would  better  take  her  down  there  : 
I  am  afraid  of  that  same  enervation  which  comes  with 
the  first  warm  days  and  is  akin  to  drunkenness,  which 
turns  my  bones  to  water  and  makes  me  feel  like  a  faun 
and  a  worshiper  of  the  Old  Gods.  I  am  capable  of 
any  weakness  or  folly  when  I  feel  like  that,  and  I 
want  to  have  no  regrets  about  Lucille. 

Among  the  inconveniences  of  the  artistic  sense  is  its 
insistence  upon  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  So,  for 
her  and  me  the  “Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn,”  love  innocent 
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and  playful,  and  if  not  quite  so  innocent  on  my  part — 
why,  she  will  never  know.  I  have  more  than  enough 
perversity  in  me  to  enjoy  at  times  the  pangs  of  unsat¬ 
isfied  passion,  which  make  the  imagination  flare  up  like 
a  torch. 

And  besides,  she  is  a  child :  she  is  only  fifteen. 

* 

*  * 

Basket-ball  practice  has  become  a  pleasure,  which, 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  endure.  The  girls 
have  all  become  rather  fond  of  me,  and  when  they  see 
me  come  in  the  door,  they  rush  madly  at  me  and  hug 
and  kiss  me,  as  they  sometimes  do  to  “Swifty,”  the 
tall,  handsome  basket-ball  god  of  the  town,  when  he 
comes  to  referee  them. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  find  these  embraces  of  slen¬ 
der  young  bodies  and  fresh  lips  more  than  a  little 
tantalizing.  Minnie  is  bolder  than  the  rest.  She 
presses  her  supple  body  close  against  mine,  whirls  me 
around  very  fast,  and  finally  gives  me  what  she  calls 
a  “sample”  of  the  kisses  she  is  in  the  habit  of  be¬ 
stowing  upon  her  young  man,  a  dirty-handed  miner 
from  Anvers,  who  comes  down  occasionally  to  see  her. 

That  makes  Lucille  a  little  jealous,  and  she  too 
throws  herself  into  my  arms;  but  she  never  kisses  me. 
She  has  a  trick  of  falling  on  the  floor  and  making  her¬ 
self  very  limp  while  I  pick  her  up.  Her  newest  stunt 
is  to  insist  that  I  must  lift  her  onto  the  stage.  She 
makes  herself  as  heavy  as  possible,  while  I  hold  her 
tight  and  pretend  to  lift  her. 

“You  haven’t  even  gotten  one  of  my  feet  off  the 
floor  yet!”  she  complains. 
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All  of  this  is  childishly  silly,  and  just  suits  my  spring 
mood,  which  is  woozy  and  limp  of  will.  In  fact,  the 
girls  and  I  both  possess  that  innate  frivolity  of  soul 
which  makes  us  comfortably  foolish  together;  but  I 
go  home  from  the  Grange  Hall  tingling  from  head  to 
foot,  and  wishing  that  we  were  back  in  Babylon,  where 
the  girls  were  women  at  thirteen,  and  it  was  the  pleas¬ 
ing  custom  for  them  to  sell  their  bodies  to  get  their 
wedding  dowries. 

* 

*  * 

Those  who  really  lived  to  the  full  the  kind  of  life 
that  I  desire  were  those  wonderful  degenerate  princes 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  or  the  French  Middle  Ages : 
wicked,  graceful,  cruel,  unmoral  creatures,  whose 
deadly  languor  and  weakness  in  all  of  the  “serious” 
affairs  of  life  could  so  suddenly  change  to  a  ferocious 
vitality  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

If  I  had  lots  of  money,  it  would  be  the  role,  modern¬ 
ized,  of  one  of  these  noble  princes  of  the  art  of  living 
that  I  would  fall  into.  Styxtown  wouldn’t  be  a  bad 
mis-en-scene  for  my  rake’s  progress,  and  I  have  un¬ 
exampled  gifts  for  playing  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
There  is  not  the  least  bit  of  real  democracy  about  me, 
and  if  there  is  one  thing  on  earth  that  citizens  of  a 
republic  hate,  it  is  a  natural-born  democrat.  Then, 
too,  I  love  display,  the  attracting  of  people’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  me  and  all  my  doings;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  I  can  be  absurdly  generous  and  lavish,  especially 
when  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  it. 

If  I  am  popular  now,  what  would  I  not  be  if  I  were 
wealthy?  I  would  unite  in  one  person  the  two  that 
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villagers  most  adore:  the  wealthy  native  son  and  the 
horrible  example.  Even  the  church  people  would  have 
a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for  me,  as  they  examined 
the  fat  checks  which  I  would  send  them. 

My  servants,  of  whom  I  would  have  quite  a  few,  for 
I  love  to  be  waited  on  hand  and  foot,  would  idolize 
me,  for  they  would  have  their  own  way — that  is,  up  to 
a  certain  cheating  limit  which  my  streak  of  tightness 
and  shrewdness  would  impose. 

But  all  that  I  did  and  all  that  I  had  would  be  just 
for  the  girls.  I  would  build  them  a  gymnasium  and 
tennis  courts,  and  a  swimming  pool.  I  would  have  a 
houseful  of  them  all  the  time,  who  would  bully  me  and 
quarrel  over  me.  Jamia  says  that  I  spoil  every  girl 
I  know ;  that  I  am  as  bad  for  them  as  too  much  candy, 
or  high-balls — too  rich  a  diet.  And  besides,  they  have 
too  much  power  over  me,  and  they  know  it. 

That  would  be  a  pleasant  and  a  merry  life;  but  there 
would  be  in  it  little  of  the  happiness  which  comes  with 
peace:  that  is  a  gift  of  the  gods  which  very  few  at¬ 
tain  to,  so  why  should  I  expect  it?  The  conditions  of 
my  heredity  precluded  such  a  hope. 

Henrietta  used  to  say:  “There  is  something  awfully 
vulgar  about  this  continual  pursuit  of  happiness.”  I 
suppose  Freud  would  call  that  a  compensatory  wish 
un  fulfillment. 

* 

*  * 

If  I  could  only  be  drunk  all  the  time!  The  world 
seems  so  simple  and  sad,  so  dramatic  and  meaningful 
when  one  is.  Life  seems  a  puzzle  so  easily  solved 
when  one  has  just  the  right  amount  of  whiskey  in  one. 
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Just  to  snatch  what  joy  one  can,  precariously,  from  the 
iron  teeth  of  the  years,  and  then  to  make  an  end  in 
the  grand  manner— not  to  linger  too  long  upon  this 
mortal  sphere— to  beat  it  while  the  going  is  good— to 
slip  easily,  smilingly,  and  nonchalantly  through  the 
low  door  labeled :  “Exit  only,”  while  there  are  still 
one  or  two  who  will  regret  one  for  no  matter  how 
short  a  time! 

In  short,  this  afternoon  I  went  up  into  Lodi  on 
business,  and  whenever  I  go  there,  there  are  sure 
to  be  assaults  on  my  sobriety. 

First,  of  course,  I  called  on  my  uncle  Terence — gin, 
and  a  mixture  of  elderberry  wine  and  peach  brandy — 
most  deadly.  My  old  friend  Paul  was  there,  and  we 
chaffed  each  other  a  bit,  and  finally  agreed  that  the 
war  was  a  mistake,  and  that  there  is  no  nation  who  can 
put  it  over  the  Germans,  except  perhaps  the  Irish — 
Paul  being  half  German  and  half  Irish. 

Then  I  progressed  on  down  to  see  Mrs.  Mullane, 
who  does  my  washing.  Poor  old  woman,  she  is  the 
victim  of  her  daughter  and  her  good-for-nothing  hus¬ 
band,  and  her  hordes  of  grandchildren ;  and  she  washes 
ceaselessly,  like  a  soul  in  hell,  so  that  she  can  carry 
over  armfuls  of  groceries  to  their  tumbledown  shack 
beside  the  railroad  track. 

I  collect  rent  from  her,  and  I  occasionlly  put  one 
over  on  the  landlord  for  her  benefit;  thus  helping  her 
without  any  cost  to  myself,  a  trick  which  has  a  flavor 
of  Uncle  Terry  in  it. 

She  and  her  second  husband,  a  small,  battered  Irish¬ 
man  with  a  face  seared  by  the  eternal  sadness  of  the 
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Celt — and  a  damned  good  fellow — offered  me  large 
pressed-glass  tumblerfuls  of  some  sort  of  brew  made 
of  oranges  and  lemons  and  malt. 

By  this  time  I  was  feeling  gay  and  buoyant,  my 
spirit  soaring  high  above  the  leaden-dark  day  with  its 
cold  rain  and  its  sleety  ground.  I  hadn’t  intended  to 
get  jazzed  up — that  is,  not  consciously;  but  I  think 
that  my  instincts  had  led  me  to  Lodi  for  just  that  very 
thing. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  my  sense  of  humor  is  my 
strongest,  as  well  as  my  most  recherche  quality.  With 
it  I  reach  out,  touch  and  enfold  in  an  infinite  under¬ 
standing  all  of  life’s  myriad  phases,  sometimes  with 
a  heavenly  kindness  and  tolerance,  sometimes  with 
all  the  flare  of  the  Pit. 

This  day  there  was  nothing  kindly  in  my  laughter. 
My  brain  floating  loose  in  my  head,  my  tongue 
parched,  I  walked  about  my  office,  laughing  madly  at 
my  wasted  life,  at  all  the  long  anger  and  hatred  there 
was  between  my  mother  and  me,  at  the  way  I  have 
allowed  my  wonderful  mind  to  go  to  seed  in  this 
stagnant  backwater  of  so-called  civilization,  at  all  my 
poet’s  love  I  have  lavished  on  Lucille  who  understands 
nothing — I  laughed  at  everything,  and  God,  what  a 
relief  it  was ! 

I  longed  for  someone  to  laugh  with  me.  I  wished 
that  there  were  a  dance  in  the  evening,  and  that  Sara, 
the  colored  barber’s  daughter,  were  in  town.  She 
dances  wonderfully,  like  a  subtle-footed  jungle  beast, 
and  she  makes  a  marvelous  dancer  for  the  nonce  of 
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It  would  have  been  gum  to  shock  my  fellow  Styg- 
ians  with  this  ill-timed  union  of  the  races ;  but,  above 
all,  I  love  to  dance! 

Among  many  other  inferiorities  of  the  home  made 
to  the  old-fashioned,  B.  P.,  standardized  article  is 
that  fact  that  you  cannot  gauge  the  degree  of  the 
jag  you  are  getting.  The  stuff  may  taste  the  same; 
but  the  results  are  bewilderingly  different.  I  kept 
getting  worse  and  woozier  all  the  rest  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  with  the  necessity  before  me  of  being  very  sober 
and  respectable  in  the  evening. 

The  high-school  girls  are  going  to  Beauville  this 
evening  to  play  yet  another  game  with  the  Beauville 
girls,  whom  they  have  already  beaten  three  times. 
Styxtown’s  psychology  of  contest,  it  would  seem,  is 
always  to  play  those  teams  you  can  beat. 

If  the  girls  were  at  all  afraid  of  the  result,  they 
would  have  asked  Lucille  to  play ;  but  they  aren’t,  and 
so  she  will  have  to  sit  on  the  sidelines,  eating  her 
heart  out  with  the  desire  to  get  into  the  fray,  although 
she  has  too  much  character  to  let  anyone  see  that  she 
is  cut  up  over  what  happens. 

She  and  her  mother  called  me  over  yesterday,  and 
told  me  that  they  wanted  to  go  down  to  Beauville 
to  see  the  game,  and  so  they,  and  I,  and  Minnie  and 
her  mother,  are  going  together.  After  we  had 
planned  our  trip,  Mrs.  Poncelle  followed  me  to  the 
top  of  the  dark  stairs :  “Pm  not  going  to  let  Lucille 
go  in  at  the  last  minute  and  win  their  game  for  them, 
would  you,  Dag?”  she  called  after  me,  as  I  de¬ 
scended. 

If  there  were  only  time  enough  for  all  that  I  want 
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to  do,  for  all  the  lives  I  want  to  live,  or  rather,  all 
of  the  lives  I  want  to  dip  into,  leaving  my  bridges 
intact  behind  me  for  the  retreat,  when  I  have  had 
enough!  I  would  love  to  cultivate  the  Poncelles,  to 
go  up  and  play  euchre  with  them  in  the  evenings, 
while  Lucille’s  mother  and  her  Aunt  Clara  crack 
their  rotten  jokes,  which  make  her  blush  and  look  at 
me  sidewise  out  of  eyes  in  which  the  little-child  sleep¬ 
iness  is  gathering.  I  would  like,  too,  to  go  in  every 
day  and  sit  a  few  minutes  with  Lucille  and  her  mother 
in  the  little  office  back  of  the  store,  on  the  broken- 
backed  chairs  before  the  big  dirty  soft-coal  burner, 
and  discuss  the  various  boys  who  hover  round  Lu¬ 
cille  ;  while  Mr.  Poncelle  occasionally  sticks  his  head  in 
and  exchanges  a  crude  double  entendre  with  his  wife, 
which  his  handsome,  innocent  face  belies. 

It  is  partly  my  terribly  facile  and  fluid  artist’s  imag¬ 
ination  which  makes  me  wish  this,  but  partly  my  in¬ 
capacity  to  create  and  occupy  a  life  of  my  own. 

* 

*  * 

Lucille  has  just  been  up  to  see  me.  I  don’t  think 
she  “smelled  the  liquor  on  my  breath,”  as  the  W.  G 
T.  U.  ladies  so  aptly  put  it.  She  is  always  a  trifle 
rattled  and  shy  when  she  is  alone  with  me,  and  so 
not  in  an  observant  mood.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  have  had  to  take  to  peppermints  as  a  camou¬ 
flage,  and  it  amuses  me  to  be  so  circumspect  and  re¬ 
spectable  once  in  a  way,  like  a  man  with  a  strait-laced 
wife.  But  I  really  would  hate  to  displease  Lucille;  she 
is  such  a  stiff -spined  little  darling.  If  she  comes  to 
my  office  and  finds  me  smoking,  she  refuses  to  come 
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in  the  door,  until  I  have  thrown  my  cigarette  away.  I 
have  had  a  desire  to  hear  her  say:  “Hell,”  but  she 
won’t  do  it  for  me,  although  I  have  coaxed  her  for 
a  long  time.  She  is  what  is  currently  known  as  a 
“good”  girl — and  they  are  rather  scarce  these  post¬ 
war  days — but  she  has  that  anomalous  quality  which 
is  most  characteristic  of  the  good — she  dearly  loves 
to  be  shocked. 

She  came  up  to  ask  me  if  her  cousin  Hattie  could 
go  with  us,  and  of  course  I  said  yes.  The  more  we 
have  in  the  Ford,  the  more  chance  there  is  that  Lu¬ 
cille  will  have  to  sit  on  my  lap,  and  I  would  like  that 
very  much. 

Quite  luckily  cousin  Hattie  came  up  soon  after  she 
did,  for  even  I,  with  my  abnormally  quick,  self-con¬ 
scious  brain,  am  not  immune  from  that  slip  in  the 
morals  and  the  discretion  that  alcohol  produces. 

Lucille  came  right  in  and  stood  beside  my  chair,  and 
I  put  my  arm  around  her  rather  sooner  than  I  usually 
do. 

“Ah,  I  knew  that  it  was  you  coming  up  the  stairs !” 
I  said.  She  laughed;  she  was  all  sparkling  with 
smiles  and  childish  sarcasm:  “You  know  everything, 
don’t  you?” 

“I  would  know  your  foot-step  anywhere,  darling, 
even  if  it  was  upon  my  grave.” 

Thus  did  I  defy  reason  with  a  poetic,  if  trite,  line, 
which  I  realized  that  I  did  not  quite  mean. 

She  laughed  again  and  looked  at  me,  with  one  of 
those  looks  which  say  so  much  more  than  she  under¬ 
stands. 

“Wonderful!  I  wish  I  had  a  quarter  to  give  you!” 
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“You  are  an  unspeakably  adorable  darling,  and 
someday,  perhaps  now,  I  am  going  to  kiss  you  right 
on  the  tip  of  your  absurd  little  nose!” 

She  made  a  face  at  me,  and  still  laughed,  her  eyes 
so  ardent  with  mocking  coquetry  that  she  looked  al¬ 
most  drunken,  almost  a  maenad  of  the  Bacchic  revels. 

Just  then,  a  la  bonne  heure ,  cousin  Hattie  came  up. 
* 

5jC  * 

We  went  to  Beauville  to  the  game,  seven  of  us  in 
the  Ford  car,  which  was  my  share  of  the  party,  I  feel¬ 
ing  rather  sleepy,  and  sorry  that  I  had  gone  to  Lodi. 
A  souse  should  always  be  gradual.  You  should  drink 
slowly,  lots  of  time  between  drinks,  in  spite  of  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina;  and  then,  when  the  glow 
begins  to  fade,  take  another,  just  enough  to  keep  up 
the  whoop-la.  The  most  pleasurable  bun  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  nourish  is  induced  by  good  Scotch  high-balls, 
and  lasts  for  a  week,  with  plenty  of  cards,  flirting, 
laughing,  and  dancing;  and  with  a  very  careful  let¬ 
down  at  the  end.  Than  such  a  bat,  there  is  no  greater 
foe  to  arid  pessimism,  no  greater  encouragement  to 
the  belief  in  a  world  planned  for  your  enjoyment,  not 
your  chagrin. 

The  Styxtown  girls  for  the  fourth  time  put  it  all 
over  poor,  plucky  little  Beauville,  while  Lucille  sat 
by  my  side,  almost  unable  to  hold  herself  back  from 
jumping  into  the  fray,  nearly  pulling  my  coat  off, 
squeezing  my  arm  so  hard  that  it  hurt.  It  is  a  rather 
incongruous  side  of  her,  this  skill  and  love  of  sport. 
She  must  take  it  from  her  father,  who  used  to  be  a 
good  baseball  pitcher.  Her  mother  says  she  is  like  him 
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in  most  ways;  certainly  she  is  physically  the  image  of 
him,  and  she  is  stiff  and  shy  too,  like  him,  with  all 
the  devilment  in  her  banked  in  ashes,  like  a  well-kept 
fire. 

Coming  home  she  sat  on  my  lap.  It  was  perfectly 
simple :  she  was  about  to  sit  on  her  mother’s,  I  said : 
“Move  along,”  and  she  sat  on  mine.  Bless  Mrs.  Pon- 
celle  for  her  complacence,  for  her  trusting  nature,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  makes  her  regard  the  juxtaposition 
of  Lucille  and  me  without  any  alarm!  I  don’t  think 
that,  having  had  a  run  for  her  money  when  she  was 
a  girl,  she  feels  that  her  daughter  should  have  the 
same :  no  mother  ever  feels  like  that,  or  so  I  am  told. 

Half  an  hour  of  bliss!  It  is  a  curious  thing,  the 
sympathy,  the  rapport  there  is  between  our  two  bod¬ 
ies.  The  minute  I  touch  her  she  becomes  as  quiet 
as  a  rabbit  hiding  in  its  hole.  She  doesn’t  speak,  and 
hardly  seems  to  hear  when  she  is  spoken  to.  And  I 
too  feel  as  though  I  want  to  shut  out  everything  out¬ 
side,  and  bury  myself  in  the  pleasure  of  contact,  which 
is  an  absolute  pleasure,  not  a  comparative,  as  most  of 
ours  are. 

We  sat  without  a  word,  close  together  in  the  dark, 
our  legs  all  tangled,  my  arms  around  her  waist,  my 
face  against  her  back. 

There  is  something  far  above  mere  primitive  lust  in 
this  love  of  the  body  which  I  feel  for  her.  It  is  a 
love  which  does  not  wish  for  complete  fulfillment — 
which  is  actually  horrified  at  such  a  thought.  It  is 
something  hypercivilized,  perverse,  neurotic,  decadent; 
one  of  those  complex  emotions  which  we  moderns  have 
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developed  out  of  the  primitive  pleasures  and  pains, 
which  are  so  torturingly  keen  that  we  can  endure 
them  for  a  short  time  only,  and  to  which  the  puri¬ 
tanic  repressions  of  our  past  have  added  their  dash 
of  wormwood. 

This  poignant  affinity  of  the  body  and  the  emo¬ 
tions  which  there  is  between  us,  while  mentally  we 
are  thousands  of  years  apart  means  another  defeat 
of  love  by  that  strange  excrescence,  the  mind,  which 
mankind  has  developed  to  overtop  his  primitive  curses. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  very  distance  between  us  which 
attracts  us  to  each  other.  Certainly,  simple  and  child¬ 
ish  as  she  is,  she  is  sometimes  as  much  of  a  mystery 
to  me  as  I  must  be  to  her. 

What  does  she  think  of  me?  I  hardly  think  that 
she  takes  me  entirely  for  granted,  as  a  child  of  her 
age  quite  naturally  might.  I  am  just  beginning  to 
realize  that  she  is  very  reserved.  She  does  not  wear 
her  heart  on  her  sleeve,  like  most  of  the  girls,  nor  chat¬ 
ter  about  her  affairs  to  anyone  who  will  listen,  nor  do 
most  of  her  thinking,  laughing,  and  crying  in  public. 
I  thought  at  first  that  she  was  stupid;  but  now  I  can 
feel  a  quaint,  notional  little  intelligence  at  work  in 
her.  She  is  quite  observant,  nothing  gets  by  her: 
her  mother  insists  that  “little  pitchers  have  big  ears.” 
But  it  is  very  hard  for  her  to  say  what  she  thinks, 
and  I  like  her  all  the  better  for  this  reserve  of  hers. 

She  is  one  of  those  kids  who  are  good  at  their  stud¬ 
ies,  and  this  without  at  all  straining  herself.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  from  what  her  mother  has  let  drop,  that  she  is 
the  best  in  her  class;  but  she  doesn’t  say  that  herself. 
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She  has  rather  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  for  a  child :  if 
you  are  nice  to  her  she  will  be  grateful  and  nice  to  you 
in  return;  but  no  one  can  be  nasty  to  her  more  than 
once.  She  resents  passionately  the  casual  little  treach¬ 
eries  and  back-bitings  of  her  school  friends,  and  she 
always  remembers  them  when  she  has  once  encoun¬ 
tered  them  in  some  chum  she  has  been  fond  of. 

She  has  that  rare  quality  of  sitting  back  and  letting 
things  and  people  come  to  her,  and  I  admire  that  ex¬ 
travagantly,  I  who  am  so  nervously  unstable,  who  run 
so  weakly  and  impatiently  after  pleasure  and  diversion. 

I  wonder  what  she  thinks  of  me?  I  know,  at  least, 
that  I  am  something  to  her :  I  see  her  every  day,  I  have 
become  a  part  of  her  daily  life,  and  I  hope  she  ac¬ 
cepts  me  with  the  unquestioning  acquiescence  of  the 
young,  to  whom  their  environment  is  as  immutable  as 
the  sky  above  them. 

I  have  made  certain  small  efforts  to  make  myself 
solid  in  this  environment.  A  short  while  ago  I  went 
over  to  Horne’s  Variety  Store  (now  Horne’s  Com¬ 
munity  Store — typical,  eh,  what?)  and  bought  her  one 
of  the  small  combs  set  with  brilliants,  which  they  wear 
now  in  their  hair. 

Nancy  Horne,  who  is  one  of  our  guards,  watched 
us  with  the  jealous  surprise  which  almost  any  girl  feels 
when  she  sees  some  other  girl  receiving  attention.  As 
for  Lucille,  she  said  nothing;  but  stood  quietly  by 
while  I  tried  various  combs,  until  I  found  a  small  one 
with  red  stones  which  put  a  nucleus  of  light  in  her 
ash  blonde  hair. 

That  is  one  of  her  charms :  when  there  is  nothing  to 
say,  she  says  nothing. 
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The  comb  cost  me  59  cents,  and  it  tickled  a  cer¬ 
tain  mordacity  in  me  to  play  Faust  with  a  59  cent 
comb! 

When  I  saw  how  Nancy  was  looking  at  us,  it  came 
to  me  with  a  shock  that  the  two  of  us  must  be,  quite 
unsuspectingly,  wading  up  to  our  knees  in  a  sea  of 
gossip.  Not  that  I  care:  I  have  that  unbourgeoise 
trait  of  not  caring  a  damn  what  people  say  of  me, 
provided  that  I  do  not  have  to  hear  it,  for  I  do  not 
wish  my  aplomb,  such  as  it  is,  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
knowledge  of  what  some  crude  fool  thinks.  No  one 
who  doesn’t  do  it  can  possibly  know  how  madly  and 
unceasingly  they  gossip  in  a  town  of  this  size:  partly 
it  is  the  deadly  ennui  which  comes  from  having  no 
amusement,  partly  it  is  sheer  raging  envy  of  those 
who  actually  dare  cross  the  Rubicon  of  respectability 
and  act  the  dramas,  mostly  sordid,  of  course,  which 
the  others  only  dare  talk  about. 

For  we  human  beings  are  so  made  that  we  must 
have  art,  we  must  create  imaginatively,  or  we  die — 
even  though  it  is  only  the  gossip-drama,  unfolding  day 
by  day,  of  Styxtown  and  a  hundred  thousand  small 
towns  like  unto  it! 

Mrs.  Poncelle  is  in  the  gossip  zone,  and  she  must 
hear  most  of  what  is  said;  but  she  evidently  pays  no 
attention  to  it.  I  could  bless  her  for  her  absolute 
trust  in  Lucille,  and  for  that  large,  careless,  gener¬ 
ous,  easy-going  nature  of  hers,  which  laughs  and  for¬ 
gets,  and  laughs  again. 

But  I  am  quite  used  to  being  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  as  I  dance  and  frivol  about  with  the  young 
things.  In  our  harsh,  competitive,  dog-eat-dog  civil- 
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ization  we  are  grudged  our  all  too  short  period  of  play 
and  irresponsibility.  Our  elders  and  masters,  the 
grown-ups,  want  to  see  us  become  actual,  not  poten¬ 
tial,  investments  as  soon  as  possible :  and  what  right 
has  an  investment,  a  money  maker  for  the  system, 
to  laugh  and  dance,  and  to  make  vain,  anti-social  love  ?. 

But  we  silly  ones  who  never  grow  up — we  are  too 
wise  for  them.  We  slip  away  from  them  when  they 
try  to  fit  us  into  our  places  and  chain  us  there,  for  we 
know  so  well  that  we  must  use  our  talent  for  joy 
before  it  is  too  late,  before  the  primrose  path  is  choked 
with  the  cabbages  of  duty,  and  in  the  unattainable 
distance  we  see  the  figures  of  the  enviable  ones,  the 
great  fools  of  the  earth — dancing  around  the  eternal 
bonfire ! 

* 

*  * 

Every  few  days  I  am  obliged  by  some  inner  ne¬ 
cessity  to  go  up  into  Lodi  to  see  Uncle  Terence. 
There  is  something  about  the  spot  and  the  man  which 
are  favorable  to  me,  and  I  come  back  as  renewed  as 
Antaeus  after  he  had  touched  mother  earth. 

It  was  my  grandfather  O’Furey  who  first  gave  the 
little  hamlet  just  outside  and  west  of  Styxtown  the 
name  of  Lodi.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Napoleon, 
like  many  Irish,  and  the  name  not  only  pleased  him 
emotionally,  but  seemed  to  him  topographically  cor¬ 
rect,  as  you  have  to  cross  not  one  but  two  bridges  to 
get  to  it,  whether  you  approach  it  from  town  up  Pal¬ 
mira  Street,  or  go  west  along  Susquehanna  Street. 
Uncle  Dan,  too,  always  talked  of  “crossing  the  bridge 
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of  Lodi/’  whenever  he  meandered  up  to  Uncle  Terry’s 
hotel  for  a  little  game  of  poker  with  the  boys. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible,  however,  to  get  a 
name  which  would  really  typify  it.  Call  it:  The  Bow¬ 
ery,  Hell’s  Kitchen,  or  name  it  after  some  small, 
scrappy,  cock-fighting  town  in  Ireland — that  would  be 
more  appropriate,  although  there  is  actually  no  place 
on  earth  that  it  is  at  all  like.  Yes,  its  proud  boast 
might  well  be  that  it  is  entirely  unique. 

Lodi — like  all  Styxtown — is  now  a  place  of  lost 
souls.  Those  who  have  had  souls  to  save,  or  who 
have  wished  to  save  them,  have  instinctively  fled  the 
spot  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  act  for  them¬ 
selves. 

But  the  town  was  not  always  a  stagnant  cove,  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  iridescence  of  decay :  once  it  was  pos¬ 
sible,  though  never  easy,  to  be  active,  ambitious,  and 
soul  saving  here.  I  know  this  to  be  so,  although  it 
was  before  my  day,  because  I  have  listened  to  the  talk 
of  the  older  people,  especially  my  mother,  and  have 
reconstructed  old  Styxtown  from  their  gossip.  And 
in  that  never-tamed  imagination  of  mine,  which  is 
like  a  child’s  in  conjuring  up  wonders,  the  town  in 
those  days  was  a  mixture  of  New  York  and  Paris  in 
the  ’70’s,  with  a  bit  of  Dublin  and  of  old  Madrid 
thrown  in. 

The  young  men  were  all  gay,  dashing,  wicked 
blades,  as  nonchalant  at  an  afternoon  reception  as  they 
were  at  seducing  a  woman.  Seduction  is  a  lost  art 
now — at  least  one  never  hears  of  it  any  more — I  won¬ 
der  why? 
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And  they  did  have  receptions  in  those  times,  yes, 
they  really  did.  I  can  remember  several  which  my 
mother  gave,  rather  splendid  affairs  they  seem  to  me 
even  now,  and  at  which  my  sister  and  I  took  a  fasci¬ 
nated,  if  slightly  cynical,  part. 

That  was  one  way — the  only  one — in  which  my 
mother  succeeded  in  molding  me.  She  implanted  the 
“society”  sense  in  me:  she  put  society  into  my  tem¬ 
perament,  which  of  course  must  have  contained  the 
tendency,  so  that  all  of  that  delicious  bunk,  as  arti¬ 
ficial  and  charming  as  a  French  doll,  has  a  niche  all 
to  itself  in  my  heart,  from  which  nothing  can  displace 
it,  ever. 

To  my  mother,  receptions,  card  parties,  church  wed¬ 
dings,  balls,  and  all  of  their  paraphernalia  of  food, 
clothes,  etc.,  were  the  deadly  serious  things  of  life. 
She  would  sacrifice  anything  to  get  a  new  gown  with 
a  train  to  go  to  a  rich  cousin’s  wedding,  and  I  re¬ 
member  how  the  whole  family  once  spent  three  months 
getting  our  place  ready  to  entertain  the  Styx  County 
D.  A.  R. 

The  lawn  must  be  groomed,  the  trees  and  hedge 
trimmed,  the  little  mill-race  which  ran  past  the  place 
must  be  cleared  of  brush,  we  must  all  have  new  clothes, 
the  house  must  be  papered  and  painted — Gran’  Dio ! 

As  a  crowning  touch,  brook  trout  were  to  be  served 
to  the  guests,  and  never,  so  long  as  I  live,  will  I  for¬ 
get  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  with  my  Uncle 
Brady  fishing  for  the  trout  seventy  miles  away  in  the 
Hemlock  Creek  valley,  and  the  last  train  on  which 
the  fish  could  possibly  arrive  due  in  a  few  minutes.  At 
this  crucial  instant,  Mrs.  Hymes,  a  tall,  thin,  mor- 
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dant-faced  woman,  who  was  one  of  the  “co-hostesses” 
with  my  mother,  called  up  on  the  ’phone. 

“And  the  trout?”  she  breathlessly  asked. 

“Are  still  swimming  in  the  brook,”  my  mother  re¬ 
plied,  with  a  stoicism  which  had  its  grandeur. 

“Oh,  well,”  soothed  Mrs.  Hymes,  “it’ll  all  be  over 
this  time  to-morrow.” 

(T  don’t  expect  to  be  alive  to-morrow  morning,” 
was  my  mother’s  last  word,  as  she  hung  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 

Well,  the  trout  came,  although  all  of  the  brick  ice¬ 
cream  did  not.  We  all  lived  through  it,  although  my 
mother  was  sick  in  bed  for  two  weeks,  and  I,  being  a 
nervous  child,  lost  fifteen  pounds.  Such  was  one  of 
the  important  events  of  my  youthful  life. 

So,  for  some  years  of  my  youth,  sponsored  by  my 
mother,  I  spent  a  good  part  of  my  time  attending 
parties  and  receptions  and  playing  cards  with  the 
women,  picnicking,  tennis  playing,  and  dancing  with 
the  girls,  without  taking  any  thought  to  the  future. 
And  even  now  I  cannot  regard  that  part  of  my  life  as 
wasted.  I  had  a  good  time,  and  a  good  time  is  al¬ 
ways  a  triumph  except  when  it  leads  to  bad  days  in 
the  future. 

In  the  good  old  traditional  days,  Styxtown  had 
and  was  everything  that  the  most  exigent  could  re¬ 
quire  to  make  a  complete  life.  There  a  man  could 
undertake  whatever  role  he  chose :  society  man  and 
polished,  wicked  flirt,  amateur  poker  and  billiard 
player,  professional  gambler,  and  race-track  follower 
(they  even  had  a  race  track  here),  a  business  man  pro¬ 
moting  schemes  whose  immensity  need  be  bounded 
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only  by  his  own  imagination,  a  banker,  a  clergyman 
or  just  a  plain  preacher,  a  lawyer  of  the  old  school,  a 
school-teacher,  also  of  the  O.  S.,  a  pillar  of  the  church, 
a  publican  and  a  sinner — anything! 

In  that  small  arena  everything  happened  that  was 
capable  of  happening.  All  of  the  great  themes  of  fic¬ 
tion  repeated  themselves  there,  lacking  only  the  great 
writer  to  make  them  immortal.  Styxtown  has  had 
its  Anna  Karenina,  its  Tess,  its  Emma  Bovary,  in 
those  days  when  the  said  heroines  were  the  current 
type  of  woman,  in  those  days  when  the  men  acted 
and  the  women  were,  before  the  times  and  the  sexes 
had  come  all  topsyturvy,  as  now. 

And  Lodi  was,  as  now,  the  place  where  you  went 
when  you  wanted  a  bit  of  low  life.  But  then  the 
men  had  the  force  to  drink  with  bravura,  to  cock-  and 
dog-fight,  to  shoot,  to  gamble,  to  brawl,  to  chase  their 
neighbors’  wives.  There  was  so  much  hot,  pulsing 
life  afloat  then,  that  the  air  was  charged  with  it,  as 
it  is  with  electricity  before  a  storm.  Those  were  the 
days  of  full  tide  in  the  small  town;  but  now  the 
tide  has  ebbed,  and  we  who  haven’t  had  the  will  or 
the  desire  to  get  away  are  left,  whitening  skeletons  on 
the  beach. 

This  modern  Lodi  is  all  that  I  know,  and  to  me  it 
is  and  always  has  been  Uncle  Terry.  To  me  he  is 
as  much  its  creator  as  though  he  had  actually  made 
it  in  six  days  and  six  nights. 

And  as  his  personality  dominates  the  spot,  so  his 
old  hotel  located  in  the  center  of  the  hamlet,  seems 
to  pull  together  the  streets,  or  rather,  roads,  which 
radiate  from  it. 
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My  favorite  way  to  get  to  Lodi  is  to  go  west  along 
Susquehanna  Street,  out  of  the  Boro,  as  people  call 
Styxton  proper.  Due  west  it  lies.  First  one  crosses 
the  small,  cement  floored,  iron-railed  bridge  over  the 
stagnant  Cove,  then  passes  through  “The  Willows,” 
two  patches  of  sunken  brush  land,  swept  in  the  spring 
by  high  water,  where  the  respectable  of  Styxtown 
dump  their  rubbish,  and  through  which  timorous 
women  rush  swiftly  at  night. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Willows  is  the  second 
bridge,  over  Styx  Creek:  an  ugly  iron  bridge,  which, 
in  my  childhood,  took  the  place  of  a  pretty,  red-painted 
wooden  one,  with  beautifully  curved  sides  made  of 
huge,  hand-hewed  beams. 

After  the  second  bridge,  one  passes  our  house  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road — a  big,  long  white 
house  with  green  blinds  and  a  small  sleeping  porch 
on  the  back,  rather  like  a  river  steamer  or  a  large 
house-boat,  in  the  midst  of  a  large,  ill-kept  lawn  full  of 
decayed,  gnarled  old  apple  trees.  The  place  is  almost 
an  island,  having  the  mill-race  on  the  south,  and  the 
creek  at  the  foot  where  the  lawn  runs  down  to  a 
point. 

This  is  the  more  respectable  part  of  Lodi.  A  little 
further  along  the  street,  just  before  one  reaches  the 
railroad  embankment,  one  turns  into  Munks  Street, 
which  curves  like  the  outside  rim  of  the  new  moon, 
and  which  leads  to  the  heart  of  Lodi,  namely,  Uncle 
Terence’s  hotel. 

The  mill-race  curves  along  with  the  street,  and 
between  it  and  the  street  there  are  only  two  houses, 
the  first  Harlan  Munk’s  place,  a  square,  drab-painted 
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dwelling,  which  fronts  the  road  with  the  same  air, 
half  surliness,  half  sly,  snoopy  humor,  which  char¬ 
acterizes  its  owner.  Beside  the  house  an  old,  one- 
story,  unpainted  shop  hangs  wearily  over  the  race,  as 
though  about  to  sink  into  it,  with  its  shaking  sides,  and 
moss-grown,  rotten  shingles. 

The  other  house,  if  one  can  dignify  it  by  that  name, 
is  squeezed  in  between  the  road  and  the  creek  on  a 
narrow  little  strip  of  ground,  and  is  known  as  “The 
Circus  Poster  House/’  because  Terry,  who  used  to 
own  it,  always  used  to  get  two  or  three  tickets  to  the 
circus,  in  return  for  allowing  its  sides  to  be  plastered 
with  gaudy  posters.  It  is  a  one-room  affair  of  rough 
boards,  with  a  little  dog-kennel  lean-to,  a  stove  pipe 
projecting  through  the  roof,  and  a  front  yard  quite 
overshadowed  by  the  high  fence  of  raw  pine  palings, 
which  are  such  a  feature  of  Lodi,  and  which  are,  as 
it  were,  a  symbol  of  the  armed  neutrality,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  prevails  only  in  those  brief  periods  when  no  one 
has  been  stealing  anything,  and  when  no  one  lady  (or 
gentleman)  has  been  spreading  some  juicy  bit  of 
gossip  about  some  other  lady  or  gent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  are  some  six  or  seven 
shabby  houses,  huddling  close  together  as  if  for  moral 
support,  surrounded  by  the  ubiquitous  palings,  their 
front  yards  hard  and  grassless  from  the  tramplings  of 
the  many  Lodi  children,  and  full  of  little  gullies  which 
have  been  cut  by  immemorial  floods  of  wash- water. 

At  the  very  head  of  this  street,  and  with  Cider 
Street  sweeping  in  front  of  it  and  on  under  the  rail¬ 
road  embankment  to  the  west,  stands  the  “Lodi  Ho¬ 
tel — T.  D.  O’Furey,”  as  the  almost  defaced  legend  in 
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two-foot  high  letters  on  the  front  of  the  second  story 
balcony  has  it. 

Cider  Street  is  very  crooked,  in  fact  all  the  streets 
in  Lodi  have  a  gracious,  large-minded  way  of  going 
in  curves  and  loops,  meeting,  and  playfully  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  mill-race  and  Styx  Creek. 

The  hotel  is  a  large,  square,  two-storied  building,  its 
once  yellow-brown  paint  almost  entirely  worn  off  by 
time.  On  the  west  of  it,  barely  twenty  feet  away,  is 
the  railroad  embankment,  where  the  trains  rumble  by, 
night  and  day,  and  shake  the  somewhat  wobbly  struc¬ 
ture.  But,  far  from  disturbing  the  sleep  of  the  hotel’s 
habitues,  this  recurrence  of  noise  seems  to  be  sopo¬ 
rific. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  building  is  a  small,  untidy 
yard,  always  strewn  with  chickens’  feathers,  and  with 
two  young  maple  trees  in  front.  The  fence  is  made 
of  chicken  wire,  topped  with  a  single  long  thin  sap¬ 
ling  with  the  bark  peeled  off.  Beyond  the  yard  is  the 
old  red  barn,  which  is  slowly  crumbling  down,  under 
the  new  roof  of  tar  paper  which  Terry,  by  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effort,  induced  “the  boys”  to  put  on  last  year. 
The  floor  is  all  gone  except  for  a  few  rotting  boards 
in  one  corner;  but  the  hardened  lumpy  dirt,  strewn 
with  ashes,  does  just  as  well.  Uncle  Terry  says  that 
he  always  did  sorter  like  a  good  old-fashioned  dirt 
floor. 

The  barn  is  always  full  of  hens,  and  from  out  back 
can  be  heard  the  pleasant  grunting  of  the  pigs.  On 
one  side  of  the  barn  are  two  box  stalls,  with  the  names 
Warwick  Girl  and  Mystie  Morning  painted  on  the 
doors  with  white  paint  tricked  out  with  red  and  green, 
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elaborately  if  somewhat  illiterately;  reminiscent  of  the 
days  when  Francis,  Terry’s  one  son  and  only  darling, 
had  the  race-horse  craze. 

Out  of  one  of  these  stalls  Warwick  Girl’s  beautiful 
four-year  old  colt  is  sticking  his  nervous,  slender  head. 
He  is  a  stepper,  and  Terry  and  old  man  Houghton 
drive  him  out  proudly  on  the  bicycle  sulky.  Terry  is 
going  to  “do  something  with  him”  sometime,  when  he 
gets  up  the  energy. 

In  one  of  the  open  stalls  stands  Warwick  Girl  her¬ 
self,  now  a  trifle  aged,  and  not  well  groomed,  but  still 
showing  lines  of  speed  under  her  once  satiny  black 
coat.  Beside  her  is  a  moth-eaten  white  saddle  horse 
with  an  absurdly  short,  docked  tail,  which  Terry  keeps 
because  the  Methodist  minister  and  my'  sister  Jamia 
like  to  ride  him,  and  he  loves  to  see  people  ride  horse¬ 
back.  So  he  lets  Chalkline,  as  he  calls  him,  eat  his 
head  off  in  the  barn  so  that  he  can  see,  once  or  twice 
a  week,  a  burly  good-looking  preacher  gallop  off  from 
his  front  door. 

Uncle  Terence  has  strong  and  sentimental  feelings 
of  respect  for  preachers  and  religion.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  subconscious  attempt  to  make  up  for  his  devious 
ways.  Whatever  the  reason,  he  will  never  play  cards, 
or  any  game,  on  Sunday,  although  he  doesn’t  mind 
others  doing  so. 

On  my  latest  trip  into  Lodi,  as  I  stood  looking  into 
the  dim  interior  of  the  barn,  I  heard,  mingling  in  the 
warm  air  with  the  lazy  oofings  of  the  old  hog,  more 
immature  squeals.  I  walked  around  the  barn,  hold¬ 
ing  my  nose  over  the  filthy  pen,  and  Terry  came  and 
stood  beside  me. 
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“Where’d  you  get  the  two  little  ones,  Terry?”  I 
asked. 

“Well,”  he  began,  in  his  gentle,  subtle  speech,  “Joe 
Beeman  raised  ’em ;  but  they  sorter  got  scurvy.  Then 
he  sold  ’em  to  a  fellah  I  used  tuh  do  uh  leetle  swop¬ 
ping  with.” 

He  paused:  it  was  time  to  ask  a  question. 

“What  did  you  swop  for  them?” 

“Well,  I  gave  Eim  a  sort  of  an  old  watch  I  had  for 
one  of  them.  Mamie  Durkin  sorter  got  ahead  uh 
me,  an’  bought  the  best  uh  the  three  offa  him  first. 
He  wanted  tuh  trade  me  th’  little  runt,  so  I  took  it. 
I  kinder  think  those  runts  turn  out  th’  best  some¬ 
times.” 

“Well,  but  you’ve  got  two.” 

“Well,  yuh  see,  I  kinder  thought  I’d  oughta  have 
two,  and  this  fellah  was  always  a  leetle  sporty,  so  I 
put  the  runt  up  against  th’  other  one:  best  two  outa 
three  games  uh  euchre.” 

It  went  without  saying  that  Terry  won.  His  un¬ 
canny  skill  at  all  games  of  chance,  and  in  trading  and 
swopping,  is  a  root  quality,  far  deeper  and  more 
mysterious  than  any  merely  mental  attribute. 

I  gazed  meditatively  at  the  pigs:  “How  did  you 
cure  them  of  the  scurvy,  Terry?” 

“Oh,  I  just  sorter  let  ’em  alone.  But  Marne’s  died. 
She  tried  tuh  wash  it  with  some  sort  uh  dope.” 

“And  that  killed  it,  did  it?” 

“Why,  no,  not  exactly,  that  is.  She  put  it  in  uh  tub 
uh  water  with  some  of  th’  dope  in  it,  an’  left  it  alone 
uh  minute.  It  sorter  drank  up  th’  water — an’  then 
it  died.  I  always  think  it’s  kinder  better  tuh  let  things 
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alone.  They  usually  sorter  come  out  all  right  in  th’ 
end.” 

That  is  Terry’s  usual  luck.  There  are  men  like 
him  in  the  world :  men  not  born  to  be  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  but  to  live  and  live  well  by 
their  wits  on  other  men’s  frailties  and  passions — men 
who  are  cool  when  other  men  are  excited,  who  keep 
sober  while  other  men  get  drunk,  who  can  be  the  most 
calculating  when  they  seem  the  most  casual. 

To  this  type,  of  which  our  successful  capitalists  are 
a  variation,  Terry  belongs.  He  is  a  big  man,  strong 
as  an  ox,  with  enormous  feet,  “Daggett  feet,”  which 
he  inherits  from  his  mother’s  side  of  the  family,  the 
men  of  which  were  all  big,  calm,  lazy,  humorous 
woodsmen  and  farmers. 

A  large,  coarse,  handsome  head  covered  with  thick, 
blondish,  partly  gray  hair,  with  blunt  strong  features, 
and  eyes  which  never  tell  anything.  On  Sundays  his 
good-looking  florid  face  is  clean  and  well-shaven,  for 
it  is  on  Sundays  that  Si  Lincoln,  the  nigger  barber, 
comes  to  the  hotel  with  his  kit  to  shave  and  clean  up 
the  boys.  That  day  they  are  all  very  clean  and  neat; 
but  during  the  week  they  progress  through  deepening 
degrees  of  dirt  and  unkemptness. 

* 

*  * 

In  the  old  days,  when  Styxtown  and  Lodi  were  in 
their  glory,  the  Lodi  Hotel  was  one  of  the  centers  of 
the  whole  County’s  life.  And  it  was  here,  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  that  Terry  began  his  career  as  a 
hotel  man  in  the  capacity  of  bar-tender  for  the  then 
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owner — a  position  somewhat  malodorous,  but  which 
had  great  possibilities  for  a  soldier  of  fortune. 

Terry’s  chief  characteristic  was  that  he  never,  or 
seldom  at  least,  took  a  definite  step.  He  waited  and 
let  things  drift  to  him.  His  sort  of  man,  big,  strong, 
handsome,  humorous,  is  always  popular  with  women; 
and  among  the  crude,  flamboyant  class  with  whom  he 
usually  associated,  he  made  great  havoc.  But  they 
were  none  of  them  anything  at  all  to  him.  Whether 
they  came  or  went,  whether  they  laughed  or  cried, 
scratched  or  swore  or  went  into  hysterics,  he  pre¬ 
served  his  smiling,  joking  calm,  as  he  walked,  not  too 
hurriedly,  away  from  them. 

But  finally,  as  usually  happens  with  the  O’Furey 
men,  a  woman  turned  up  who  stuck. 

^  Ella  Gettner  was  one  of  a  family  of  six  girls  who 
lived  with  their  father  and  mother  in  an  old  unpainted 
tumbledown  house  on  the  edge  of  some  woods  a  few 
miles  north  of  town.  The  parents  were  ignorant  and 
illiterate,  more  than  half  animal,  and  the  girls  were 
wild,  strong,  savage  wenches,  running  the  woods, 
fighting  among  themselves,  receiving  the  attentions  of 
the  lower  class  of  young  men  of  the  town. 

They  were  pariahs:  every  man’s,  or  rather,  every, 
woman’s  hand  was  against  them,  and  their  hand  was 
against  every  man.  As  they  grew  older  they  looked 
sneer ingly  and  defiantly,  if  a  little  wistfully,  on  all 
things  respectable,  and  the  tales  they  had  to  tell  about 
the  “good”  people  in  Styxtown  would  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end. 

Terry,  who  has  the  true  story-teller’s  faculty  of 
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making  a  scene  live  with  a  few  careless  words,  ha9 
often  told  me  incidents  of  their  life.  As  a  family  they 
loved  nature,  not  as  the  cultured  learn  to  love  it,  with 
a  somewhat  artificial  taste,  but  through  the  instincts. 
The  girls  would  roam  the  woods  all  day  long,  eating 
berries  and  wintergreens,  meeting  and  killing  rattle¬ 
snakes,  picking  flowers,  reviewing  all  the  minute  life 
of  flora  and  fauna,  which  was  so  important  a  part 
of  their  own  life.  Sometimes,  if  they  got  too  far  away 
from  home  and  it  was  warm  weather,  they  would 
huddle  down  in  some  sheltered  hollow  full  of  dry 
leaves,  and  sleep  there  until  the  first  faint  light  of 
dawn  put  them  on  their  way  again. 

Sometimes  these  atavistic  excursions  were  made 
with  the  youths  they  favored;  but  their  parents  never 
knew  of  this.  The  girls  deceived  them  as  though 
they  had  been  the  most  proper  papa  and  mamma  in 
Styxtown.  And  indeed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gettner  were 
more  blatant,  nay,  ferocious,  in  their  demand  for  con¬ 
ventional  conduct  in  their  daughters  than  more 
innocent  parents  would  know  how  to  be.  Susie  could 
show — and  did — marked  by  a  tress  of  white  hair 
among  her  thick,  coarse  black  locks,  behind  the  ear, 
a  scar  where  father  Gettner  had  knocked  her  sense¬ 
less  with  a  stick  of  wood  when  he  had  accidentally 
heard  of  some  of  her  goings-on  at  a  dance. 

Their  loves  and  hates  and  desires  were  primitively 
strong,  running  along  swiftly  in  the  ancient,  deep- 
gouged  channels,  without  any  modern  doubt  or  com¬ 
plexity  to  hold  them  back.  Their  tempers  were 
tremendous,  as  awe-inspiring  as  a  thunder-storm 
among  the  high  hills.  Terry  once  told  me : 
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“One  time  Susie  and  Et  got  intuh  a  scrap  with 
Anna  an*  Mollie.  Susie  an’  Et  chased  th’  other  two 
all  through  th’  woods,  an’  then  fin’ly  they  chased  ’em 
intuh  th’  house,  an’  they  locked  th’  door.  Et,  she  quit 
an’  went  away  then — but  Susie,  she  got  th’  axe  an’ 
she  chopped  down  th’  door.” 

Terry  is  an  artist:  he  never  spoils  his  effects  by  a 
word  too  much. 

There  was  another  time  when  sister  was  arrayed 
against  sister  in  a  truly  frightful  all-day  battle,  which* 
as  far  as  intention  went,  might  well  have  ended  in 
murder.  This  concluded,  as  many  of  the  others  did, 
with  the  weaker  faction  barricading  themselves  in  the 
house;  and  this  was  usually  regarded  as  a  suitable 
finale  by  all  of  them  except  Susie.  This  time  pa  and 
ma  Gettner  arrived  home  from  town  just  in  time  to 
put  out  a  promising  fire,  which  Susie  had  started  with 
pine  shavings  and  kerosene  against  the  side  of  the 
house,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  burning  out  her 
sisters. 

Susie  was  the  bad  egg,  perhaps  I  should  say  the 
worst  egg,  of  the  family.  She  was  a  black-eyed,  black¬ 
haired  rip,  of  whom  most  women,  and  all  men,  were 
afraid.  After  she  had  careered  about  until  she  was 
tired,  she  found  a  man  sufficiently  ignorant  of  her 
character,  or  sufficiently  afraid  of  her,  to  marry  her. 
But  after  they  had  lived  together  for  a  couple  of 
years  and  had  had  one  child,  he,  although  he  was 
not  so  much  better  than  she,  divorced  her.  She  says 
it  was  she  who  got  the  divorce,  and  it  may  be  so:  no 
doubt  he  would  have  paid  a  much  greater  price  than 
that  for  his  freedom. 
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Sometimes  when  I  feel  very  blue,  or  particularly 
reckless,  I  like  to  get  Susie  started  to  telling  me  about 
her  divorce  suit.  I  hang  onto  my  chair  and  listen 
to  her  with  bated  breath  and  hair  on  end.  I  feel  as 
though  I  were  leaning  far  out  over  a  giddy  precipice, 
or  riding  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  in  a  racing 
auto — the  thrill  is  practically  the  same.  Fielding 
would  have  listened  to  her  in  respectful  silence;  but 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  write  as  she  talks.  As  for 
Queen  Elizabeth,  she  would  have  turned  green  with 
envy. 

I  can  imagine  that  her  husband  must  have  felt — when 
at  last  the  divorce  suit  was  over  and  he  was  free — 
like  a  man  who  has  just  escaped  from  a  raging  tigress : 
who  has  been  chewed  and  scratched,  who  is  panting, 
bloody,  scared  almost  to  death,  but  who  has,  neverthe¬ 
less,  escaped ! 

Susie’s  career  is  horribly  fascinating  to  listen  to, 
apochryphal,  no  doubt,  though  much  of  it  is,  and 
although  the  most  interesting  parts  of  it  she  does  not 
tell. 

She  never  tells  of  the  time  she  kept  a  bawdy  house 
in  Sidon,  nor  of  the  various  anonymous  letter  and, 
boot-legging  episodes  in  which  she  played  a  prominent 
part.  But  what  she  tells  of  the  good,  smug,  respect¬ 
able  people  whom  we  both  know!  I  have  an  impish 
wish  that  they  might  be  in  hiding  somewhere  near  by 
and  hear  Susie  spew  forth  the  grotesquely  sordidly 
submerged  incidents  in  their  careers. 

I  wonder  how  much  of  it  is  true?  Quite  a  bit,  I 
fancy.  It  is  a  fact  that  Styxtown  people  tend  Sidon- 
wards  when  they  want  to  be  bad,  and  Susie  has  almost 
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always  been  there  to  spot  them.  She  was  chamber¬ 
maid  at  several  hotels  there,  inmate  and  madam  of  a 
bad-house  for  years;  and  who,  even  a  doctor  or  a 
priest,  has  as  good  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
truth,  the  bad,  dirty,  unexpurgated  truth,  with  which 
the  superimposed  best  in  a  human  being  is  so 
inextricably  mixed? 

Susie  would  want  to  make  what  she  tells  as  bad  as 
possible.  She  sneers  at  all  people,  especially  women, 
with  any  pretensions  to  respectability;  but  for  the 
man  who  is  a  whited  sepulchre  she  has,  except  in  her 
most  acrimonious  moods,  a  tolerant  smile,  while  she 
hates  the  woman  who  hides  her  transgressions  even 
more  than  she  hates  the  one  who  is  really  “virtuous.” 

She  was  once  devilishly  handsome;  now  she  is  a 
hideous  old  hexe.  She  has  the  same  shape  that  all  of 
her  sisters  matured  into :  very  round,  and  yet  narrow 
hipped,  well  molded  into  her  corsets,  very  projecting  as 
to  bust,  a  figure  which  was  stylish  in  days  when  no 
package  of  cigarettes  was  complete  without  the  picture 
of  a  chorus  girl  or  burlesque  queen  in  tights,  all  of 
them  too  thick  in  the  bust  and  the  hips,  too  thin  at  the 
waist. 

Susie’s  hair  has  never  changed  its  style  of  dressing 
since  the  pompadour.  It  is  sometimes  a  lustrous 
purple,  sometimes  gray.  Her  face  is  a  ferocious 
wreck,  with  its  deep-set  eyes  smouldering  over  a 
mouth  that  spits  out  whitehot  words,  and  a  bull-dog 
jaw. 

The  men  do  not  notice  her  any  more;  but  she  still 
perks  up  and  preens  herself  when  a  man,  any  man* 
any  ragged  and  dirty  member  of  Terry’s  collection  of 
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old  bums  appears.  She  begins  to  laugh  loudly,  to  roll 
her  eyes  in  significant  glances,  to  trot  out  her  choicest 
gutter  stories.  She  always  talks  much  bawdier  when 
she  is  in  the  company  of  men :  what’s  the  use  of  wast¬ 
ing  all  that  peppy  conversation  on  a  mere  female? 
One  can  always  tell  what  men  have  scorned  her  by 
her  vitriolic  comments  on  them. 

But  that  is  far  from  being  all  there  is  to  Susie.  She, 
like  all  of  her  sisters,  has  an  unusual  amount  of 
executive  ability.  She  is  a  very  good  worker  herself ; 
there  is  nothing  that  she  cannot  do  and  do  well;  she 
works  hard,  even  now,  when  she  is  crippled  with 
rheumatism ;  but  she  is  more  than  a  mere  worker — she 
is  an  administrator.  Given  the  right  education,  I 
believe  that  she,  or  any  of  her  sisters,  could  have  run 
a  big  hotel,  a  factory,  a  farm.  They  all  of  them  have 
the  rare  faculty  of  putting  others  to  work. 

I  can  see  Ella,  Terry’s  wife,  now,  sitting  in  a  chair 
beside  the  garden,  or  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
hotel  rooms,  her  bulk  overflowing  the  edges,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  couple  of  slatternly  women  and  two  or 
three  of  Terry’s  old  bums,  alternately  cajoling  and 
bullying  them  into  making  garden  or  housecleaning. 
With  creatures  like  this,  who  were  perfectly  lazy  and 
will-less,  and  incapable  of  doing  a  stroke  of  work  when 
left  to  themselves,  she  would  succeed  in  having  the 
best  garden  in  town,  and  the  hotel  would  be  neater  and 
cleaner  than  any  private  house. 

The  sisters  all  had  their  softer  emotions,  too.  I 
have  said  that  Susie  had  one  child.  This  girl  in¬ 
herited  all  of  her  mother’s  strength  of  character,  with¬ 
out  any  of  her  naughtiness.  But  why  do  I  say  in- 
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herited?  It  was  not  so  much  her  inheritance  as  her 
bringing  up  which  made  her  the  good,  strong-hearted 
girl  she  was.  Susie  knew,  who  better  than  she,  how 
to  bring  up  a  daughter  to  be  as  chaste  as  the  moon — 
and  God  pity  the  young  man  who  didn't  mind  his  step 
when  he  was  with  Dora ! 

It  was  more  unexpected  in  Susie  that  she  also 
endowed  her  daughter  with  tact  and  good  manners. 
She  never  let  Dora  suspect  her  vices;  but  sent  her  to 
live  with  one  or  the  other  of  her  aunts,  when  she 
took  her  protracted  dips  into  the  demi-monde. 

When  Dora  grew  up,  Susie  had  her  reward.  The 
child  became  a  respected  married  woman  with  a  nice 
husband,  a  fellow  a  little  weak  and  good  natured,  but  a 
fine,  hard-working  man  with  a  good  job.  They  have 
a  nice  home,  a  nice  little  girl,  perhaps  a  little  too 
sharp  for  her  age,  and  with  her  grandmother's  piercing 
black  eyes;  and  in  this  home  Susie  is  always  welcome, 
as  the  tides  of  pleasure  run  lower  and  lower,  and 
when  her  rheumatism  is  so  bad  that  she  can’t  work. 
But  Susie  never  entirely  gives  up  her  independence. 
She  is  too  knowing  a  bird  not  to  be  able  to  live  by  her 
wits,  even  when  she  is  no  longer  well  enough  to  take 
her  old  familiar  job  as  chambermaid  at  one  of  the 
bummer  Sidon  or  Tyre  hotels. 

Hers  is  one  of  the  cases  where  knowledge  is  truly 
power.  She  has  devious  ways  of  getting  on,  most  of 
which  I  don’t  pretend  to  know;  but  I  wonder  how, 
many  men  considered  respectable  in  their  community 
have,  first  and  last,  contributed  to  her  support?  It 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  she  has  quite  a  bit  of  money 
salted  away  somewhere.  She  has  a  side  line  which 
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brings  her  in  something  at  irregular  intervals.  She 
buys  up  small  life  insurances  which  old  men  and  women 
are  no  longer  able  to  keep  up,  pays  the  premiums, 
advances  them  a  little  money  to  live  on,  perhaps,  until 
in  the  course  of  nature  they  die  and  she  cashes  in. 

Once  or  twice  she  has  even  had  these  clients  to  live 
with  her;  but  that  was  hardly  a  cagey  thing  for  her 

to  do— not  that  I  think  for  a  moment - 

* 

*  * 

Of  all  the  Gettner  sisters,  Ella  was  the  best,  which 
I  use  in  the  Styxtown  sense  as  meaning  the  most 
respectable.  In  fact,  I  have  it  on  very  good  authority 
that  Terry  was  the  only  scarlet  thread  in  her  life. 

She  met  him  first  at  one  of  those  now  obsolete 
country  dances,  where  four  or  five  fiddlers  spelled 
each  other  in  squeaking  out  old-fashioned  lanciers  and 
quadrilles,  interspersed  with  an  occasional  jig  for  the 
men,  or  a  Virginia  Reel :  where  they  danced  till  gray 
dawn  in  rooms  thick  with  the  fumes  of  strong  tobacco, 
of  whiskey  and  hard  cider,  and  where  the  dance,  more 
often  than  not,  ended  with  all  the  fiddlers  save  one 
laid  out,  drunken  and  snoring,  in  the  horse-sheds, 
while  the  surviving  musician,  too  drunk  to  stand,  sat 
in  a  chair  with  his  head  drooping  on  his  fiddle,  and 
quavered  out  the  final  tunes  for  a  few  long-winded 
couples,  the  men  flushed  and  staggering,  the  women 
almost  as  intoxicated  with  fatigue  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  dance.  Women  didn’t  drink  much  in  those  days. 
The  woman  who  did  was  a  “bad  woman,”  without  any 
lights  or  shades. 
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Terry  when  he  was  a  boy  never  missed  a  dance  the 
countryside  over,  and  no  dance  would  have  been  a 
success  without  him.  In  fact,  he  had  begun  attending 
all  sorts  of  dances  and  jollifications  when  he  was  nine 
or  ten,  most  of  them  not  at  all  the  sort  of  place  for  a 
child  of  his  age.  Often  at  twelve  o’clock  he  could  be 
found,  sound  asleep  in  a  corner,  tired  out  from 
dancing,  and  stupefied  by  the  whiskey  which  the  men 
had  thought  it  great  sport  to  make  him  drink. 

Even  at  that  age  he  was  a  famous  clog,  and  buck^ 
and-wing  dancer ;  and  eventually  at  all  of  these  dances 
the  fiddler  would  make  the  announcement:  “Terry 
O’Furey  will  now  oblige  with  a  lee  tie  clog,”  at  which 
everyone  would  applaud  loudly.  If  his  brother  Dan 
wras  along,  it  was  so  much  the  better :  the  two  of  them 
were  a  fine  show  all  by  themselves;  but  Dan  didn’t 
often  appear  at  that  sort  of  party,  especially  as  he  grew 
older.  He  aspired  to  higher  social  circles. 

At  one  of  these  dances  Ella  first  saw  Terry,  and 
marked  him  for  hers,  with  an  unerring  instinct,  not 
at  all  weakened  by  reason.  It  was  she,  not  he — for 
Terry  never  decided  anything — who  decided  that  he 
was  her  man;  and  her  will  was  strong  enough  to 
enforce  her  wishes.  I  don’t  think  that  Terry  had  the 
least  intention  of  keeping  company  with  her,  any 
more  than  he  had  intended  it  with  scores  of  otherr 
girls;  but  soon  everyone  was  saying  that  Terry 
O’Furey  was  going  with  Ella  Gettner,  and  that  it  was 
a  shame. 

She  went  to  her  woman’s  work  without  any  delay. 
She  kept  the  other  girls  away  from  him.  She  hadn’t 
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hesitated  a  moment  in  making  herself  all  his,  and  she 
didn’t  intend  that  any  hussy  should  interfere  while  she 
was  making  him  all  hers. 

There  were  several  hussies  bold  enough  to  dispute 
her  claim;  but  not  more  than  one  of  them  cared  to  be 
bold  twice.  Ella  wasn’t  in  the  least  afraid  of  making 
hideous  scenes  which  few  women  would  want  to  be 
dragged  into;  and  after  her  fight  with  Teresa  Dinna- 
han,  she  triumphed,  and  Terry  was  pretty  well  left  to 
her  as  the  spoils  of  war. 

That  must  have  been  the  very  tripe-and-onions  of  a 
fight — one  worthy  of  Fielding’s  wenches.  I  wish  I 
could  have  been  there;  but  I  have  heard  only  im¬ 
perfect  accounts  of  it  from  eye-witnesses  who  had 
not  the  raconteur’s  tongue. 

It  seems  that  the  news  reached  Ella,  by  that  occult,, 
underground  way  which  news,  especially  gossip, 
travels  in  our  sort  of  community,  that  Terry  was  going 
to  see  this  lovely  Irish  girl,  of  whom  she  had  always 
been  jealous.  She  taxed  him  with  it;  but  he  was  too 
slippery  for  her.  At  last  one  evening  the  mysterious 
word  came,  as  though  it  had  risen  out  of  the  ground 
at  her  feet,  that  Terry  was  even  then  at  Teresa’s 
house. 

Ella  set  her  teeth  grimly — all  of  the  Gettners  had 
mouths  like  steel  traps — and  set  out,  with  a  little  gray 
shawl  over  her  head.  Women  don’t  wear  those  little 
shawls  any  more :  I  wish  they  did,  for  I  always  liked 
to  see  them.  There  is  something  traditional  about 
them,  something  reminiscent  of  a  peasant’s  headdress. 

She  came  to  the  house  where  Teresa  lived  with  her 
parents.  It  was  a  one-storied  little  shanty,  built  right 
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up  against  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kobbie  Knoll :  made 
by  the  Dinnahans  as  much  like  the  cottage  they  had 
left  behind  them  in  County  Clare  as  possible. 

Ella  knocked  on  the  door  and  called  to  Teresa  to 
come  out.  Terry  recognized  her  voice  and,  very 
characteristically,  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  back  door. 
It  was — it  must  have  been — a  good  fight,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  better  if  it  hadn’t  ended  prematurely  when 
Teresa  dashed  into  the  house  and  locked  the  door 
behind  her.  She  was  ashamed  of  the  mess  she  had 
gotten  herself  into,  and  consequently  she  couldn’t 
fight  nearly  so  well  as  Ella,  who  wasn’t  ashamed  of 
anything  in  the  whole  wide  world. 

As  I  have  said,  no  one  had  the  nerve  to  interfere 
between  her  and  Terry  after  this.  She  made  him  come 
to  the  house  to  see  her,  although  he  really  didn’t  want; 
to.  The  O’Fureys  are  the  kind  of  men  who  grow  to 
love  their  wives  after  they  have  married  them — if  they 
ever  come  to  love  them  at  all,  that  is. 

If  Terry  didn’t  come  when  she  expected  him,  she 
went  to  fetch  him.  One  night  she  came  to  the  barn, 
where  he  was  helping  my  grandfather  to  do  the  chores. 
He  was  out  back  of  the  barn,  and  my  grandfather 
stopped  her  to  ask:  “What  do  you  want  of  him? 
What  is  Terry  to  you  ?” 

Ella  looked  at  him  with  an  instinctive  dignity.  She 
was  then  with  child,  although  of  course  he  did  not 
know  it. 

“Hadn’t  you  better  ask  him  that?”  she  answered* 
effectively  and  quietly.  After  the  child  was  born,  she 
finally  coaxed  Terry  out  of  his  carelessness  and 
unwillingness,  and  they  were  married.  His  family  felt 
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rather  disgraced  by  the  match.  They  had  a  bit  of  Irish 
snobbishness  in  them,  and  they  were  not  socially  sure 
enough  of  themselves  to  regard  the  affair  with  in¬ 
difference.  My  mother  especially,  the  breath  of  whose 
nostrils  was  society,  was  horrified,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  she  was  pretty  stiff  with  poor  Ella  for  a  long 
time. 

But  Ella  didn’t  in  the  least  care.  She  had 
succeeded — a  brilliant  success,  far  beyond  anything 
she  had  ever  hoped  for  or  dreamed  of.  The  most  a 
girl  like  her,  not  good  looking,  and  belonging  to  a 
poor  white  family,  could  have  aspired  to  would  have 
been  a  marriage  of  any  sort.  And  here  she  had 
arrived,  after  desperate  striving,  it  is  true,  at  marriage 
with  the  most  wonderful  God-man  in  the  world,  big, 
handsome,  clever  enough  to  make  a  living  by  his  wits, 
of  a  family  miles  above  her,  and  whom  she,  in  her 
cave- woman  way,  was  mad  about. 

She  was  just  the  wife  for  him,  too,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  added  to  her  triumph.  She  depised  the  way 
his  father  and  mother  brought  up  their  boys,  letting 
them  loaf  around  home,  helping  a  little  in  the  store, 
milking  the  cows  and  doing  the  chores,  drifting  along 
lazily,  “getting  to  be  regular  bums,”  as  she  put  it. 
Although  she  had  met  and  captured  Terry  at  dances 
and  rough  merrymakings,  she  did  not  at  all  approve 
of  his  spending  his  time  in  such  profitless  amusements, 
and,  as  soon  as  she  had  a  legal  claim  on  him,  she  began 
to  “straighten  him  out,”  as  we  put  it  in  the  vernacular. 

In  the  first  place,  she  encouraged  him  to  take  a  job 
as  bar-tender  at  Mike  Keefe’s  Lodi  Hotel.  To  her, 
the  position  of  bar-tender  was  not  at  all  to  be  looked 
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down  upon,  either  financially  or  socially:  in  her  class 
they  were  aristocrats.  They  made  lots  of  money, 
dressed  well,  were  always  well  housed  and  fed.  They 
were  among  the  preyers:  and  will  there  ever  be  a 
time  when  the  preyers  will  not  find  plenty  of  people  to 
respect  them  and  kowtow  to  them? 

So  Ella  and  Terry  and  the  baby  were  installed  in 
the  by  no  means  worst  room  in  the  hotel. 

Here  they  throve,  so  that,  five  years  after  they  had 
first  moved  to  the  hotel  Terry  was  able  to  buy  out 
Mike  Keefe.  This  rise  in  life  was  almost  wholly  due 
to  Ella:  she  was  not  the  brains  exactly,  but  the  will, 
the  guiding  power  of  the  enterprise.  She  helped  in 
the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  saved  the  money  she 
earned.  She  took  Terry’s  wages  away  from  him  as 
soon  as  he  got  them,  and  although  she  hated  to  have 
him  play  cards  and  bet,  yet  she  always  managed  to 
get  hold  of  part  of  his  winnings  to  salt  away.  She 
kept  him,  too,  from  drinking,  or  at  least  from  getting 
drunk. 

If  he  got  under  way  for  a  good  souse,  mysteriously 
she  knew  it,  almost  as  soon  as  he  himself  did.  A  short 
time  ago,  he  told  me  about  one  of  these  episodes. 

We  were  all  standing  in  front  of  the  old  bar,  and 
were  rashly  drinking  all  of  the  different  home-mades 
he  offered  us — dandelion  wine,  elderberry  wine,  cider, 
peach  brandy.  He  thoughtfully  sipped  a  small 
whiskey-glassful  of  the  elderberry,  while  he  watched, 
us  get  sprightly  and  loquacious,  especially  the  nervous 
young  dramatist  from  New  York.  A  memory  awoke 
in  him  as  he  gazed  at  the  window  facing  the  railroad 
embankment,  on  whose  closed  shutters  the  sunlight 
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lay  in  dusty  bars.  '‘I  remember  one  day,”  said 
Terry,  “when  I  was  drinking  too  much.  El,  she  came 
in  that  door  back  of  the  bar.  I’d  just  poured  me  out 
a  drink  uh  whiskey,  an"  it  was  settin’  in  front  uh  me. 
She  just  reached  over  my  shoulder  an’  picked  it  up, 
an’ — bing !  it  hit  th’  wall  over  there  beside  th’  winduh. 
She  never  said  uh  word :  just  turned  around  an’  went 
back  outa  th’  door.” 

He  was  silent  a  minute :  “But  when  I  thought  it 
over  afterwards,  I  was  always  glad  for  what  she’d 
done,”  he  ended. 

.That  was  the  way  she  kept  him  from  drinking,  and 
a  very  good  way  too,  as  he  testified.  It  actually  broke 
him  of  the  habit,  so  that  he  quit  taking  anything 
except  a  glass  of  wine  now  and  then.  She  saved  his 
money,  she  kept  him  clean  and  neat,  she  lavished  the 
most  extravagant  care  on  the  baby,  and  when  the 
hotel  became  theirs  she  made  it  the  talk  of  all  Styx 
County — yes,  and  further,  much  further,  the  fame 
of  that  hostelry  ran! 

We  are  all  of  us  full  of  romance,  or,  to  call  it  by  its 
other  name,  illusion — Ibsen’s  Life  Lie — without  it  we 
simply  do  not  live.  The  banker  is  romantic  about  his 
bank,  the  miser  is  romantic  about  his  money,  the 
mother  is  romantic  about  her  babies.  You  can  be  just 
as  romantic  about  the  practical  things  of  life  as  you 
can  about  those  things  whose  characteristic  attribute 
romance  is  usually  supposed  to  be.  Romance  is  just 
that  little  bit  of  rosy  fog  in  the  brain  which  keeps  us 
from  being  frozen  to  the  bones  in  an  instant  by  that 
ultimate  zero,  the  cold,  unvarnished  truth. 

It  is  rather  easy  to  be  romantic  over  love  and  roses 
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and  moonlight :  perhaps  it  shows  more  of  the  truly 
romantic  temperament  to  nourish  one’s  illusions  with 
the  furnishing  and  running,  say,  of  a  hotel.  This 
affair  of  creating  a  superlative  hotel,  which  its  guests 
would  look  back  upon  with  almost  incredulous  home¬ 
sickness  when  they  left  it,  and  to  which  they  would 
return  on  every  possible  occasion,  was  the  romance  as 
well  as  the  business  of  Ella’s  life. 

Surely  such  a  country  hotel  was  never  seen  before, 
shining  spick  and  span  in  always  fresh  paint  and  paper, 
plants  in  every  window,  fresh  white-starched  muslin 
curtains  and  new  carpets,  valances  of  ruffled,  flowered 
materials  on  all  the  beds. 

As  for  the  food,  it  beggared  description.  Every 
delicacy  that  Ella  could  find  by  scouring  the  market, 
the  countryside,  and  even  the  near-by  cities,  she  served 
to  the  bewildered  traveler.  It  was  her  pride  to  spring 
unusual  dishes  on  people  who  had  never  tasted  them 
before,  and  whose  admiration  and  wonder  she 
swallowed  greedily.  I  can  remember  Terry’s  keeping 
large  turtles  which  “the  boys”  had  caught  in  a  barrel 
at  the  back  door,  for  Ella  to  make  soup  from ;  and  it 
was  at  memorable  Sunday  dinners  at  the  hotel  that  I 
first  ate  woodchuck  and  wild  duck.  They  defied  the 
law  by  serving  game  out  of  season.  Terry  loved  to 
ask:  “Will  you  have  uh  wing  or  uh  drumstick?”  and 
then  to  deposit  a  quarter  of  rabbit  on  your  plate. 

And  the  rabbit  and  squirrel  pies — the  luscious 
strawberry  shortcakes — the  shrimp  salads  (which  I 
taught  her  to  make) — the  butternut  cakes — the 
fricasseed  chicken  with  biscuits  and  gravy — the  dande¬ 
lion  greens  with  which  a  bag  pudding  was  boiled — the 
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maple  mousse — the  boiled  dinners !  All  of  these 
served  on  a  spotlessly  clean  table,  glittering  with  fine 
china  and  cut-glass  and  silver,  flowers  almost  always, 
and  a  large  dish  of  fruit  and  another  of  cookies,  lest 
the  traveler  should  go  away  hungry!  And  such  a 
dinner  for  thirty-five  cents !  Ah,  those  were  the  good 
old  days! 

The  hotel  was  located  right  across  the  street  from  the 
railroad  station,  and  there  wasn’t  a  livelier  or  more 
exciting  spot  in  all  Styx  County.  The  big  four-story 
brick  hotel  over  in  the  Boro  hung  its  diminished  head 
in  shame  before  the  shabby,  two-story  wooden  building 
in  Lodi. 

Here  Terry  and  Ella  prospered  for  many  years, 
while  Ella  worked  hard,  and  Terry  not  quite  so  hard, 
as  befitted  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  a  male.  They  made 
much  money,  which  Francis,  their  only  son,  spent  for 
them  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  fast  as  they  made  it.  At, 
eleven  he  was  old  enough  to  go  around  with  a  huge 
roll  of  bills  in  his  pocket,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
sixteen  he  attended  the  Grand  Circuit  Races,  gambled, 
dissipated,  and  lived  like  a  young  prince. 

There  was  a  little  girl  born  to  Terry  and  Ella,  when 
Francis  was  about  five  years  old;  but  she  died  when 
she  was  four.  Ella  mourned  her  silently  and  never 
forgot  her,  and  Terry  looked  on  at  this  sorrow,  a 
little  uncomprehending. 

They  tried  sending  Francis  away  to  school,  after 
he  was  sixteen,  but  beyond  spending  a  lot  of  money 
and  having  a  very  giddy  time,  he  did  nothing  there. 
It  was  at  his  desire  that  they  left  their  small,  cosy 
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hotel  in  Lodi,  and  bought  the  big  brick  one  in  town, 
and  after  that  things  never  went  so  well  with  them. 
Ella  ruined  her  health  over  the  task  of  cleaning  up  the 
huge  barn  and  trying  to  keep  it  as  she  had  the  hotel  in 
Lodi.  The  place  was  so  big  and  so  costly  to  run  that 
Terry’s  bar-room  profits  were  never  what  they  had 
been,  and  Francis,  meanwhile,  spent  more  than  ever, 
and  was  continually  entertaining  and  treating  a  host 
of  parasites,  whom  he  euphemistically  called  his 
friends. 

He  was  the  prince  of  good  fellows,  this  Francis — a 
type  which  is  not  indigenous,  nor  so  common  now  as 
it  was  in  England  in  the  good  old  days  about  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges — those  roaring, 
spacious  times,  when  not  to  be  continually  drunken 
and  in  debt  was  not  to  be  a  gentleman. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  was  tremendously 
popular  with  everyone,  even  with  those  who  com- 
demned  him;  but  ministers  were  his  specialty.  Many 
and  many  a  one  did  he  entertain  and  get  boiling  drunk 
in  his  large,  luxuriously  furnished  room  at  the  hotel. 

He  was  and  lived  like  a  prince;  but  unlike  some 
princes,  he  had  absolutely  no  cares  or  responsibilities. 
His  father  and  mother  were  his  devoted  prime 
ministers,  who  waited  on  him  hand  and  foot,  laying 
everything  they  possessed  at  his  feet,  allowing  him  to 
spend  every  cent,  and  more,  that  they  made,  getting  up 
tremendous  dinners  for  his  friends,  ordering  in  a 
supply  of  choice  wines  so  that  he  might  treat  his  pals 
as  befitted  his  station. 

So  they  lived  for  a  few  years,  until  Ella  worked 
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and  ate  herself  into  a  dropsy,  and  then  they  rented  the 
hotel  and  went  to  live  in  a  little  house  with  three  or 
four  acres  of  rich  land,  which  was  near  our  place. 

Here  Ella  died  in  a  few  months.  The  doctor  told 
her  that  she  must  either  diet  or  die,  and  she  said :  “I’d 
rather  die  than  not  eat  what  I  want.” 

And  so,  one  morning  very  early,  we  heard  Francis 
walking  up  and  down  the  porch  of  their  house,  weep-> 
ing,  and  we  knew  that  Ella  was  no  more. 

I  remember  how  Terry  sat  down  at  the  piano,  as  we 
all  waited  in  the  sitting  room  before  the  funeral,  and 
began  to  play  an  old  time  waltz  with  that  soft,  rippling 
touch  which  long  ago  went  out  of  fashion.  Suddenly 
he  came  to  himself  with  a  sob,  dropped  his  head,  and 
walked  hastily  out  of  the  room. 

Terry  and  Francis  stayed  on  in  the  little  house,  with 
spasmodic  intervals  of  house-keepers ;  but  mostly 
housekeeping  in  gypsy  fashion  for  themselves.  The 
brick  hotel  burned  and  Francis  spent  the  insurance 
money.  He  hung  about,  perceptibly  mildewing,  until 
he,  realizing  perhaps  his  desperate  condition,  got  a 
state  job,  through  politician  friends,  his  boon  com¬ 
panions  of  other  days,  and  went  away.  Terry  moved 
out  of  the  little  house  and  into  the  old  Lodi  Hotel.  As 
for  the  little  house,  the  big  barn,  and  the  good  rich 
land  with  it,  he  sold  it,  and  of  course  Francis  spent 
the  money. 

* 

*  * 

Here  at  the  old  hotel  Terry  now  lives,  without 
anyone,  any  woman  I  mean,  to  keep  house  for  him. 
He  cooks  and  housekeeps  himself,  with  the  help  of  the 
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men  who  stay  with  him — men  who  have  at  some  time 
or  other  in  the  past  lost  their  souls  in  following  the 
siren  call  of  drink. 

To  these  men  the  hotel  is  home  and  fireside,  and, 
Terry  is  all  of  their  kindred  rolled  into  one — a  selfish, 
kind,  lazy,  cheating,  generous,  dishonest  father  to  bad, 
drunken,  lost,  grown-up  children;  and  yet  he  and  his 
place  satisfy  in  some  way  for  them  that  deepest  of 
human  needs,  the  ache  for  family  and  home. 

The  other  day  I  saw  one  of  the  men  come  in  after 
a  several  months’  absence — old  Billy  Porter,  a  south 
of  England  man,  than  whom  there  is  no  man  better, 
or  cleverer  with  a  horse  in  the  whole  country.  Billy 
hangs  around  the  County  Fairs  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  helping  around  the  stables  with  the  second- 
class  hacks  who  do  the  races,  and  recollecting  his 
former  greatness  on  the  Grand  Circuit.  Then,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  cold  weather,  he  returns  to  Terry  to 
be  sheltered,  and  to  make  the  only  return  in  his  power 
by  taking  care  of  the  weird  array  of  swopping  live¬ 
stock  which  Terry  always  has  on  hand. 

I  was  there  when  he  came  in.  I  had  known  that 
he  was  coming,  for  Terry  had  shown  me  a  letter  from 
him,  written  on  the  back  of  a  green  dodger  advertising 
an  auction  sale  of  horses,  and  beginning  thus :  “Terry 
O’Furey,  Dere  Sir: — I  send  you  these  few  lines  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am  feeling  fine  and  hop  you  are 
the  same.  If  you  was  thinkin  off  bettin  any  on  the 
races,  you  beter  get  up  a  little  on  Xanthippe  in  the 
3rd  race  Thursday  at  the  Paris  County  Fair,  where  I 
know  am.  She  has  it  all  over  Euchre  or  Poka  Boy 
either - ” 
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He  opened  the  door  and  walked  up  to  Terry  with 
an  assumption  of  nonchalance,  and  shook  hands  with 
him.  He  didn’t  say  anything,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
handshake,  that  and  the  home-returning  look  in  his 
eye,  that  I  could  tell  that  he  was  just  pulling  in,  after 
one  of  his  journeyings. 

Terry  too  acted  perfectly  indifferent :  “Just  blowed 
in  off  the  Big  Circuit?”  he  remarked;  but  I  knew  that 
he  was  glad  to  see  the  wanderer  wing  in  again  on  his 
accustomed  round,  and  that  when  there  came  a  time 
when  old  Billy  returned  no  more,  he  would  be  sorry, 
in  his  dumb,  subterranean  way. 

Last  winter,  when  times  were  hard  and  work  was 
scarce,  the  hotel  was  full  of  “the  boys,”  wintering  with 
Terry.  He  kept  them  without  a  murmur;  but  his 
ingenuity  in  finding  ways  to  make  them  earn  their 
keep  was  great,  and  all  during  the  short  winter  days 
a  bustling  activity  pervaded  the  place. 

Harry — “Herpicide”  they  call  him,  because  his  name 
is  something  like  that — spent  several  days  driving  back 
and  forth  from  the  sand-cut  where  the  old  railroad 
track  used  to  run,  with  Warwick  Girl,  once  the  pride 
of  Styx  County  race-tracks,  hitched  to  a  little  old 
lumber  wagon.  Harrol  was  helping  him,  and  between 
them  they  dug  and  transported  several  tons  oi 
“boney,”  almost  enough  to  keep  Terry  in  fuel  all 
winter.  Billy  took  care  of  the  livestock,  of  the  old  red 
cow  named  Pansy,  and  the  pig  which  Uncle  Dan’s 
family  had  left  on  Terry  when  they  went  away  for 
the  winter,  as  well  as  the  horses,  one  beautiful  bay 
colt,  the  hope  of  Terry’s  life,  named  Seven  Up,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  session  of  that 
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fascinating  game  when  the  colt’s  birth  had  been 
announced  to  him;  also  Chalk-line;  a  mule,  and  from 
time  to  time  various  other  extremely  transient  speci¬ 
mens  of  horse-flesh  which  Terry  chaffered  in  when 
the  mood  took  him. 

If  Dave  Gaven,  the  gentle,  garrulous  musician  and 
drunkard  happened  to  be  there,  the  house,  at  least 
below  stairs,  would  be  very  clean  and  tidy.  Dave  was 
always  mopping  and  scrubbing,  and  even  washed  tfle 
woodwork.  He  could  cook  good  food  too,  and  he 
actually  made  Terry  get  a  churn  so  that  he  could  make 
butter  from  Pansy’s  milk. 

It  was  great  going  up  to  the  hotel  in  the  dusky 
afternoon  of  a  winter’s  day;  then  they  would  all  of 
them  be  about  their  gypsyish  housekeeping.  Harrol 
Cooley  would  come  clumping  noisily  along  the  bare 
hall  into  the  sitting  room,  with  a  lantern  in  one 
mittened  hand,  and  a  pail  of  bran  mash  for  the  cow 
in  the  other.  He  would  look  wistfully  at  the  nice  fire 
burning  in  the  little  round  stove,  at  the  other  men 
loafing  on  the  two  couches  beside  the  fire;  then  he 
would  pass  on  into  the  kitchen  and  go  out  into  the 
snow  to  finish  his  chores. 

But  of  course  no  one  but  Billy  would  be  tending  to 
the  horses.  Each  man  specialized,  and  bitterly* 
resented  being  put  at  any  job  save  the  one  he  had 
elected  himself  to.  Dave  would  be  In  the  kitchen, 
an  old  apron  around  his  waist,  making  a  big  kettle 
of  soup  for  the  boys’  supper,  or  else  baking  pancakes, 
a  much-vaunted  accomplishment  of  his.  He  would 
peer  at  me  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  his  head 
and  neck  stooped  forward,  and  ask  me :  “Won’t  yuh 
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eat  uh  plate  of  th’  beef-soup?  It's  th’  first  makin’ 
an’  it’s  purty  good.” 

In  his  scraggy,  wistful  face,  with  its  dim  eyes 
always  peering  about,  as  though  looking  for  a  some¬ 
thing  lost,  you  could  almost  read  his  whole  tragic 
history. 

Dave  has  always  been  a  musician,  nothing  in  the 
world  if  not  an  instrument  for  the  reproduction  of 
tone:  and  the  world,  which  makes  but  a  scornful  and 
careless  use  of  such  instruments,  has  battered  and 
broken  him.  Music,  which  should  have  been  his  glory, 
has  been  his  downfall.  Once  he  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  with  a  fine  farm,  a  wife,  children.  There  was 
no  instrument  that  he  couldn’t  play:  piano,  fiddle, 
accordeon,  mouth-organ,  clarinet — he  was  always 
making  music  on  one  or  the  other  of  them.  I  fancied 
him  most  on  the  accordeon,  which  I  would  rather 
listen  to,  any  day,  than  a  pipe-organ.  The  neighbors, 
the  whole  countryside  were  always  at  him  to  play  for 
their  dances,  and  of  course  there  was  always  plenty  of 
cider  and  whiskey  at  every  dance.  His  fame  spread 
far  and  wide :  he  was  the  king  of  the  ball  always — a, 
very  drunken  king  he  usually  ended  by  being,  one  who 
had  to  be  loaded  into  a  lumber  wagon  and  carried 
snoring  to  his  bed. 

And  then  to  get  up  in  a  few  short  hours  and  put 
in  a  good  day’s  work  on  the  farm — it  was  impossible ! 

His  wife  tried  to  stop  his  playing  at  the  dances: 
“She  knew  how  it  would  end,  and  so  did  I,”  he  says; 
but  he  wouldn’t  stop.  And  now  he  is  an  old  man  and 
a  wanderer,  without  home  or  family,  with  nothing  left 
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to  him  but  his  music — no  true  musician  ever  stops 
playing — and  his  mad,  overmastering  passion  for 
drink. 

He  irritates  Terry  by  teasing  him  all  the  time  for 
just  one  more  small  glassful;  I  know  that  it  hurts 
Terry's  self-respect  to  see  a  man  so  without  any. 

After  the  boys  have  done  up  the  chores  in  house 
and  barn  to  Terry’s  satisfaction,  they  gather  round 
the  kitchen  table,  which  is  gotten  ready  for  supper 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  taking  off  the  newspapers 
which  have  covered  it  since  the  last  meal.  Dave  serves 
them  up  the  soup  in  large,  nicked  old  soup-plates,  and, 
if  it  is  a  time  when  Dave  has  gone  away,  they  sup 
simply  on  crackers  and  cheese  and  coffee.  Terry  very 
seldom  sits  down  to  the  table  with  anyone :  he  prefers 
to  sit  down  alone,  or  more  usually,  to  eat  at  odd 
moments  standing  by  the  table,  a  cup  in  one  hand,  a 
sandwich  made  of  bread  and  onions  in  the  other. 

The  kitchen  is  a  big  room  with  a  rough  board  floor, 
all  sealed,  sides  and  overhead,  with  wood  painted  a 
yellow-gray.  Around  the  doors,  where  Dave  has  made 
desperate  attempts  to  clean  the  woodwork,  there  arey 
irregular  light  splotches.  There  are  great  spaces 
beneath  the  doors,  and  it  is  always  a  shivery,  uncom¬ 
fortable  room  in  the  winter. 

The  boys  hastily  gulp  down  their  food,  their  heads 
bent  forward,  looking  over  their  shoulders  occasion¬ 
ally,  as  though  they  are  afraid  of  being  put  out  before 
they  finish. 

As  soon  as  they  can  possibly  get  through,  they 
adjourn  into  the  room  in  the  front  of  the  hotel  which 
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used  to  be  the  office.  A  partition  of  wood,  which  stops 
two  feet  short  of  the  ceiling,  divides  this  room  from 
the  old  bar-room  back  of  it.  In  the  corner  nearest  the 
bar  is  the  high,  old-fashioned  quarter-circle  hotel  desk, 
and  in  the  opposite  corner  is  the  original  old  office 
stove,  the  traditional  base-burner,  its  pot-bellied  sides 
whitewashed  just  as  they  used  to  be  when  their  warm 
glow  was  the  beacon  for  every  Styx  Township  farmer, 
coldly  driving  to  town  through  the  snow. 

This  room  is  all  sealed  with  wood,  like  the  kitchen. 
There  is  an  old  upholstered  settee  against  the  desk, 
which  Terry  put  there  to  make  the  room  neat  for  the 
“lady  vote,”  as  the  boys  call  it.  For  this  room  and 
the  bar-room  have  been  for  many  years  the  Township 
polling-place.  This  settee  is  rather  broken  down  and 
dilapidated  now  from  the  boys  loafing  on  it  in  their 
dirty  clothes. 

There  are  several  wooden  armchairs,  the  regulation 
“bar-room  chair,”  and  two  round  tables,  the  one 
nearest  the  stove  covered  with  playing  cards  arranged 
for  Terry’s  game  of  solitaire,  at  which  he  is  always 
being  interrupted.  There  is  also  a  checker-board,  with 
some  of  the  checkers  fallen  to  the  floor,  newspapers, 
and  one  or  two  filthy,  paper-covered  novels:  Dora 
Thorne  (this,  Dave’s  taste),  Nick  Carter ,  or  perhaps 
one  of  Laura  Jean  Libbey’s. 

Two  sides  of  the  room  have  rows  of  nails  hung  full 
of  second-hand  overcoats  and  clothes  of  all  kinds. 
From  swopping  watches  and  horses,  Terry  has  lately 
branched  out  into  the  second-hand  clothing  business. 
Most  of  these  garments  he  buys  very  cheap  from  Ikey 
the  Jew  pedler,  who  is  no  match  for  him  at  trading, 
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and  who  is  a  fascinated,  if  unwilling,  victim.  He  then 
sells  the  stuff  at  unheard  of  profits,  and  takes  a  wicked 
delight  in  telling  the  almost  weeping  Ikey  about  it. 

A  smiling  son  of  Naples  has  lately  stayed  overnight 
at  the  hotel,  with  his  basket  of  plaster  images,  and 
now  on  the  top  of  the  partition  there  repose  three 
highly  colored  plaster  rabbits,  and  a  couple  of 
disproportionately  large  pigeons.  The  boys  are  always 
threatening  to  get  a  gun  and  shoot  them  off,  and  in 
the  old  days  it  would  have  undoubtedly  been  done; 
but  those  days  of  brave  and  vine-crowned  drunken¬ 
ness  are  past.  To-day’s  intoxication  is  an  uninspired, 
sordid  affair. 

Over  the  door  which  leads  into  the  hall  is  a  ghastly 
chromo  of  Martha  Washington;  over  the  desk  are  two 
colored  lithographs  advertising  the  Hoffman  House 
cigar,  one  a  splendid  glimpse  of  the  dining  room  of 
the  old  Hoffman  House  in  all  its  glory,  the  other  a 
group,  Admirals  Dewey  and  Sampson,  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  Mark  Hanna,  and  other  notables  greatly 
enjoying  a  Hoffman  House  cigar.  Evidently  gotten 
out  about  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War. 

On  the  wall  beside  the  stove  is  an  old  steel  engraving 
of  “American  Authors.”  There  is  one  just  like  it  in 
the  post-office,  with  a  “key”  beside  it,  so  that  that  rare 
visitor  at  Terry’s  who  cares  to  puzzle  his  brains  over 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Bayard  Taylor,  Phoebe  Carey, 
et  al,  can  have  his  doubts  resolved  by  a  trip  into 
Styxtown. 

But  the  picture  which  pulls  the  whole  room  to¬ 
gether  is  a  flaming  red  poster  advertising  Red  Top 
Rye.  Poised  on  one  foot  on  a  large  spinning  top  is 
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a  ballet  girl  in  short  red  skirts,  a  red  rose  in  her  hair, 
and  on  her  face  that  quite  indescribable  expression  of 
fatuous  drunkenness  which  in  the  1880’s  was  supposed 
to  indicate  a  “fast”  girl.  Below  the  top  is  pictured 
a  complicated  reaper  and  binder,  or  something  of  that 
sort:  just  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  picture 
I  have  never  figured  out. 

When  Terry  is  in  a  good  humor,  this  is  the  pleasant¬ 
est  club  in  the  world.  It  is  snug  and  warm  and 
brightly  lighted.  There  isn’t  a  man  in  Lodi  who 
doesn’t  long  to  be  there,  and  who  won’t  be  there,  if 
the  wife  can  be  escaped  from  at  not  too  great  a  cost. 
Of  course  it  has  always  made  the  women  wild  to  have 
their  men  go  to  the  Lodi  Hotel,  and  Terry  has  always 
been  regarded  more  or  less  as  an  enemy  by  men’s  wives. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  he  is  more  than  a  little  sensitive 
about  it. 

This  night  there  is  a  recrudescence  of  winter  in 
spring,  all  the  more  bitter  for  being  so  brief.  The 
snow  swirls  outside,  the  wind  moans,  but  the  crack 
at  the  bottom  of  the  door  is  stopped  with  an  old  coat 
which  Terry  may  this  very  evening  take  up  and  sell; 
the  fire  of  boney  is  hot  and  bright;  and  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  lifts  her  patrician  lip  familiarly,  if  disdainfully, 
above  the  hall  door. 

Terry  is  feeling  very  cheerful,  and  he  can  be  the 
most  fascinating  man  in  the  world  if  he  is  happy.  He 
tells  some  funny  story,  and  the  boys  all  laugh 
flatteringly.  His  mood  always  dominates  them.  I 
think  he  must  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Francis  in 
which  he  did  not  ask  for  money:  if  he  had  not  heard 
from  him  when  it  was  time;  or  if  he  had  asked  for 
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fifty  dollars,  as  he  does  every  week  or  so,  Terry  would 
be  silent  and  grouchy,  and  the  boys,  after  sitting 
around  for  awhile  would  slink  furtively  out. 

No,  it  can’t  be  just  the  negative  cheerfulness  he 
would  get  from  a  favorable  letter  from  Francis:  he 
must  have  had  some  piece  of  good  luck :  he  must  have 
won  in  a  poker  game  or  made  a  good  swop. 

When  Ted  Pebe  comes  in,  Terry  challenges  him  to 
a  game  of  checkers,  and,  naturally,  beats  him.  The 
O’Fureys  have  always  been  good  at  all  games,  and 
Terry  is  the  all-round  cleverest  of  the  bunch,  although 
Uncle  Pat  is  better  than  he  is  at  checkers,  and  Cousin 
Asa  was  celebrated  over  the  whole  state  for  his  skill 
at  that  game. 

After  he  has  beaten  Ted  one  game  he  begins  to 
play  tricks  on  him.  He  suddenly  tilts  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  then  grabs  a  couple  of  his  men  off  the  board. 
This  makes  him  think  of  a  pedler  who  once  came  along 
with  a  pack  of  cheap  jewelry,  and  of  how,  when  he  had 
the  pack  spread  open  on  the  bar-room  floor,  he  tilted 
the  man’s  hat  over  his  eyes,  as  he  did  Ted’s  to-night. 

“He  always  thought  one  of  th’  boys  sorter  got  a 
ring  or  two  on  him  when  he  couldn’t  see,”  concludes 
Terry,  “but  I  guess  they  didn’t  or  I’d  a  seen  ’em  do  it.” 

This  puts  the  boys  in  great  spirits.  They  each  of 
them  have  a  good  story  which  must  be  told  at  once, 
and  they  all  begin  to  talk  at  the  same  time,  each 
addressing  himself  to  me.  I  have  quite  a  standing 
with  them,  and  they  always  contend  for  my  notice, 
when  I  come  and  sit  with  them  for  awhile.  They  let 
their  opinion  of  me  leak  out  when  they  are  drunk,  and 
it  rather  flatters  me.  They  consider  me  as  a  fellow 
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with  brains,  a  smart  and  not  too  particular  lawyer, 
one  who  goes  with  stylish  society  people  when  there 
are  any  to  go  with,  and  who,  it  is  rumored,  has  a  bit 
of  money.  One  day  when  Ted  was  at  the  beaming 
stage  of  drink,  he  confided  in  me:  “Say,  it’s  lucky 
fer  you,  yuh  ain’t  like  yer  father.  He  was  too  gosh 
darned  honest.  I  guess  yuh  won’t  suffer  from  that 
disease,  will  yuh?” 

It  tells  a  lot  about  me  that,  far  from  being  stung  by 
this  speech,  it  tickled  not  only  my  sense  of  humor,  but, 
my  pride.  I  am  like  my  fellow  townsmen  in  so  many 
ways,  and  it  is  very  true  that  we  gently  scorn  a  “damn- 
fool  honest”  man,  the  while  we  respect  him  with  our 
mouths.  My  qualifications  are  much  better  calculated 
to  give  me  deference  and  reputation  in  this,  and  many 
another  American  town. 

The  boys  all  try  to  talk  to  me,  and  Terry  cleverly 
guides  the  conversation  around  to  the  old-time  turkey 
and  chicken  shootings  which  used  to  take  place  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  sometimes  at  intervals 
all  winter.  I  wonder  why  he  has  begun  to  talk  on 
this  subject :  I  can  feel  that  he  has  some  object  in 
getting  up  the  boys’  interest,  and  is  approaching  it  in 
his  sinuous,  oblique  way. 

Soon  I  find  out :  he  gets  six  of  the  boys  down  at  the 
table,  playing  euchre  at  a  quarter  each  for  several 
chickens  he  has  on  hand  and  wants  to  get  rid  of.  At 
a  dollar  and  a  half  per  chicken,  that  isn’t  so  bad.  He 
and  I  leave  them  playing,  and  go  into  the  sitting  room, 
where  John  Fronk  and  another  man  have  come  in 
to  taste  a  pitcher  of  Terry’s  celebrated  elderberry 
wine. 
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In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when,  along  the 
banks  of  the  streams  and  along  all  the  meadow  fences 
the  bushes  were  full  of  purple  berries,  Terry  had  all 
the  Lodi  children  out  in  posses,  coming  at  night  with 
clothes-baskets,  wash-tubs,  the  characteristic  recep¬ 
tacles  of  the  locality,  full  of  the  material  for  a  tremen¬ 
dous  brewing. 

Toward  spring  he  still  had  six  of  the  fourteen 
barrels  left.  On  the  rest  he  had  made  a  nice  little  roll, 
which  had  been  spent  in  the  usual  way  by  Francis. 

This  wine  of  Terry’s  has  an  individuality  all  its 
own.  It  is  like  life.  When  it  is  young,  when  it  is  first 
made  it  is  mild  and  sweet,  a  little  indecisive  as  to  taste 
and  effects.  Later  it  becomes  quite  sour:  it  has  a 
middle  aged,  disappointed  savor.  But  in  its  last  stage 
it  has  become  sweet  again,  mellow  and  rich  as  it  was 
not  when  it  was  new;  but  deep  down,  as  you  take  a 
long  draught,  there  is  a  penetrating  acidity  which  bites 
your  palate  through  and  through. 

Well,  after  all,  there  is  always  the  choice  between 
drinking  and  not  drinking,  if  you  do  not  like  the 
flavor  of  the  wine! 

In  the  sitting  room,  before  the  little  stove,  which  is 
almost  red  hot,  I  have  a  few  glasses  of  wine  with  John 
Fronk  and  his  friend.  They  have  been  up  in  the 
woods,  cutting  out  some  small  poplar  timber  for  stove 
wood,  and  John  pulls  out  of  a  paper  sack,  which  he 
has  in  his  mackinaw  pocket,  a  handful  of  sassafras 
bark,  which  he  gives  to  me.  Then  they  both  get  to 
talking  about  jaunts  of  theirs  through  the  woods,  of 
sassafras  and  ginseng  hunts,  and  of  the  finding  of  bee 
trees.  John  tells  me  how  to  make  sassafras  tea,  which 
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he  says  will  make  you  all  over  new,  when  you  have 
spring  fever  and  do  not  want  to  eat  or  move. 

As  usual,  they  both  want  to  talk  at  once,  in  a  crude, 
simple  egotism,  which  I  do  not  mind  nearly  so  much 
as  I  do  the  more  complex  and  ferocious  kinds  of  my 
intellectual  friends. 

At  last  I  get  tired  of  trying  with  my  usual  mere¬ 
tricious  politeness  to  listen  to  them  both  at  once,  so  I 
get  up  and  go  through  the  already  melting,  brief  snow 
of  spring,  through  the  dark  night,  to  my  lonely  home. 
But  I  do  not  feel  lonely  or  sad,  only  drowsy  and  com¬ 
fortably  dull,  thanks  to  Terry’s  beneficient  aura,  and 
the  genial  elderberry. 

* 

*  * 

The  basket-ball  season  has  ended  in  a  blaze  of  glory, 
with  a  typical  Styxtown  episode.  We  had  a  game 
scheduled  with  the  Sourburg  high-school  girls,  and 
at  the  last  minute  the  Styxtown  School  Board  told 
us  we  couldn’t  play,  because  they  had  an  epidemic  of 
measles  up  there.  It  was  too  late  to  stop  their  coming, 
and  so  I  met  them  at  the  train  and  put  them  all  in  my 
office,  where  they  hung  out  of  the  windows  and 
shouted  at  everyone  who  passed,  while  I  dashed 
around,  arguing  with  the  pig-headed  members  of  the 
School  Board  and  with  the  janitor  of  the  hall,  and 
feeling  as  though  I  were  the  proprietor  of  a  stranded 
menagerie. 

Styxtown’s  apache  element  stood  around,  observing 
events  with  their  usual  interest,  and  finally  one  erf  them 
suggested  that  we  go  down  to  Beauville  and  play  our 
game  in  the  hall  there. 
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That  was  a  noble  idea!  It  was  already  five  o’clock, 
but  by  six  we  had  phoned  and  engaged  the  Beauville 
hall;  the  apaches,  who  are  nothing  if  not  sports,  had 
promised  to  round  up  enough  autos  to  take  us,  and  we 
had  arranged  for  the  two  boys’  teams  to  go  with  us 
and  play  a  game  also. 

Beauville  was  thrilled  to  the  core  at  the  news  that 
we  were  descending  upon  them,  and  they  incurred  the 
lasting  enmity  of  their  preachers  by  deserting  a 
Sunday-school  convention  to  come  to  our  game.  The 
boys  played  like  tigers,  the  high-school  boys  beat  the 
town  boys  by  one  lonely  point;  but  the  fourteen-year- 
old  little  devils  from  Sourburg  were  too  much  for  my 
girls,  who  are  a  little  apt  to  get  temperamental  when 
they  are  excited. 

But  the  gesture  of  rebellion  was  nevertheless  a 
success.  We  made  expenses  and  had  a  nice  dance  after 
the  game,  I  was  congratulated  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Beauville  Bridge  Club,  who  were  there  to  a  man; 
and  the  Styxtown  School  Board  enlivened  the  evening 
by  telephoning  threats  of  quarantine  and  other  dire; 
penalties  to  the  manager  of  the  hall,  and  to  us  indis¬ 
criminately. 

As  for  the  Sourburg  girls,  they  had  the  time  of 
their  lives,  and  begged  us  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to 
ask  them  down  to  play  again.  After  all,  nothing 
succeeds  like  a  successful  rebellion,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  the  season  ended  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

The  girls  want  to  put  baskets  up  in  the  baseball  park 
and  practise  this  summer ;  but  I  don’t  think  they  will 
ever  get  together,  now  that  school  is  out. 

Perhaps  it  is  better :  now  I  shall  not  see  so  much  of 
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Lucille.  It  would  be  all  right,  if  things  didn’t 
progress;  but  there  is  nothing  more  fluid  than  love. 
It  flows  on  much  too  fast  for  me,  who  hate  any  kind  of 
change. 

And  perhaps  if  we  are  not  together  so  much,  she 
will  fasten  her  variable  sixteen-year-old  attention  on 
someone  else. 

What  a  gargantuan  absurdity  our  civilization  is, 
anyway!  If  we  had  designed  it  and  laboriously  built 
it  up  expressly  to  lop  off  and  prune  away  as  many 
of  our  joys  as  possible,  we  couldn’t  have  had  more  of 
a  success.  As  needs  not  to  be  said,  it  is  a  success  in 
no  other  way. 

In  the  days  of  Solomon,  if  a  man  saw  a  girl  who 
took  his  fancy,  he  added  her  to  his  wives,  without  any 
arriere  pensee.  If  I  were  a  Marquesan  savage,  I 
should  put  flowers  in  Lucille’s  hair,  and  lead  her,  after 
the  marriage  feast,  half  drunk  with  kava,  to  my 
paepae.  And  she  would  love  me  madly  and  fully, 
with  trust  and  passion,  as  I  should  love  her.  She 
would  not  be  half  afraid  of  me  as  she  is  now,  with 
the  instinct  of  fear  which  civilization  has  planted  in 
her. 

But  it  is  futile  to  yearn  for  the  natural  beauty  to 
which  we  have  erected  in  our  minds  and  souls  a  frail 
and  yet  an  impassable  barrier.  After  this  I  shall 
try  to  keep  away  from  her — shall  I? 

How  do  I  know  what  I  shall  do?  For  in  me,  con¬ 
tinually  thwarted  by  his  decadent  neighbor,  is  the 
primitive  savage  that  is  somewhere  in  every  hyper- 
civilized  neurotic.  What  if  I  should  meet  her  on  one  of 
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ihese  caressing  moonlit  nights,  which  draw  the  soul 
out  of  one,  like  some  poignantly  sweet  perfume? 

She  would  walk  out  with  me  if  5  asked  her.  After 
the  next  dance,  when  we  have  waltzed  together,  and 
she  has  pressed  that  smooth  cheek  of  hers  against 
mine,  I  will  take  her  into  the  restaurant  and  get  her 
some  ice-cream.  Then  we  will  stroll  up  to  the  Cove 
bridge,  and  lean  over  the  rotten  railing  and  look  at 
the  ’white  moon  gilding  the  pond-lily  leaves  afloat  in 
the  stagnant  water. 

My  arm  will  wrap  itself  around  her  waist  like  the 
tentacle  of  a  devil-fish,  and  with  as  little  conscious 
volition.  And  then  I  will  kiss  her  on  her  lips,  which 
curl  back  like  the  petals  of  a  flower.  It  will  not  be 
quite  light  enough  for  me  to  see  the  blood  rush  up 
under  her  fair  skin,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  for  that. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  lucky  human  beings  who  have 
been  blessed  by  the  gift  of  sound  nerves  in  a  sound 
body,  so  that  they  are  able  to  lead  a  calm,  well- 
balanced  life,  without  any  mad  predispositions  or 
shadows  from  a  soul  on  fire.  I  am  one  of  those 
products  of  sex-repression,  sick  nerves,  syphilis, 
alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  who  knows  what,  in  my  for¬ 
bears.  I  and  those  like  me  have  been  bred  most  freely 
in  the  big  cities,  from  Babylon  to  New  York,  and  our 
appearance  in  the  small  towns  is  a  sinister  portent  of 
where  our  modern  world  is  going. 

We  are  all  of  us  a  trifle  mad,  we  others ;  but  some 
of  us  add  to  our  insanity  that  sense  of  rhythm  which 
is  a  concomitant  of  genius.  We  go  crazy  about  one 
thing  after  another;  but  we  all  have  our  favorite 
delusion,  and  mine  is  girls. 
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In  this  poignant  predilection  of  mine,  passion  has 
a  comparatively  insignificant  part.  It  is  simply  that 
they  have  the  potent  spell  which  bathes  my  mind  and 
my  soul  in  the  only  light  they  know. 

I  love  to  be  with  them,  to  talk  to  them,  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  them,  to  watch  all  their  graceful  feline 
ways  and  moods.  They  please  me  intimately  and 
keenly,  fulfill  me,  and  satisfy  me  to  the  core  of  my 
being.  There  is  an  echo  of  matriarchy  in  my  feeling : 
a  bit  of  the  child,  the  masochist,  and  the  harem  slave. 

I  am  essentially  a  passive,  negative  type.  I  was  not 
born  to  act,  and  I  cannot  act  successfully,  though  I 
sweat  blood  in  trying  to.  And  so  I  let  people  and 
situations  drift  to  me,  envelop  me,  and  drift  away 
again,  without  being  able  to  hold  them  or  to  alter 
them. 

Naturally,  my  lovers  and  friends  have  been  of  the 
aggressive  type.  The  girls  who  have  loved  me  have 
picked  me  out  and  taken  me  for  theirs,  and  I  have 
resisted  them  very  little,  realizing  the  futility  of  my  try- 
ing  to  get  away.  And,  though  in  time  I  have  come  to  be 
very  fond  of  the  girls  who  have  loved  me,  yet  the  ones 
I  have  really  loved  and  wanted  badly  I  have  never 
had  much  luck  in  getting.  I  have  a  superstition  that 
I  was  no  more  meant  to  be  the  aggressor  in  love  than 
in  anything  else.  It  is  not  my  role :  if  I  ever  attempt 
it,  I  do  it  poorly,  I  fail. 

In  the  same  way  my  friends  pick  me  out.  That  is, 
if  I  have  ever  had  any  friends,  which  I  sometimes 
doubt,  for  friendship  can  only  be  between  equals,  and 
whom  have  I  ever  known  that  was  enough  like  me  to 
be  my  equal  ? 
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But  I  have  had  what  I  suppose  the  world  would  call 
friends.  I  have  that  facile,  polite,  hypocritical,  good- 
natured  disposition  which  makes  almost  everyone  like 
me.  And  so  they  invite  me,  they  come  to  see  me,  they 
defend  me  when  the  irreconcilables,  the  Puritan 
element,  say  that  I  am  a  wicked,  godless  heathen  and 
a  detriment  to  the  town. 

But  in  time  most  of  these  friendships,  which  have 
nearly  all  of  them  been  with  women  and  girls,  have 
drifted  into  a  state  of  polite  indifference,  principally 
because  I  have  done  nothing  whatever  to  retain 
them. 

The  truth  is,  I  have  nothing  to  give  to  a  friend, 
except  my  polite  attention,  which  gradually  comes  to 
mask  a  profound  ennui.  There  is  something  about  me 
that  draws  out  the  ego  in  others,  and  I  grow  fearfully 
weary  of  having  people  lean  the  elbows  of  their 
egotism  upon  me. 

* 

5jt  * 

Often,  out  of  my  inexhaustible  curiosity,  I  have  the 
desire  to  escape  for  awhile  into  other  souls  and  other 
lives;  but  not  for  long.  It  would  take  me  such  a 
very  little  while  to  go  through  the  new,  strange  life, 
and  come  out  on  the  other  side,  weary  of  it,  and  ready 
for  something  else. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  lives  I  would  like  to 
try,  if  the  time  were  not  so  short.  I  would  like  to  be 
an  actor  and  musician  in  the  company  of  Billy  Ger- 
mond,  one  of  our  two  Styxtown  impresarios,  which 
he  takes  out  “in  the  sticks”  every  summer;  but  for 
that  I  would  first  have  to  shed  my  catlike  dislike  for 
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dirt.  I  would  like  to  be  a  side-show  barker,  a 
chauffeur,  a  gambler  on  an  Atlantic  liner,  a  prize¬ 
fighter.  There  are,  too,  lives  of  nameless  degradation 
which  some  mysterious  instinct  of  humiliation  in  me 
would  enjoy  for  a  time. 

But  the  career  which  would  yield  for  a  time  the 
utmost  of  romance  and  adventure  would  be  that  of 
cafe  proprietor,  or  bar-tender-owner  of  one  of  those 
now,  alas,  vanished,  shining,  be-mirrored,  and  glossy 
mahogany  palaces  of  all  earthly  bliss,  where  out  of 
sparkling  bottles  of  myriad  colors,  shapes  and  sizes 
there  was  poured  the  elixir  of  youth  and  joy. 

That  would  be  the  superlife.  The  women  would 
fawn  on  one  for  a  little  fickle  and  haughty  attention; 
and  the  men  would  sue  for  a  little  of  that  friendship 
which  could  confer  more  solid  benefits  than  that  of 
a  prince  of  the  blood. 

Terry  is  one  of  these  uncrowned  kings,  and  I  could 
wish  nothing  more  than  to  be  as  much  of  a  success  as 
he  has  been.  He  has  succeeded  in  every  way  except 
in  amassing  money,  and  that  is  because  his  affection, 
for  Francis  has  betrayed  him. 

But  nevertheless,  he  is  an  uncrowned  king.  He  is 
a  leader  among  his  associates,  he  is  looked  up  to„ 
feared,  and  deferred  to.  He  is  powerful,  as  only  those 
who  have  control  of  the  pleasures  of  life  are  powerful. 
He  lives  among  the  kind  of  people  he  likes  and  is 
accustomed  to,  and  among  these  he  is  a  monarch.  And 
so  I  say  that  I  have  seldom  known  a  more  successful 
man  than  Terry,  if  we  consider  success  as  the  having 
of  what  one  wants — and  how  else  should  one  consider 
it?  I  only  wish  I  had  the  qualities  that  make  him 
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impregnable:  his  steadfastness  and  indivisibility  of 
soul. 

But  of  all  the  lives  I  want  to  try  for  a  time,  it  is 
never  a  respectable  one  which  appeals  to  me,  and  I  can 
never  with  any  zest  contemplate  myself  as  earning 
what  is  known  as  “an  honest  living.”  My  wits,  so 
superior  to  most  people’s,  are  of  no  value  to  me  unless 
they  help  me  to  make  a  living — and  somewhat  over — 
easily  and  lazily,  with  plenty  of  leisure  and  pleasure. 
Day  labor  of  body  or  brains  is  not  for  me,  and  I 
always  feel  a  touch  of  scorn  for  the  man  who  can 
achieve  no  better  modus  vivendi  than  to  give  good 
measure  of  labor  for  the  scanty  living  which  the 
powerful  ones  permit  him  to  have. 

And  I  laugh  up  my  sleeve  at  these  same  powerful 
ones  as  they  try  so  hard  to  inculcate  their  school- 
teacher-like  system  of  rewards  for  honest  labor  and 
punishments  for  dishonest  idleness.  In  their  infantile 
ethical  system  it  is  not  yet  understood  that  there  is 
some  secret  essence  of  the  soul,  some  quirk  of  the 
will,  which  inevitably  makes  us  what  we  are,  victims 
or  victors,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  or 
kings  and  princes  in  our  own  class  of  society.  And 
this  predisposition  not  one  in  a  million  of  us  has  the 
power  to  change,  even  though  he  should  know  how 
to  do  it. 

To  each  of  us  then,  what  is  inherent  in  him :  to  the 
Indian  ascetic  his  self-inflicted  tortures  to  the  glory  of 
God;  to  Terry  the  monarchy  of  his  bar;  and  to  me 
unlawful  knowledge  and  perverse  joys,  and  success  of 
whatever  kind,  so  long  as  it  brings  me  money  and 
music,  and  dancing,  and  girls. 
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Lucille  and  I  have  had  a  quarrel — that  is,  she  has 
quarreled  with  me,  not  I  with  her.  It  was  one  of  those 
mysterious  scraps  which  girls  seem  to  start  auto¬ 
matically,  without  any  cause,  but  which  probably 
rise  from  their  physical  being  through  their  subcon¬ 
scious. 

It  began  in  her  father’s  store,  among  the  crudities 
of  hams,  bacon,  butter  and  eggs,  and  sides  of  beef, 
and  was  developed  by  the  badinage  of  her  mother  and 
the  ‘half  dozen  habitues  of  the  place. 

Often  on  my  way  home  at  night  I  stop  to  exchange 
amenities  with  Mrs.  Poncelle,  her  sister,  and  the  other 
women  who  are  always  to  be  found  there  at  about 
half -past  eight. 

These  seances  are  samples,  with  the  difference  which 
everything  in  Styxtown  possesses,  of  the  meetings 
which  occur  in  some  favorite  store  in  ten  thousand 
American  small  towns  every  evening  of  the  year.  They 
are  a  little  coarse  and  vulgar,  a  little  witty,  more  than 
a  little  jolly,  with  always  an  undercurrent  of  sex  run¬ 
ning  through  them:  they  are  part  of  the  social  life  of 
the  community,  and  are  prototypes  of  the  gregarious 
intimacies  of  the  Italian  piazza  and  the  French  side¬ 
walk  cafe,  except  that  in  America  these  institutions 
are  preponderantly  feminine,  instead  of  masculine,  as 
elsewhere. 

The  night  of  our  quarrel,  things  were  about  as  usual 
when  I  went  into  the  store.  Lucille’s  mother,  a  good- 
looking  woman  of  about  thirty-seven,  quite  stout  and 
matronly,  but  with  something  girlish  about  her  yet, 
was  sitting  on  a  bread  box,  surrounded  by  four 
respectable  women  and  one  painted  lady.  The  women 
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were  all  kidding  Mr.  Poncelle  and  his  new  butcher, 
who  answered  back  as  well  as  they  could,  but  who 
nevertheless  bore  an  air  of  being  on  the  defensive. 
Lucille  was  standing  behind  the  counter,  her  fuzzy  hair 
down  her  back,  dipping  into  the  candy  case. 

Mrs.  Poncelle  made  room  for  me  beside  her  on 
the  bread  box.  She  is  not  at  all  averse  to  flirting  a 
bit  with  me  herself,  and  when  she  transferred  her 
attention  to  me,  all  the  other  women  did  likewise. 

We  Americans  are  the  most  inhibited  people  on 
earth:  for  love,  sorrow,  pain,  despair,  gaiety,  passion, 
we  have  only  one  gesture — the  joke;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  that  we  are  past  masters.  With  us  the 
joke  attains  a  rich,  racy  subtlety,  a  breadth,  a  univer¬ 
sality,  and  yet  an  indigenousness  which  no  other 
country  can  equal.  A  joke  of  ours  often  expresses 
with  an  uncanny  revelation  the  whole  of  us,  everything 
that  we  are,  that  we  have  been,  and  that  we  hope  to  be. 

“Well,  Pve  seen  you  out  twice  this  week  with  Mrs. 
Harden,”  began  Mrs.  Poncelle,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
named  Grace,  “what’re  you  trying  to  do?  Break  up 
a  home?” 

I  put  my  arm  around  her  waist:  “There's  other 
homes  I'd  rather  break  up,  if  I  was  in  the  business.” 

The  women  all  laughed  delightedly:  this  was  a 
cream  of  a  jest  to  them,  and  they  would  have  been  still 
more  pleased  if  I  had  put  my  words  into  practice. 

“You  might  come  down  to-morrow,  Dag,  and  break 
up  my  home,”  said  Mrs.  Deemer,  a  pale,  thin,  sandy- 
haired  young  woman,  “Elmer's  going  to  be  away  for  a 
few  days.  He's  working  on  Earl  Philburn’s  new 
barn.” 
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This  led  the  talk  away  into  a  consideration  of  Earl 
Philburn’s  career,  his  extravagances  and  dishonesties. 

I  heard  Lucille  opening  the  candy  case  again,  and 
then  she  came  out  from  behind  the  counter,  and  stood 
beside  her  mother,  pouting. 

“Ym  mad  at  you !”  she  announced,  importantly. 

“What  have  I  done?”  I  asked. 

“You  haven’t  been  up  to  see  me  in  ever  so  long. 
You  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  me  since  school  has 
been  out.” 

“Well,  you  see,  dear,  I’m  always  awfully  busy  this 
time  of  year.”  That  was  true ;  but  it  was  more  a  cer¬ 
tain  belated  caution  that  had  kept  me  away  from  her 
for  a  few  days. 

“Yes,  awfully  busy  you  are!”  she  said  scornfully, 
“I  didn’t  see  anyone  go  up  in  your  office  all  yesterday 
afternoon.” 

So  she  has  been  watching  me  out  of  the  bay- 
window!  All  girls  are  full  of  a  certain  primordial 
perversity  which  makes  them  pursue  relentlessly  what¬ 
ever  flies  from  them.  Therefore  flight,  as  many  men 
have  discovered,  is  the  poorest  possible  way  of  escape. 

“I’m  sorry,”  I  held  out  my  hand  to  her,  rather 
helplessly,  “let’s  make  it  up  and  be  friends.”  But 
this  silly  evasion  only  made  her  crosser. 

“Til  hold  your  hand  if  you  want  me  to,”  said  her 
mother.  Lucille  looked  sniftily  at  her  coquettish 
parent  and  me,  as  we  clasped  hands.  She  is  a  stiff 
little  thing,  and  she  disapproved  of  this  performance, 
besides  being  a  little  jealous. 

I  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  saw  temper  and  hesita¬ 
tion  there.  Then  suddenly  her  doubts  were  resolved : 
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she  gave  me  a  good,  resounding  slap  on  the  cheek.  At 
the  same  time  she  blushed  brightly  and  I  saw  that 
she  was  really  hurt  and  angry  at  me.  I  couldn’t  help 
smiling  at  her,  and  as  she  turned  away  her  face,  I 
picked  up  my  brief-case  and  gently  dropped  it  on  her 
toes. 

This  was  too  much  for  her.  She  walked  out  of  the 
store  with  her  head  in  the  air,  and  I  perforce  had  to 
follow  her.  We  both  passed  through  the  stair-casei 
door  which  leads  to  the  living  rooms,  and  here  we  were 
in  total  darkness.  I  tried  to  put  my  arm  around  her, 
but  she  wouldn’t  let  me. 

“I  think  you’re  horrid.  You  just  make  fun  of  me 
all  the  time.” 

There  was  a  catch  in  her  voice,  and  I  had  to  remind 
myself,  as  I  am  always  doing,  that  she  is  only  a  child. 
I  put  out  my  hand  in  the  darkness  and  it  touched  her 
hot  cheek.  I  felt  the  wet  of  a  tear. 

“You  hurt  my  foot !”  she  said,  with  a  sob. 

“Let  me  kiss  it  and  make  it  well.” 

“No!” 

But  in  the  end  I  leaned  over  and  kissed  her  instep, 
covered  by  the  silk  stockings  which  I  had  given  her 
on  her  birthday.  And,  as  I  stood  up  again  very  close 
beside  her,  she  suddenly  slipped  her  arms  around  my 
neck  and  gave  me  a  kiss,  the  first  I  had  ever  had  from 
her,  kissing  me  on  my  lips,  with  hers  tight  closed,  as 
a  child  kisses. 

Then  she  ran  away  from  me  up  the  stairs,  although 
she  usually  waits  for  me  to  leave  her. 

I  did  not  think  of  following  her,  but  slipped  away 
home  through  the  soft-breathing,  warm  night. 
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Enough,  enough!  Why  had  I  started  to  play  with 
this  simulacrum  of  love — if,  indeed,  it  had  been  of  my 
starting?  What  could  I  ever  be  to  this  child  that  would 
not  make  her  unhappy  at  last  ? 

I  stopped  on  the  bridge  and  leaned  over  the  rail, 
straining  my  eyes  to  see  in  the  dim  starlight  the  rush¬ 
ing  water,  hearing  its  splash  and  murmur  below,  think¬ 
ing  to  myself:  “My  life  is  as  impermanent  as  the 
water  there.  I  am  tortured  by  the  ceaseless  flux  of 
things,  I  who  hate  change,  who  long  for  someone 
greater  than  myself  to  trust,  and  for  some  rock  to  cling 
to  so  that  I  may  be  quiet  forever.” 

“What  are  you  doing  with  this  child?”  I  said  to 
myself,  although  it  might  as  well  have  been:  “What 
is  this  child  doing  with  you?” 

There  was  an  item  in  last  week’s  Agitator  which 
read:  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  C.  Poncelle  and  children 
have  been  visiting  relatives  in  Palmira.”  I  had  won¬ 
dered  about  that  “children.”  There  is  the  little 
brother,  but - 

Now  I  thought  about  it  again:  why,  Lucille  is  the 
other  one  of  the  “children!”  Yes,  and  she  is  a  child, 
too !  She  wears  short  skirts,  not  like  a  flapper,  but  like 
a  little  girl  who  has  never  worn  anything  else.  She 
skips  around  with  the  other  girls  like  a  five-year-old, 
she  comes  up  from  school  with  two  of  her  chums, 
her  arms  around  their  waists,  and  I  have  seen  her  put 
her  finger  in  her  mouth  and  look  at  me,  round  eyed 
like  a  baby. 

No,  there  must  be  no  more  of  this  foolish  and  un-i 
real  and  dangerous  play,  in  which,  enervated  by  the 
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spring  and  by  the  society  of  fifteen-year-olds,  I  have 
been  indulging. 

Once  at  home,  I  resolutely  shut  out  the  haunting, 
tempting  night,  and  gathered  round  me  the  day’s  copy 
of  the  Sidon  newspaper  for  which  I  write,  lively  and 
spicy  and  degraded  like  the  town,  and  Villette — a 
literature  whose  startling  heterogeneity  it  would  drive 
anyone  else  but  me  insane  to  read. 

I  wish  something  would  happen  to  me  that  would 
seem  more  real  than  my  dreams  and  my  loneliness. 

* 

*  * 

Last  spring  when  they  were  making  the  old  three- 
family  house,  the  “thribble  house,”  as  some  of  the 
older  folks  call  it,  on  the  corner  across  from  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church,  over  into  a  shirt  factory,  I  used  to  stop 
and  look  at  it  and  please  myself  with  all  sorts  of  ro¬ 
mantic  imaginings.  Things  that  I  have  read  in  books 
and  seen  in  plays  hold  their  place  in  my  mind  on  an 
equal  footing  of  reality  with  things  that  I  have  actually 
experienced,  and  so  Hindle  Wakes  and  what  I  have 
read  of  the  great  English  cotton  factories  had  estab¬ 
lished  in  my  mind  an  alluring  picture  of  what  our 
shirt  factory  was  going  to  be. 

I  looked  forward  to  its  opening  with  impatience,  and 
resolved  to  pass  it  always  just  at  the  noon  hour,  when 
out  of  its  fetid  atmosphere  the  girls  would  come 
streaming  fast,  as  though  expelled  by  some  force — a 
quite  new  type  of  girl  which  the  industrial  life  has 
had  a  large  share  in  molding.  Girls  with  little  shawls 
over  their  heads,  like  Fanny  Whats-her-name,  bold, 
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cheeky,  independent,  huntresses  every  one,  those  who 
have  not  naturally  that  quality  imitating  the  others 
who  have;  handsome,  some  of  them,  with  a  fierce, 
hawklike  beauty  that  the  old-fashioned,  home-keeping 
woman  has  never  attained  to — well  may  men  covet 
them,  and  fear  more  than  they  covet ! 

Being  what  I  am,  even  to  read  about  these  factory 
wenches  has  intrigued  me;  and  I  actually  made  my¬ 
self  believe  that  the  shirt  factory  would  be  populated  by 
a  score  or  more  of  these  romanticized,  haggard 
workers  of  the  inferno.  When  at  last  work  began,  I 
was  extravagantly  disappointed  to  find  that  there 
issued  forth  at  noon  and  at  five  o’clock  from  the  big 
■double  doors  only  a  few  tired,  middle-aged  women, 
and  a  half  dozen  of  Styxtown’s  meekest  girls.  I 
always  have  the  absurd  and  yet  powerful  feeling  that 
my  imaginings  are  going  to  turn  out  to  be  realities,  and 
each  time  my  disappointment  is  as  keen  as  the  last. 
But  there  have  been  rare  occasions  when  the  real  has 
clothed  itself  with  the  semblance  of  my  drdam.  Then 
I  wonder,  and  I  almost  believe  as  the  Buddhists  do, 
that  my  strong  creative  wish  has  called  into  being 
shapes  in  the  fulfillment  of  my  desire. 

If  I  could  attain  to  making  my  wish  stronger,  my 
belief  untinged  by  even  a  shade  of  doubt? 

That  is  what  happened  to  the  shirt  factory,  after 
school  let  out. 

As  I  went  past  one  noon,  hardly  looking  up,  the 
workers  rushed  out  noisily.  I  stopped  and  gazed,  in 
amazement:  here  were  the  veritable  factory  girls,  the 
types  of  my  imaginings!  They  swarmed  around  me, 
calling  me  impudently  and  laughingly  by  my  nickname 
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of  “Dag.”  They  grabbed  me  by  the  arms  and  rapidly 
told  me  of  a  doubtful  joke  they  had  gotten  off  that 
morning  on  one  of  the  quieter  girls,  and  then  they 
hastened  away  to  their  dinners,  saying  over  a  shoulder : 
“Meet  you  to-night,  darling!” 

Girls  I  knew,  bien  entendu:  members  of  the  basket¬ 
ball  team  and  others ;  but  the  factory  had  already  taken 
them  as  its  own.  Minnie  was  there.  Why  had  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  she  is  the  true  type?  Tall 
and  slender,  sharp  featured,  not  too  clean,  bold  and 
tawdry,  full  of  coarse  humor,  she  is  a  model  for  all 
the  rest,  who  unconsciously  imitate  her.  Ariel  is  there 
too,  a  dark,  malicious  little  devil’s  brat;  Lucy  Fronk, 
big  and  fat  and  husky,  with  her  flat,  negroid  nose, 
greasy  complexion,  and  white-stockinged  legs  like 
pillars;  and  Rina,  a  fat,  short,  cute  little  girl,  with 
gorgeous  dark  auburn  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  maddening 
little  snub  nose.  These  four,  every  one  of  them  full 
of  the  devil,  really  make  the  factory  something  like 
my  fancy  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Several  times  since,  I  have  gone  in  and  visited  the 
place.  I  like  it  because  it  is  the  hub  of  a  busy,  bustling 
life,  the  very  antithesis  of  the  stagnation  which  reigns 
over  the  rest  of  the  town.  I  would  even  like  to  work 
there  among  the  girls  for  a  while.  Little  Mickey 
O’Mooney  did  try  it;  but  he  created  so  much  distrac¬ 
tion  that  they  fired  him  after  a  week’s  trial. 

The  building  used  to  be  a  three-family  tenement 
house,  an  oblong,  two-story,  frame  affair,  painted  with 
a  gray  paint  which  has  been  very  prevalent  in  Styx- 
town  since  the  Kinney  Paint  Co.  located  here.  All 
of  the  partitions  have  been  removed  and  wooden  posts 
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installed  instead,  and  the  plastered  sides  have  been 
kalsomined  white. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  room  are  two  rows  of 
sewing  machines  facing  each  other.  Down  the  middle 
is  a  three-shelved  rack  full  of  bundles  of  shirts,  cut 
out  and  waiting  to  be  sewed,  or  finished  and  ready  to 
pack  and  send  away.  On  the  north  side  is  a  long  table 
where  the  shirts  are  sorted  and  bundled. 

It  is  a  light,  airy,  cheerful  place,  with  the  gasoline 
engine  chugging  in  the  cellar,  the  machines  humming 
like  big  insects,  and  the  many  colored  heads  bending 
over  their  work,  straightening  up  now  and  then  to 
pass  a  jest  or  a  scrap  of  gossip.  The  sallow,  middle- 
aged  little  forewoman  flits  about,  helping  with  a  re¬ 
fractory  bit  of  sewing,  and  seeing  that  the  girls  don’t 
get  into  so  exciting  an  argument  that  they  stop 
working. 

For  a  while  the  efficient  little  woman  has  been  go¬ 
ing  sadly  and  silently  about  her  work.  One  morning 
some  of  the  girls  brought  in  a  newspaper  and  handed 
it  to  her,  with  that  enjoyment  which  the  best  and 
brightest  of  us  have  in  delivering  bad  news.  In  the 
paper  she  read  of  the  suicide  of  the  only  person  in  the 
world  she  had  to  care  for — a  fat,  boozing,  middle- 
aged  traveling  man,  whom  she  had  been  “going  with” 
for  a  long  time. 

The  rest  of  the  day  the  sewing  went  on  spasmodically 
and  unbossed,  while  she  wept,  with  her  head  on  the 
sorting  table,  her  sobs  unheard  in  the  click  of  the 
machines. 

It  would  be  a  good  place  for  me.  The  busy  life 
of  it  would  be  medicine  for  my  disease.  Like  most 
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persons  to  whom  quiet  and  solitude  are  poison,  I  get 
all  too  much  of  them.  I  am  at  my  best  in  activity,  in 
any  situation  where  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  exert 
myself.  Adventure,  intrigue,  make  another  person  of 
me.  I  think  that  I  would  make  an  excellent  soldier, 
that  I  would  be  happy  in  the  delirious,  abnormal  at¬ 
mosphere  of  war,  and  sorry  when  peace  came. 

* 

*  * 

This  has  been  the  most  beautiful  day,  and  sometimes 
I  think  that  this  is  the  loveliest  spot  in  the  world. 
Even  in  tropic  lands  the  verdure  cannot  be  more  luxuri¬ 
ant  than  it  is  here.  There  could  not  possibly  be  any 
spot  that  I  could  love  more  than  this — or  hate  more 
at  times — and  that  is  because  I  know  it  so  well. 

Every  inch  of  ground,  the  shape  of  every  tree  and 
of  every  hill  is  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own  mind. 
There  are  those  who  prefer  the  strange  to  the  known, 
who  like  to  wander,  and  to  live  always  among  new 
scenes ;  but  not  I.  The  strange  stimulates  and  amuses 
me  as  long  as  it  is  strange;  but  soon  the  nostalgia 
which  is  an  English,  and  even  more  an  Irish,  trait, 
overcomes  me,  and  I  long  to  be  among  my  native  hills 
and  dells  again.  The  nomad  strain  in  my  family  ran 
out,  long  before  it  came  to  me. 

This  is  a  beautiful,  soft  day.  The  landscape  is  all 
soft,  as  though  inviting  one  to  rest.  The  hills  are  the 
vague  blue  of  sea  water  on  a  calm,  misty  day,  and  the 
whole  sky  is  covered  with  light  heaps  of  clouds,  which 
melt  into  the  hills.  The  light  haze  emphasizes  the 
difference  in  perspective  between  each  tree,  and  each 
tree  has  its  own  beauty  of  contour  and  shade,  infinitely 
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graceful  and  soft,  so  that  I  would  like  to  stroke  it,  as 
one  would  stroke  a  piece  of  green  velvet. 

Most  beautiful  of  all  trees  are  the  locusts.  People 
here  do  not  like  them  and  are  always  cutting  them 
down.  Perhaps  it  is  their  exoticism  which  sets  the 
native  against  them;  but  I  love  them.  They  are  so 
tall  and  slender,  so  ragged  and  proud  and  aloof.  Their 
green  is  not  like  the  green  of  the  other  trees.  They 
set  one  to  dreaming  of  Italy,  just  as  the  walnuts  and 
butternuts  have  something  of  the  Orient  in  their  sparse 
foliage,  and  give  a  touch  of  Araby  and  the  East  to 
the  landscape,  and  make  one  think  of  Bagdad  of  the 
thousand  bazaars,  of  jade  and  attar  of  roses,  of  sun- 
scorched  deserts  and  filthy  alleys,  of  djinns,  and  the 
spirits  that  inhabit  waste  places. 

All  day  there  has  been  blowing  a  light  following 
wind,  a  small  wind,  so  languid  that  it  does  not  make 
even  a  whisper  in  the  trees,  but  only  keeps  on  come- 
come-coming  all  day  out  of  the  south.  On  a  gray,  easy 
day  like  this,  which  flows  along  serenely  and  quietly 
as  a  sluggish  stream,  I  concentrate  in  the  senses  of 
sight  and  feeling.  I  could  gaze  forever  at  nature  in 
this  mood,  relaxing  my  whole  being  in  feeling  the 
little  wind  blow  the  soft,  moist  air  against  my  face. 

I  have  been  strolling  around  through  Lodi,  up  Pond 
Street,  past  the  old  Mill  Pond,  now  full  of  mud  in¬ 
stead  of  water,  and  grown  up  thick  with  tall  brown 
rushes,  past  the  Kobbie  Knoll,  which  is  where  the 
fairies  dance  in  Styxtown,  if  they  dance  at  all. 

This  road  is  my  favorite  walk,  and  is  full  of  senti¬ 
mental  memories  of  short  and  futile  loves,  which  seem 
so  long  past  and  gone.  How  quickly  and  easily  I  for- 
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get!  That  is  one  of  my  few  bits  of  temperamental 
good  luck — if  it  is  good  luck. 

How  soft  the  wind  is,  and  how  laden  with  memories 
that  go  back  far,  far  beyond  the  individual  life !  Just 
so  this  same  breeze  blows  every  spring,  just  so  it  has 
soothed  me  and  brought  me  its  half  poisonous,  wholly 
sweet  drugged  oblivion  in  every  year  of  my  past.  It 
speaks  to  me  painlessly  of  old  pleasures  and  sorrows 
gone,  vanished  save  for  the  mind’s  remembrance,  sunk 
below  the  misty  waves  of  my  not  caring  any  more. 

The  road  runs  west,  past  three  or  four  little  houses, 
neat  and  verdure  embowered,  lying  at  ease  on  their 
grassy  lawns,  like  contented  cows  in  a  pasture ;  then  it 
becomes  nothing  but  a  broad,  thickly  grassed  track, 
running  uphill  between  fenced  meadows.  It  slopes 
more  and  more  steeply  up  the  hill,  on  whose  lower 
side  is  the  creek. 

I  went  part  way  up  the  hill,  and  was  too  languid  to 
go  any  further.  I  stopped  under  a  big  old  chestnut 
tree  in  a  little  hillside  hollow,  where  we  used  to  picnic, 
and  here  I  threw  myself  down  on  my  face,  and  drowsed 
off  into  a  light  sleep. 

Big  cold  raindrops  on  the  back  of  my  neck  woke  me 
up.  The  clouds,  which  had  been  so  light  and  hazy, 
had  massed  themselves  up  the  hill  above  me,  blue- 
black  and  ugly,  shot  through  by  the  forked  snake’s 
tongue  of  the  lightning. 

The  mirage-like  afternoon  broke  up  into  storm,  and 
I  hurried  home,  glad  of  the  cool  rain  soaking  me,  rous^ 
ing  me  out  of  nirvana  into  life  again. 

* 

*  * 
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During  the  warm  months,  when  the  loafers  can  all 
get  out-of-doors,  there  is  always  something  doing  in 
the  streets  around  the  public  square,  which  are  the 
small  town  theater.  Sometimes  it  is  a  dog  fight,  some¬ 
times  a  drunken  man  whom  the  idlers,  entirely  men, 
are  teasing,  sometimes  it  is  merely  “Clinging  Vine” 
or  “Snow-drop,”  two  of  our  painted  ladies,  exchang¬ 
ing  doubtful  amenities  with  the  men.  But  always 
there  is  something  to  see  and  hear,  if  you  are  willing 
to  wait  long  enough,  sitting  beside  the  other  sons  of 
rest  on  the  generous  row  of  bread  boxes  in  front  of 
Poncelle’s,  or  standing  at  the  corner,  on  the  new 
cement  pavement. 

And  these  very  waiters  on  diversion  present  an  edi¬ 
fying  spectacle  to  the  philosophic  observer.  There  is 
a  strange,  lost,  stupefied,  pathetic  air  about  them. 
When  they  are  not  talking,  or  animated  by  some  ex¬ 
citing  incident,  they  sit  all  humped  over,  looking 
straight  ahead  of  them,  their  jaws  hanging  listlessly. 
They  are  the  more  hopeless  in  that  they  do  not  realize 
their  own  hopelessness — the  tag  end  of  a  purposeless 
life  without  bliss  or  pain,  drifting  in  a  sluggish  back¬ 
water,  lost  in  a  bog,  all  dead  but  the  stomach. 

And  the  most  terrible  thing  is  that  the  boys  and 
young  men  who  loaf  here  have  identically  the  same 
aspect  as  the  old — youth  moss-grown,  like  a  fallen 
head-stone  in  a  cemetery. 

The  Poncelles  are  a  lively,  high-spirited  bunch  of 
people,  and  they  often  contribute  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  populace  by  chasing  each  other  around  the  store 
and  out  into  the  street;  and  they  are  always  laughing 
loudly  at  some  jest,  which  they  are  willing  to  share 
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with  anyone  who  asks.  I  think  that  Mrs.  Poncelle 
is  the  peppy  one  of  the  family,  and  that  she  infects 
the  rest  of  them.  Lucille  is  like  her  mother  when  she 
is  taken  with  a  yiping,  scurrying,  playful  spell;  but  at, 
other  times  she  is  quiet,  reserved,  and  demure,  like  her 
father. 

She  has  been  very  quiet  since  school  ended,  recuper¬ 
ating,  I  suppose,  from  the  unhealthy  effect  which  edu¬ 
cation  almost  always  has  upon  our  youth;  but  now 
she  has  suddenly  awakened  from  her  trance.  She  is 
rushing  wildly  about,  teasing  her  brother  and  her  littlq 
cousin,  untying  the  clerk’s  apron  strings,  throwing 
lemons  and  cucumbers  about,  acting  like  a  young  colt 
just  let  out  to  pasture. 

As  I  went  by  lately,  she  was  sitting  on  one  of  the 
bread  boxes  with  her  mother.  Suddenly  she  reached 
out,  grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and  pulled  me  down  beside 
her,  then  shoved  the  palm  of  her  hand  hard  against  my 
nose. 

“Shake  her  up  good,  Dag!”  cried  Mrs.  Poncelle, 
“she’s  been  acting  like  all  possessed  this  afternoon.” 

So  I  chased  Lucille  into  the  store,  where  she  jumped 
over  the  counter  to  get  away  from  me.  Around  and 
around  I  chased  her,  and  this  pursuit  ended  with  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  the  two  of  us  leaning  against  the 
wall  of  the  office,  I  holding  her  tight  with  one  arm, 
while  I  rubbed  a  wiener,  which  I  had  plucked  incon¬ 
tinently  off  the  counter,  in  her  face. 

At  first  she  struggled  and  shrieked;  but  soon  she 
became  quiet,  as  she  always  does  when  I  touch  her. 

The  things  that  happen  to  me  here  in  Styxtown, 
where  I  am  all  alone  with  my  Hamlet’s  father’s  ghost 
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of  a  temperament,  are  as  absurd,  as  grotesque,  as  some¬ 
thing  one  dreams,  or  sees  in  a  movies  comedy.  And 
yet  it  is  just  as  natural,  perhaps  more  natural,  for  me 
to  chase  Lucille  with  a  sausage,  than  it  is  to  discuss 
James  Joyce  with  a  so-called  intellectual  friend. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  my  instincts,  in  my  emotions,  in 
my  soul,  I  am  deeply  a  Stygian.  In  spite  of  the  varied 
lights  and  shadows,  the  brilliant  prismatic  hues  which 
my  experience,  but  much  more  the  books  I  have  read, 
have  given  to  my  mind,  the  stamp  of  the  manners, 
morals,  traditions,  and  habits  of  thought  of  my  native 
place  and  of  my  own  people  still  shows  sharp  and  very 
little  altered. 

In  myself  I  can  trace  the  traits  of  all  my  forbears, 
not  united,  as  in  most  people,  into  a  more  or  less  co¬ 
herent  personality,  but  each  fighting  with  the  others, 
opposed  and  opposing,  having  its  way  with  me  at 
times.  I  have  all  of  their  qualities,  no  more,  and  yet 
nature,  the  infinite  experimenter,  has  made  out  of  them 
a  being  quite  different,  almost  unique,  a  miserable 
misfit  and  an  infinite  rebel. 

Perhaps  my  father’s  and  my  mother’s  families  were 
too  dissimilar  to  mingle  readily  in  their  descendants. 
Certainly  the  two  of  them  were  a  queer  conjunction, 
and  they  each  have  their  sway  in  me  from  time  to 
time. 

It  is  from  my  grandfather  O’Furey’s  side  of  the 
family  that  I  take  my  liking  to  at  times  associate  with 
drunkards  and  prostitutes,  to  tread  on  dirt  floors,  like 
Terry,  and  to  taste  rot-gut  and  dance  to  the  music  of 
fiddles  and  accordeons.  But  my  father’s  family  in  me 
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keeps  me  from  diving  too  deep  into  “low  life,”  and 
makes  me  a  little  ashamed  always  of  my  predilections 
of  a  bum. 

They,  my  fathers  people,  the  Pinkstons,  were  doc¬ 
tors  and  lawyers  and  ministers,  earnest,  touchy,  hard¬ 
hearted,  intelligent  men  and  women,  vain  and  ego¬ 
tistical  and  shut  up  tight  within  themselves.  From 
them  I  inherit  my  sense  of  personal  dignity,  my  desire 
to  enhance  my  pride  by  associating  with  people  of 
brains  and  position,  my  ability,  such  as  it  is,  to  look 
out  for  my  own  interests,  to  stick  up  for  myself,  to 
turn,  when  I  am  hard  pressed.  My  mother’s  side  of 
the  house  have  always  been  victims,  yielding,  easily 
imposed  on  by  everyone,  easily  separated  from  their 
money  by  stronger  and  more  predatory  folk. 

It  is  to  the  Pinkstons  too  that  I  owe  my  exceptional 
quality  of  brains;  but  the  fire,  the  emotion,  the  im¬ 
agination  that  animates  the  intelligence,  and  without 
which  it  is  mere  dead  matter — that  I  think  comes  to 
me  from  my  mother’s  father,  William  O’Furey,  who 
came  to  this  country  when  he  was  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
with  the  Irish  poetry  and  melancholy  clinging  to  him 
as  the  muck  of  the  peat-bogs  clung  to  his  boots. 

Many  a  fierce  battle  do  the  easy  streak  and  the 
shrewd  streak  in  me  fight,  first  one  and  then  the  other 
coming  out  top  dog.  It  is  just  the  good  natured 
“mark”  in  me  which  makes  people  like  me ;  when  they 
go  too  far,  and  dig  into  the  tight-fisted,  mercenary 
stratum,  then  they  do  not  like  me  quite  so  well. 

But  of  course  for  an  attractive  girl  I  am  always 
putty ;  and  to  think  that  I  am  like  that,  and  cannot  help 
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it,  sometimes  humiliates  and  angers  me  so  that  I  take 
a  resolution  that  I  will  never  look  at  a  girl  again. 

Foolish,  vain  resolve !  As  well  might  a  fish  abjure 
the  water,  or  a  bird  the  air ! 

Yes,  and  the  air  losing  its  bird,  the  water  losing  its 
fish,  reach  out  and  suck  back  into  their  depths  their 
proper  denizens — and  so  do  the  girls,  seeing  me  try 
to  get  away,  very  easily  allure  me  back  into  the  net 
of  their  influence. 

It  is  not  well  for  one  to  know  oneself  so  well  as  I 
do:  it  destroys  the  life  illusion,  and  it  is  not  healthy 
for  any  of  us  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  fierce  light 
of  truth,  without  a  shred  of  rosy  mist  to  cover  our¬ 
selves  withal.  We  are  too  weak,  too  vile,  too  pitiable, 
too  ridiculous  to  face  truth,  which  is  bleak  and  im¬ 
mense  and  beautiful;  we  are  too  frail,  too  noble,  too 
rare,  and  too  perishable  to  be  sacrificed  to  truth,  which 
is  cruel  and  futile,  and  as  deadly  as  radium  rays  or 
the  absolute  zero. 

Therefore  I,  clinging  to  my  tattered  garment  of  self- 
love  and  emotion  and  illusion,  go  about  the  world, 
dreaming  precariously  what  dreams  I  may,  and  casually 
trying  to  help  others  to  patch  and  knit  up  the  raveled 
sleeves  of  their  own  life  lies.  I  am  Ibsen’s  “Relling,” 
I  am  a  doctor  of  vanity;  I  am  a  bolsterer-up  of  self- 
respect  and  a  restorer  of  flagging  self-confidence. 

That  is  one  of  the  many  reasons,  and  not  the  least, 
why  everyone  likes  me;  but  they  little  know  what  I 
do  for  them,  and  they  return  my  kindness  only  in¬ 
directly  and  unknowingly  by  being  fond  of  me. 

* 

*  * 
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Lucille  has  quite  recovered  from  the  memory  of  our 
kiss,  or  rather,  her  kiss,  which  made  her  a  bit  shy  for 
a  few  days.  She  has  taken  to  telling  me  of  things 
which  she  would  like  me  to  get  her,  with  that  grafting 
instinct  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  modern  girl. 
She  is  getting  to  know  me  better,  and  consequently 
to  be  nervier;  my  first  gifts  to  her  she  received  very 
passively. 

Her  red  basket-ball  garters  are  worn  out,  and  she 
has  been  teasing  me  to  get  her  some  new  ones.  So  I 
took  her  over  to  Horne’s  store  to  buy  her  a  pair.  As 
we  walked  along  past  the  hotel  ruins,  I  held  her  by 
the  bare  arm,  liking  the  feel  of  her  strong,  fresh, 
rounded  flesh. 

Mrs.  Horne  was  away  on  a  trip,  and  Nancy  Horne 
and  Betty  Clarey  were  tending  store.  When  I  told 
them  what  I  wanted,  they  faced  me  with  some  hostility 
and  jealousy.  Nancy  told  me  triumphantly  that  they 
hadn’t  any  red  garters,  and  I  don’t  believe  she  would 
have  bothered  to  sell  me  any  at  all,  if  Lucille  had  not 
caught  sight  of  a  card  of  ribbon  and  elastic  circlets 
which  were  originally  intended  to  hold  up  men’s  shirt 
sleeves,  but  which  have  graduated  to  the  calves  of 
flappers. 

There  were  no  red  ones,  and  Lucille  was  hesitating 
between  blue  and  lavender,  when  Nancy  snatched  up 
the  lavender  ones  and  tucked  them  in  her  dress,  de¬ 
claring  that  she  wanted  them  for  herself.  I  could  see 
an  outraged  glint  in  Lucille’s  eye,  but  she  took  the 
blue  ones  without  a  word,  and  I  paid  Nancy  the  quarter 
which  is  the  price  of  these  pleasing  vanities. 

Then  Betty  had  to  try  them  on,  as  Lucille  wouldn’t, 
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and  she  sat  on  the  counter  swinging  her  legs,  and  with 
her  skirt  very  high  to  display  them,  when  a  man 
walked  quietly  in. 

On  this  note  of  scurry  and  hasty  removal,  Lucille 
and  I  departed. 

As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  earshot,  she  turned  to 
me  abruptly:  “I  want  those  lavender  garters!”  she 
said  firmly. 

“But  you  saw  that  Nancy  took  them,  angel,”  I  an¬ 
swered  weakly. 

“I  don’t  believe  she  wanted  them  at  all:  she  just 
wanted  to  keep  them  away  from  me.” 

“Well,  but  how  can  I  get  them,  if  she  has  them?” 

“I  want  them,  I  want  them !  And  I  will  have  them !” 
she  kept  on  saying,  over  and  over. 

At  last,  in  the  evening  I  went  in  again  when  Nancy 
was  upstairs,  grabbed  the  lavender  garters,  which  had 
mysteriously  reappeared  on  the  counter,  threw  a 
quarter  at  Betty,  and  rushed  out.  Lucille  was  pleased 
and  satisfied;  but  I  had  to  endure  a  third  degree  later 
from  Nancy  and  Betty. 

They  wanted  to  know,  severely,  why  I  bought  her 
so  many  presents,  and  never  bought  them  anything? 
They  couldn’t  see  what  I  saw  in  her :  she  was  as  stiff 
as  a  poker,  and  never  had  a  word  to  say  for  herself. 
They  walked  up  and  down  the  store,  woodenly  imitat¬ 
ing  her,  Nancy,  who  is  a  born  mimic,  particularly  well. 
They  were  exceedingly  scornful:  Betty  stuck  up  her 
cute  little  snub  nose,  and  they  both  reminded  me  ab¬ 
surdly  of  jealous,  pig-tailed  little  girls  “pretending 
mad.”  I  went  away  laughing  at  this  characteristic 
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exhibition  of  feminine  human  nature — laughing,  yet 
pleased  and  warmed  by  it. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  on  the  subject  of  girls  and 
everything  pertaining  to  them  I  am  a  connoisseur : 
they  interest  me  as  a  Sumerian  inscription  interests  an 
archaeologist,  or  as  a  vase  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in¬ 
terests  a  collector. 

I  am  interested  in  everything  they  do,  in  every  little 
minauderie,  every  newly  discovered  suave  gesture  and 
trait.  I  like  to  see  them  stop  before  a  shop  window  to 
powder  their  noses.  To  me,  as  to  them,  too,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  necessity  of  the  toilette  as  a  symbol,  an 
insolent  challenge  to  fate  and  to  mankind.  I  like  to 
see  their  slim,  straight  legs  in  thin  silk  stockings,  the 
seam  a  dark  line  against  the  white  of  their  flesh;  to 
watch  the  glitter  of  their  earrings,  and  to  smell  the 
odors  of  powder  and  perfume  about  them. 

They  are  with  me  an  obsession  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  rid  of.  They  drift  through  my  dreams  and 
walk  through  my  waking  hours,  glancing  backward  at 
me,  sometimes  gaily,  sometimes  sadly  and  wistfully,  as 
though  they  too  felt  the  sorrow  and  pity  of  my  finite 
and  futile  aspirations. 

* 

*  * 

This  age  of  the  cheap,  standardized,  machine-made 
in  art,  science,  and  religion  is  profoundly  alien  to  me 
in  most  ways.  I  think  that  I  would  have  been  more 
at  home  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  time  of  the 
gesture  par  excellence,  when  an  exquisitely  artificial 
lacquer  covered  all  of  the  raw  realtities  of  life,  when 
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philosophy  became  a  diversion  of  the  drawing-room, 
when  Voltaire  became  the  name  for  a  fine  gentleman’s 
fashion,  and  when  any  activity  of  the  spirit  was  con¬ 
sidered  bad  form. 

To  me,  as  to  Gibbons,  Voltaire,  and  all  of  those  other 
“aristocrats  with  brains,”  the  concept  that  there  is  a 
life  of  the  spirit  which  transcends  the  life  of  tbe  body 
— and  all  of  the  ideas  of  service,  poverty,  humility,  self- 
abnegation  which  go  with  it — is  incomprehensible,  and 
a  trifle  crazy  as  well.  I  can  imagine  it,  as  I  can  imagine 
why  a  cannibal  puts  a  ring  in  his  nose,  and  that  is  all. 

When  I  was  born,  every  bit  of  spirituality  was  left 
out  of  me.  To  me  there  is  only  the  world  of  material 
things,  with  its  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  the  mind. 
That  thing  which  has  built  itself  up  in  man  through 
the  ages,  slowly  and  painfully,  since  the  first  savage 
was  afraid  of  the  dark,  is  simply  not  in  me. 

I  read  with  interest  and  wonder  of  the  development 
of  the  religious  sense  in  man,  of  the  grotesque,  tor¬ 
mented,  inhuman  shapes  the  soul’s  life  has  taken,  of 
the  ecstasies  and  denials  of  medieval  monks  and  nuns, 
of  the  visions  of  Oriental  mystics,  of  the  more  mod¬ 
ern,  complex,  and  air-spun  conceptions  of  the  Sweden- 
borgians,  the  Theosophists,  the  Christian  Scientists,  the 
Spiritualists.  What  had  they  all?  Wbat  unknown, 
dreadful,  and  unseen  Thing  was  it  that  had  them  in 
its  grip,  so  that  the  solid  earth  dropped  away  beneath 
their  feet,  and  a  shadow  had  more  power  over  them 
than  the  whole  rich,  beautiful  material  world,  and  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  the  senses  ? 

This  has  been  the  greatest  of  all  man's  compensa¬ 
tory  illusions,  to  comfort  him  for  what  he  has  lost,  or 
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for  what  he  has  never  had;  and  the  most  pernicious 
in  keeping  him  from  striving  for  his  happiness  here 
and  now.  This  illusion  of  something,  somebody,  above 
and  ’beyond  humanity,  that  can  console  us  for  worldly 
misery,  and  which  begins  where  the  world  ends,  has 
been  skilfully  diverted  to  their  own  uses  by  the  powers 
that  be,  has  been  dangled  like  a  lovely,  iridescent  soap- 
bubble  before  the  eyes  of  mankind,  so  that  he  forgets, 
in  trying  to  grasp  it,  his  true  inheritance,  the  earth 
and  the  fullness  thereof. 

Not  for  me  those  dangerous  delights  of  the  spirit. 
Let  him  who  will,  think  of  the  infinite  until  his  soul 
floats  aloft,  like  a  toy  balloon  on  a  string:  it  is  some¬ 
thing  I  couldn’t  do  if  I  wanted  to.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  fun  for  one  only  time;  but  there  is  something  so 
bourgeoise  in  fussing  about  one’s  soul :  it  is  like  bring¬ 
ing  one’s  dentist  or  one’s  underwear  before  the 
public  eye. 

The  deuce!  What  is  it,  the  spirit?  What  is  it? 
What  is  it  ?  Perhaps  in  me  too  there  is  hidden  some¬ 
where  this  instinctive  hunger  for  the  beyond.  I  doubt 
it,  but - 

* 

*  * 

Quite  suddenly  it  has  become  autumnal.  Right  after 
the  Fourth  of  July  there  comes  that  feel  of  fading 
and  decaying  into  the  air;  and  in  August  the  ripe¬ 
ness  of  the  year  has  already  begun  to  wither.  The 
days  are  still  hot;  but  the  nights  become  cold,  with 
a  dank,  unwholesome  coldness,  and  the  moon  shines 
through  a  chilly,  clammy  fog,  which  persists  in  the 
morning. 
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These  days  always  remind  me  of  my  childhood,  when 
fall  days  meant  going  back  to  school,  change,  and  the 
beginning  of  new  things. 

The  approach  of  fall,  too,  makes  me  think  of  our 
life  in  the  little  house  on  Main  Street,  when  I  was  a 
child,  before  we  moved  to  my  grandfather’s  house  in 
Lodi.  In  the  summer  and  the  early  autumn  my  mother 
and  my  sister  and  I  used  to  go  out  into  the  beautiful 
field  which  ran  right  up  to  the  foot  of  the  southern 
hill,  and  sit  on  the  haycocks.  Once  we  three  went  on 
a  picnic,  up  the  grassy,  fenced-in  lane  where  the  cows 
went  to  and  from  their  pasture  on  the  lower  slope  of 
the  hill.  We  had  sandwiches  and  little  round  cakes 
with  white  and  chocolate  frosting,  and  chocolate  marsh¬ 
mallows  from  my  grandfather’s  store. 

That  is  one  of  the  few  clear  memories  I  have  of  my 
childhood.  My  memory  is  very  poor,  and  most  of  my 
early  days  are,  mercifully  perhaps,  blurred  and  for¬ 
gotten.  And  yet  I  know  that  they  are  there  in  some 
dusty  corner  of  my  mind,  ready  to  pop  out  if  the 
right  chord  is  touched. 

That  little  September  picnic  that  we  had  is  a  pleasant 
memory.  I  think  it  was  in  celebration  of  my  birthday. 
It  is  one  of  the  all  too  few  times  when  my  mother  and 
I  were  happy  and  affectionate  together.  Mostly  she 
was  irritable  and  unjust  to  me,  and  I,  a  nervous  child, 
gradually  grew  sullen  and  hard  and  hating  toward  her. 
By  her  lack  of  self-control  and  of  forbearance  and 
sympathy  for  me  she  built  unhappiness  for  herself,  and 
for  me  a  life-long,  festering  remorse. 

I  was  a  morbid,  sensitive  brat,  the  true  child  of  two 
abnormal,  neurotic  parents.  My  heart  was  always  be- 
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ing  nearly  broken  by  some  chance  word,  spoken  per¬ 
haps  in  jest,  or  by  some  slight  happening  which  slipped 
right  over  the  heads  of  my  stupider  and  more  normal 
playmates. 

One  New  Year’s  Eve,  my  mother,  who  was  a  ro¬ 
mantic  soul,  recited  to  me  as  I  lay  in  my  little  bed: 
“Ring  out,  wild  bells,”  as  she  made  pop-corn  to  fill 
our  New  Year’s  plates  with.  In  a  mournful  voice  she 
reiterated:  “The  Old  Year  lies  a-dying!”  And  pres¬ 
ently  the  thought  of  the  Old  Year’s  death  pierced  my 
childish  heart,  and  I  began  to  cry. 

“I  don’t  want  the  Old  Year  to  die!”  I  sobbed.  I 
had  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  Old  Year,  an  old  man 
with  a  long  white  beard  and  a  thin,  corded  neck,  lying 
on  some  vague  sort  of  couch,  expiring.  I  suppose  I 
had  seen  pictures  of  Father  Time  in  my  Little  Folks, 
and,  although  I  didn’t  like  old  men  very  well,  the  idea 
gave  me  a  keen  pang. 

My  mother  laughed  at  me  and  comforted  me;  but 
I  know  she  didn’t  dream  what  a  horrid  feeling  of  grief 
I  had,  nor  how  long  it  lasted. 

On  another  occasion,  Aunt  Samanthy,  my  grand¬ 
mother  O’Furey’s  sister,  made  a  speech  which  wrung 
my  heart.  She  was  a  strong-minded,  a  tart  rather  than 
an  acid  old  lady,  wrinkled  and  thin,  with  a  sharp  nose 
and  sarcastic  eyes  and  tongue.  The  old  ladies  don’t 
come  like  that  any  more. 

My  mother  had  done  something  of  which  she  dis¬ 
approved,  probably  some  party  or  other  society  doings, 
so,  as  she  and  I  were  walking  along  together  across, 
the  bridges  to  my  grandmother’s,  she  suddenly  and, 
irrelevantly  remarked,  half  to  herself  and  half  to  me: 
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“Your  mother’d  have  her  own  way  if  she  was  to  be 
hung  the  next  minute.” 

It  wasn’t  that  I  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  my 
mother’s  being  hung — I  don’t  know  exactly  what  it  was 
that  I  felt ;  perhaps  some  prescience  of  what  the  future 
was  to  be,  an  unchild-like  pity  and  ruth  for  my  mother ; 
but  it  was  a  nightmarish  feeling  for  a  child  to  have, 
the  more  so  that  I  told  nobody  about  it. 

Even  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  I  was  learning  to 
keep  my  thoughts  and  feelings  to  myself.  If  I  was 
ever  foolish  enough  to  try  to  confide  in  my  mother,  I 
was  not  understood,  or  else  looked  askance  at,  as  a 
“queer”  child.  And  I  could  be  sure  that  my  silly  lack 
of  reserve  would  be  remembered  and  brought  up  to 
me  later. 

When  I  was  a  small  child,  as  soon  as  I  began  to 
think  about  myself  at  all,  I  began  to  develop  that  fever¬ 
ishly  guilty  feeling  which  still  haunts  me,  as  though 
I  were  the  most  selfish,  debased,  unworthy  person  alive. 
That  idea  my  mother  impressed  indelibly  upon  me: 
to  her  I  always  seemed  a  bad,  selfish,  disgusting,  horrid 
child,  and  she  succeeded  in  making  me  believe  myself 
so.  Sometimes  I  long  to  know  if  I  am  really  as  hope¬ 
less  as  I  seem  to  myself :  one  is  apt  to  become  what 
one  is  persistently  believed  to  be. 

Poor  mother!  She  did  her  work  well  with  me. 
What  she  always  told  me  I  was,  I  later  became  to  her 
— that  and  more.  By  belief  she  raised  up  in  me  the 
thing  she  believed  in,  to  be  undutiful,  selfish,  and  cruel 
to  her. 
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It  makes  Lucille  cross  to  see  me  going  about  with 
other  girls.  She  doesn’t  show  it  much,  that’s  not  her 
way ;  but  to  anyone  who  knows  her  as  I  do  it  is  evident 
enough.  Deep  down  in  her  her  sense  of  possession, 
which  is  strongest  in  good  little  girls,  is  outraged.  It 
is  the  good  girls  who  are  fatal  to  a  man’s  liberty :  the 
bad  ones  are  forced  to  grant  him  what  they  take  them¬ 
selves. 

All  the  week  she  has  been  asking  me  to  take  her  to 
the  movies,  but  not  until  Saturday  night  .could  I  do  it, 
for  I  had  to  go  twice  with  Mrs.  Horne,  and  with 
Derinda,  one  of  the  summer  visitors,  a  pretty  girl,  who 
is  so  stupid  that  in  her  it  has  become  a  fascination. 

About  half-past  eight  I  stood  under  the  wooden 
balcony  and  looked  up  at  Lucille.  She  was  sitting 
there  with  a  tow-headed  youth  whom  she  has  lately 
taken  to  going  with,  to  tease  me,  I  think,  for  she  always 
seems  unusually  conspicuous  when  he  is  with  her,  and 
she  looks  toward  my  windows,  as  though  she  hopes  that 
I  am  grinding  my  teeth  behind  them. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  got  up :  “Do  you  want 
me?”  she  asked,  and  she  came  down  with  suspicious 
eagerness.  I  believe  she  is  getting  sick  of  the  new  boy 
already.  She  is  a  funny  kid.  Her  mother  says  she 
is  always  starting  to  go  with  boys,  and  then  disliking 
them  when  they  “try  to  get  fresh.” 

She  doesn’t  mind  my  freshness,  however,  although 
she  is  often  perverse  and  skittish  with  me.  But  I 
learned  long  ago  how  to  manage  that  sort  of  thing: 
gently  does  it,  as  the  horse  trainers  say.  No  sudden 
movements  to  frighten  them  away.  And  it  is  always 
nicer  to  have  them  come  to  you,  than  to  go  to  them. 
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As  we  walked  across  the  wet  grass  of  the  pasture 
where  the  movies  tent  stood,  she  came  very  close  to 
me,  and  yet  when  I  put  my  arm  around  her  she  drew 
back  a  little.  In  the  tent,  sitting  beside  me  on  the 
camp  chairs  which  belong  to  the  undertaker,  and  have 
seen  some  years  of  Styxtown  funerals,  she  was  still  a 
little  stiff.  She  gazed  straight  ahead  of  her,  absorbed 
in  the  picture,  not  thinking  of  anything  else  for  the 
moment. 

There  is  a  spell  of  drowsiness  and  peace  in  a  tent, 
especially  in  a  long,  low,  homely  brown  tent  like  the 
one  we  were  sitting  in.  Peace  and  quiet  fell  upon  my 
eyes  from  its  dim,  soothing  folds,  gently  undulating 
in  the  warm  summer  night’s  breeze. 

I  wished  that  Lucille  and  I  could  camp  there  alone, 
for  a  week,  like  gypsies,  roaming  the  roads  by  night, 
and  by  day  sitting  beside  the  creek,  under  the  low 
hanging  willows,  listening  to  the  soft  murmur  of  the 
breeze  and  the  splash  of  the  ripples  over  the  shallow, 
stony  bottom. 

There  I  could  see  our  little  wood  fire,  built  on  th$ 
pebbles  of  the  shore,  twinkling  in  the  dusk  as  we  cooked 
our  supper. 

“Don’t  you  like  the  picture?” 

Lucille  was  leaning  gently  against  my  shoulder,  ask¬ 
ing  me  this. 

My  eyes  came  down  from  the  tent  roof.  “Why — ah 
— yes,”  I  answered,  still  lost  in  my  thoughts. 

“But  you  aren’t  looking  at  it.” 

“To  tell  the  truth,  I  don’t  care  much  for  it,”  I  ad¬ 
mitted,  “do  you?” 
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“Yes,  I  think  it’s  fine.  But  I  know  why  you  don’t 
like  it ;  it’s  because  it’s  about  a  minister.” 

She  has  heard  me  sneer  at  ministers,  and  this  picture 
had  for  a  hero  a  superhumanly  good  man,  who  became 
a  minister,  and  grew  nobler  with  each  reel. 

I  slid  my  arm  along  the  back  of  her  chair:  “It 
doesn’t  matter  whether  I  like  it  or  not.  I  didn’t 
come  to  see  the  picture;  but  to  sit  beside  you  for  a 
while.” 

When  I  said  this,  I  could  feel  rather  than  see  her 
bright,  complete  blush,  of  which  only  sixteen  years  is 
capable.  She  was  so  swallowed  up  in  her  conscious¬ 
ness  of  this  blush  that  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
as  the  lights  came  up.  But  now  we  were  sitting  closer 
together,  my  arm  as  nearly  around  her  as  possible,  and 
she  was  not  withholding  herself  from  me  any  more. 

And  our  nights  in  the  tent?  I  cannot,  or  rather,  I 
forbid  myself  to  imagine  them.  That  is  what  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  done — it  has  placed  so  tremendous  a  gulf  be¬ 
tween  her  unconscious  in  which  she  is  all  mine,  and  her 
conscious,  in  which  she  is  a  high-school  junior  and  a 
Christian  child  going  to  Sunday-school  every  week, 
that  even  my  wonderful  imagination,  choked  as  it  is 
with  the  weeds  of  Puritanism,  dare  not  attempt  to 
bridge  it. 

I  wish  I  had  taken  her  to  see  “The  Sheik!”  A  con¬ 
versation  with  her  about  that  pseudo-barbaric  exotic  so 
beloved  by  the  T.  B.  M.,  by  old  maids  of  both  sexes, 
and  other  thwarted  neurotics,  would  have  been  edifying. 

I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  she  would  have  thought  a 
lot  more  about  it  than  she  would  have  said:  she  has 
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the  reserve  which  is  sometimes  a  hindrance,  but  more 
often  a  strength  to  its  possessor. 

* 

*  * 

To-day  I  have  been  standing  out  under  the  Poncelle’s 
balcony,  talking  to  Lucille’s  Aunt  Clara.  When  it  is 
warm,  I  too  have  the  true  Styxtown  instinct  to  stand 
on  the  street  and  loaf  and  talk  lazily  all  day. 

Aunt  Clara  came  driving  up  in  her  auto,  with  her 
three  little  girls  sprawling  and  kicking  on  the  back  seat, 
to  see  her  sister,  as  she  does  every  day,  and  when  she 
saw  me  coming  downstairs,  she  called  me  over. 

Grace  came  out  of  the  store,  and  we  had  a  very  spicy 
conversation,  full  of  crude  doubles  entendres ,  and  en¬ 
livened  with  roars  of  laughter  from  the  two  sisters. 
They  are  a  healthy,  natural  pair,  very  fond  of  each 
other,  jolly,  always  joking  and  cutting  up.  It  makes 
me  feel  cheerful  and  natural  to  be  with  them  for  a 
while.  Their  naughty  jokes  give  me  a  feeling  of  light¬ 
ness  and  escape,  almost  as  if  I  could  get  clear  out  of  my 
own  life  and  into  theirs. 

But  of  course  I  know  that  I  could  not.  Certain 
qualities  of  a  normal  human  being,  a  moderate  un¬ 
selfishness,  kindness,  patience,  affection,  stupidity,  are 
necessary  to  live  their  lives,  and  these  I  have  not. 

Grace  and  Clara  are  types.  They  are  very  much 
alike,  matrons  of  forty,  getting  a  little  fat  and  faded, 
but  rather  nice,  wholesome-looking  women,  with  some¬ 
thing  girlish  and  youthful  about  them  yet. 

Their  type  is  a  common  and  enduring  one:  there 
always  have  been  and  always  will  be  thousands  and 
thousands  of  married  women  just  like  them  in  essen- 
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tials ;  but  just  the  same  there  are  modern  developments 
in  them,  like  a  1912  Ford  with  a  self-starter  and  de¬ 
mountable  rims.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  Clara’s  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  a  prosperous  farmer,  would  have  come  to 
town  at  night,  after  he  had  done  his  day’s  work,  tq 
amuse  himself,  while  she  would  have  stayed  at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  children,  and  perhaps  to  work  all 
the  evening,  as  she  had  worked  hard  all  day. 

But  not  so  now.  Now  it  is  she  who  insists  on  having 
her  pleasure. 

She  has  made  him,  a  rather  tight-fisted  farmer  of 
Scotch  extraction,  buy  an  automobile,  which  she  drives 
out  every  afternoon,  while  he  stays  at  home.  Not  that 
she  doesn’t  keep  up  her  end  of  the  partnership — but 
it  is  the  modern  spirit  which  has  taken  the  women. 

This  country,  of  course,  is  its  stronghold.  There  is 
an  aggressiveness  in  their  attitude  towards  the  men, 
a  determination  to  grab  everything  that  is  coming  to 
them,  a  disillusionment,  a  fighting  spirit,  as  though  they 
bitterly  resented  the  long  inferiority  of  the  past,  and 
were  resolved  to  seize  all  the  liberty  and  pleasure  which 
the  future  contains. 

And  the  men,  on  their  part,  have  begun  to  feel  un¬ 
easy,  to  be  roused  out  of  their  traditional  self-conceit, 
to  be  on  the  defensive.  They  are  beginning  to  see,  a 
little  late,  that  their  supremacy  is  actually  threatened* 
and  to  look  about  them  for  the  weapons  they  have  lost. 
* 

*  * 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  live  in  a  town  so  small  that 
you  know  absolutely  everyone,  a  strange  thing  which 
makes  one  take  thought  before  doing  something  that 
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can  hardly  be  kept  a  secret ;  but  which  in  some  occult 
way  is  almost  sure  to  pop  out  sooner  or  later. 

So  intimate  is  this  involuntary  association  which  a 
small  town  brings  about  that  I  can  nine  times  out  of 
ten  tell  who  is  calling  me  on  the  ’phone  by  their  voices. 
I  am  not  good  at  recognizing  my  brothers-  and  sisters- 
in-Styxtown  by  their  step  or  their  general  contours; 
but  many  of  the  women  are  expert  in  this  line,  and  are 
always  telling  me  at  just  what  hour  last  night  I  passed 
their  house. 

There  is  something  peculiar  about  my  gait,  they  say. 

“You  walk  light  and  yet  heavy,’’  says  Mrs.  Riddle, 
“like  a  panther.” 

Well,  if  I  am  out  on  cat’s  business  and  don’t  want 
her  to  know,  I  shall  have  to  duck  around  some  other 
way;  or  else  the  dust  of  the  road  must  smother  my 
foot-fall! 

It  is  inconvenient,  and  yet  it  is  somehow  sweet  to 
have  a  townful  of  folks  so  cognizant  and  interested  in 
your  movements.  The  city,  where  God  may  heed  your 
fall  and  the  sparrow’s;  but  where  no  man  heeds  his 
brother  man’s  sorrow  or  sickness,  is  horrible  to  me. 

That  furthest  hell  of  loneliness  one  could  never  suffer 
here.  Here  nothing  can  happen  to  you  without  every¬ 
one  in  town  knowing  it,  talking  about  it,  helping  you 
or  not  as  their  dispositions  may  dictate;  but  at  least 
being  interested  and  excited  about  you,  and  boring  you 
with  talk  and  sympathy  over  your  sickness  or  catas¬ 
trophe  long  after  you  have  adjusted  yourself  to  it,  or 
ceased  to  think  about  it  at  all. 

And  you  know  that,  in  the  minds  of  these  your  fellow 
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townspeople,  there  lies  the  memory,  however  dim  and 
overlaid  by  their  own  egotisms,  of  all  that  you  have 
suffered  and  done;  just  as  your  mind  contains  a  faint 
replica  of  their  memories.  And,  too,  narrow  minded 
and  inapt  for  judging  as  they  are,  their  estimate  of 
you  is  dreadful  with  truth.  What  they  say  you  are, 
God  help  you,  you  all  too  often  are ! 

It  is  the  women,  naturally,  who  concern  themselves 
with  me  the  most.  Aren’t  you  lonesome  living  alone 
this  summer?  They  ask  me  that  twenty  times  a  day. 
They  are  very  free  with  their  opinion :  they  think  that 
I  ought  to  acquire  a  housekeeper.  They  would  dearly 
love  to  run  my  life  for  me,  and  they  would  adore  me 
if  I  would  let  them.  There  is  a  helplessness  about 
me  which  appeals  to  all  their  womanly  instincts,  and  yet 
the  self-sufficiency  which  it  conceals  continually  baffles 
them. 

The  same  woman  returns  to  the  attack  time  after 
time,  with  a  beaver-like  persistence.  There  are  lots  of 
nice  old  women,  they  say,  who  are  in  need,  and  who 
would  take  fine  care  of  me. 

With  that  perversity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  me, 
I  love  to  say:  “Yes,  but  how  would  the  said  nice  old 
lady  like  my  getting  drunk  every  so  often?”  and  then 
watch  the  pleasurable  shock  spread  over  the  face  before 
me. 

They  have  recommended  dozens  of  middle-aged  and 
elderly  women  to  me,  of  all  estates:  widows,  grass- 
widows,  old  maids;  even — but  of  course  this  was  a 
Lodi  recommendation,  one  undoubted  frail.  Jennie 
Lacey,  a  member  of  the  “Rays  of  Sunshine”  (some- 
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times  called  the  “Rays  of  Moonshine”)  was  the  author 
of  this  last ;  and  I’ll  bet  that  the  frail  would  have  proved 
the  best  housekeeper  of  the  bunch. 

A  few  of  them  were  even  sent  to  interview  me,  by 
some  of  my  most  determined  friends,  and  I  had  to  lay 
aside  every  bit  of  my  natural  softness  in  order  not  to 
fall  a  victim  to  these  plots  against  my  liberty. 

This  determination  to  furnish  me  with  a  housekeeper, 
however,  is  only  a  sidetrack  which  the  women  have 
wandered  into,  happily  for  me.  Before  this  diversion, 
with  the  perseverance  of  bloodhounds  on  the  trail,  they 
had  been  insisting  that  I  get  married. 

This  subject  was  sure  to  come  up  at  every  church 
supper  that  I  appeared  at.  Jokingly  and  yet  obstinately 
the  members  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  or  the  Women  s 
Auxiliary  would  stick  their  heads  around  the  edge  of 
the  kitchen  door,  as  I  came  in  and  sat  down  at  table, 
and  call  out:  “Well,  I  heard  you’re  going  to  be 
married,  Daggett!” 

There  is  a  regular  stock  of  time  worn  and  honored 
jests  with  which  I  always  evade  these  queries.  “Yes, 
I’m  going  to  pull  it  off  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Will  you 
be  my  flower  girl?  ’  That  is  a  sample,  and  the  rest 
is  like  unto  it. 

But  still  they  kept  it  up.  It  annoyed  them  to  see  me 
going  about  with  the  young  kids,  because  they  were 
reasonably  sure  that  I  wouldn’t  be  such  an  idiot  as  to 
think  of  marrying  one  of  them.  And  yet  even  that 
would  have  been  better  than  no  marriage  at  all:  and 
besides,  what  a  delicious,  tasty  morsel  of  gossip  it 
would  have  been ! 

I  wonder  what  they  say  to  Mrs.  Poncelle  about 
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Lucille  and  me?  She  is  the  kind  they  wouldn’t  be 
afraid  to  talk  quite  freely  to.  But  she  never  repeats 
what  they  say  to  me :  I  am  glad  of  that.  She  looks  at 
me  only  once  in  a  while,  with  speculation  writ  large 
in  her  eyes. 

Every  little  while  this  matter  of  getting  me  married 
again  engages  the  attention  of  the  feminine  portion  of 
Styxtown:  it  is  a  question  of  perennial  interest;  but 
just  now  they  have  temporarily  worn  themselves  out 
on  it.  Now  even  the  housekeeper  topic  is  in  abeyance, 
and  they  have  suddenly  taken  to  urging  me  to  buy  an 
automobile. 

They  are  quite  rabid  about  this :  they  even  accuse  me 
of  being  stingy.  They  instinctively  feel  that  I  am  made 
to  be  governed  by  women,  and  that  I  have  been  show¬ 
ing  myself  far  too  independent.  And  perhaps  in  this 
case  I  shall  do  as  they  wish.  The  successful  chaser  of 
dryads  these  days  must  have  an  automobile. 

I  daresay  I  shall  succumb  to  this  auto  project;  but 
I  am  trying  to  keep  myself  from  doing  so.  I  know  too 
well  to  what  uses  I  should  put  one  if  I  had  it.  Didn  t 
Jim  Chance,  our  coquettish  drayman,  say  to  me  only 
yesterday:  “Get  a  coop,  Dag”  (they  really  think,  up 
here,  that  it  is  pronounced  that  way)  “you  can  keep  it 
full  of  chickens  all  the  time.”  Thus  the  judgment  of 
Styxtown  upon  me ! 

But  I  am  spending  far  too  much  time  now  upon  the 
girls.  What  a  success  I  might  have  been  ere  now,  if 
I  had  not  wasted  so  much  of  my  life  on  them — wasted, 
do  I  say?  What  else  in  the  world  is  there  that  could 
matter  so  much  to  me  as  they  do  ? 

Of  course  that  is  not  wholly  true:  nothing  ever  is. 
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There  is  nature  in  all  her  lovely,  her  warm,  her  grim 
her  cruel  and  cold  aspects:  there  is  the  weather  in  all 
this  climate’s  infinite  varieties,  the  kinds  I  love  and  the 
kinds  I  hate,  both  dear  to  me.  There  is  my  beautiful 
undisturbed  solitude,  when  I  sit  down  beside  the 
Rochester  burner  with  a  cigarette  and  a  good  book,  one 
of  the  newspapers  I  write  for,  or  some  magazine  of 
cheap  but  clever  and  peppy  fiction.  There  are  the  cool, 
hazy  nights  out  on  my  sleeping  porch,  when  I  sink  so 
deep  into  sleep  that  I  die  a  delicious  death  every  night. 
And  then  there  are  the  people — the  thousands  of  won¬ 
derful,  quaint,  pathetic  kinds  of  people  who  make  up 
my  world:  whom  I  can  read  so  readily,  who  are  so 
superficially  different  and  so  alike  at  bottom,  who  seem 
so  wonderful  to  me,  perhaps  because  my  soul  stands  so 
far  away  from  them,  so  mournfully  and  irrevocably 
alone. 

The  world  is  crammed  with  thousands  of  marvelous 
phenomena  which  give  pleasure  to  my  senses  and  my 
mind ;  but  sex  overshadows  them  all  for  me.  My  atti¬ 
tude  toward  women  is  not,  of  course,  American,  but 
French:  for  it  is  in  France  that  one  finds  men  with 
whom  woman  is  a  fetich,  an  abnormality,  a  madness,  a 
ball-and-chain,  a  dagger  in  the  heart. 

That,  alas,  is  what  I  am  like :  to  me  woman  is  every¬ 
thing,  Mother  Earth,  the  first  principle  immanent  in 
all  things,  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

From  her  I  have  learned  all  that  I  know :  and  at. 
last,  just  lately,  the  greatest  lesson  one  can  well  learn, 
and  the  most  bitter— this:  that  the  cheapest  quality  in 
the  world,  the  quality  which  belongs  always  to  stupidity 
and  degeneracy,  never  to  intelligence  and  nobility,  is 
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more  successful  in  commanding  love,  respect,  an  almost 
servile  fear,  than  the  greatest  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
heart. 

What  quality  is  that?  Cannot  you  guess?  Why, 
indifference !  Indifference,  master  of  ease ;  indifference 
which  laughs  while  the  other  fellow  walks  the  floors 
indifference,  which  DeQuincey  might  veritably  have 
praised  in  the  same  words  with  which  he  lauds  his 
master :  “Most  subtle  and  puissant  opium  !” 

Indifference  is  the  opium  of  the  soul.  It  alone  per¬ 
mits  us  to  drown  shame  and  defeat  in  pleasure :  it  tells 
us  that  to-day’s  breeze,  sweet  smelling  of  buckwheat 
fields,  is  the  same,  the  self-same  breeze  of  immemorial 
autumns  of  the  past.  It  says  that  one  life  is  as  good 
as  another,  that  one  death  is  as  good  as  another,  so 
long  as  we  end  at  last. 

The  Parcae,  those  warped  and  bitter  old  maids,  have 
willed  it  that  you  can  have  anything  or  be  anything  in 
this  world  only  upon  the  condition  that  you  do  not 
greatly  care  about  it.  In  their  cheap  cynicism  they 
have  decreed  that  the  cheapest  quality  there  is,  the 
quality  of  the  drunkard  in  the  gutter,  the  loafer  on  the 
street  corner,  and  the  prostitute  in  the  brothel,  shall 
in  its  own  way  be  more  potent  than  the  altruism  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  righteousnes  of  Buddha,  or  than 
mother’s  love. 

* 

*  * 

There  is  wrath  and  mourning  among  the  Styxtown 
loafers,  that  section  of  them  who  nightly  foregather  in 
front  of  Poncelle’s  store.  Be  it  understood,  each  Styx¬ 
town  gentleman  of  leisure  has  his  own  beat  and  his 
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accustomed  hanging-out  place,  and  that  the  bread  box 
crew  at  Poncelle’s  are  a  very  different  gang  from  that 
which  meets  at  the  back  of  Andrews’  store,  around  the 
convenient  and  traditional  cracker  barrel. 

But  now  fate  has  handed  the  bread  boxers  a  nasty 
wallop.  Without  any  warning  whatsoever,  the  night 
watchman  has  suddenly  notified  Lucille’s  father  that 
the  row  of  bread  boxes,  which  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  Styxtown,  as  of  how  many  other  small  towns,  must 
disappear,  vamoose,  in  a  word,  must  not  be  seen  again 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  store  windows. 

This  is  very  hard  too  on  Mrs.  Poncelle  and  her 
women  familiars,  who  used  to  hold  small  sessions  there 
in  the  afternoon,  before  the  men  were  out  in  force. 

Now,  instead  of  the  row  of  men,  gossiping  and 
spitting,  as  I  pass  on  my  way  home  at  night,  there  are 
only  Lucille  and  her  mother,  sitting  on  two  chairs  which 
they  have  brought  out  of  the  store.  Mrs.  Poncelle  com¬ 
plains  much  at  this  state  of  affairs,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  within  a  week  or  two  the  bread  boxes  will  be  back 
in  their  old  place. 

These  days  are  hot  with  the  fervent  heats  of  mid¬ 
summer,  which  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn, 
and  the  nights  are  lovely  with  an  enervating  loveliness. 

Last  night  as  I  passed  on  my  way  home,  half  dazed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  big  honey-colored  moon  rising  in 
the  east,  and  the  warm  south  wind,  Lucille  reached  up 
from  the  chair  where  she  was  sitting  all  alone,  and 
pulled  me  down  into  the  other  one. 

“Si’  down !”  she  exclaimed,  laughing. 

“But  I  have  to  go  home.”  This  is  our  usual  formula. 
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‘Tm  lonesome :  sit  with  me  a  while.” 

Instinctively  we  drew  our  chairs  closer  together :  on 
such  a  night  the  sense  of  touch  speaks  louder  than  any 
other.  I  put  my  arm  over  the  back  of  her  chair  and 
she  leaned  her  slim,  straight  shoulder  against  mine. 
Her  knee  touched  my  knee,  her  silk-stockinged  ankle 
was  pressed  against  mine. 

To-night  her  warmth  and  closeness  made  me  feel  a 
little  dizzy  and  tormented.  I  shivered  in  the  hot  air. 

“You’re  not  cold,  are  you?”  she  inquired,  in  the 
same  tone  she  uses  to  little  three-year-old  Billy.  She 
picked  up  her  scarf  and  wrapped  it  round  my  neck, 
peering  at  me  solicitously,  her  face  very  close  to  mine, 
her  body  leaning  gently  against  me. 

Suddenly  I  was  unable  to  bear  her  nearness  any 
longer:  I  jumped  to  my  feet,  and  she  followed  me  a 
step  or  two  until  we  were  in  the  shadow  of  the  door¬ 
way.  I  stood  before  her,  angry  and  ashamed,  hoping 
that  she  would  go  away  and  not  touch  me  again;  but 
she  lingered,  worried  by  my  queer  behavior. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Daggett?”  she  asked, 
“you  don’t  feel  well,  do  you?”  She  touched  my  hand: 
“You’re  so  hot,”  she  murmured,  and  she  laid  her  soft, 
thin  hand  on  my  forehead. 

And  at  that  I  forgot  that  she  is  a  child  only.  I 
seized  her  madly  in  my  arms,  feeling  her  warm  slim 
body  melt  against  mine,  and  kissed  her  violently  and 
passionately  in  the  dark,  pressing  my  lips  to  her  neck, 
her  ear,  to  her  forehead  just  where  the  crinkly  hair 
begins,  until  my  mouth  settled  upon  her  curly  mouth, 
which  quivered  under  mine,  and  then  was  still. 
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I  kissed  her  with  kisses  which  were  not  for  a  child 
like  her,  until  my  head  felt  full  of  fire,  and  then  I  let 
her  go,  and  leaned  weakly  against  the  wall. 

“Lucille/’  I  whispered.  I  went  toward  her,  but  she 
was  not  there. 

“Lucille,”  I  said  again ;  but  she  did  not  answer  me, 
and  her  silence  filled  me  with  remorse  and  fear,  so  that 
I  went  away  without  trying  to  find  her. 

As  I  went  home  I  felt  shame  and  a  dull  anger  against 
myself.  But,  after  all,  what  rot  to  feel  such  ex¬ 
travagant  remorse  because  you  have  kissed  a  girl  a  little 
too  soon.  A  year  or  two  later  and  the  flames  are  sure 
to  singe  her,  and  take  away  for  good  and  all  that  child¬ 
ish  innocence  of  hers.  She  is  somewhat  of  a  woman 
already,  or  she  would  not,  even  unknowingly,  have 
tempted  me  as  she  does. 

The  truth  is,  I  was  born  with  a  sickly  conscience 
which  totally  unfits  me  to/fa.ce  life  and  to  live  it  in  its 
day-by-day  reality. 

It  would  be  too  cruel  to  expect  me  to — I  who  can 
envisage  the  whole  course  of  the  ordinary  life  in  a 
flash — the  courtship,  the  marriage,  the  settling  down  in 
an  ugly  house  in  a  mediocre  street :  a  brown  living  room 
because  brown  doesn’t  soil  easily,  a  yellow  dining  room 
because  yellow  is  so  cheerful,  pink  bedrooms  because 
pink  is  so  chic  and  Frenchy — the  quick  passing  of  that 
sentimental  love  which  the  young  couple  believed  them¬ 
selves  eternal  heirs  to,  simply  because  it  had  moved 
them  in  an  Elinor  Glyn,  a  Victoria  Cross,  or  an  E.  M. 
Hull  novel ! 

What  I  want  to  say  is  simply  this :  those  of  us  who 
are  born  to  be,  if  anything,  artists  are  supremely  un- 
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fitted  to  live  the  ordinary  life  of  the  good  husband, 
father,  and  citizen,  to  live  it  through  day  by  day  to  its 
conclusion.  We  have  the  abnormal  curiosity,  the  irrita¬ 
ble,  changeable  sensitivity  of  the  natural  observer.  We 
take  long  views,  we  see  the  whole,  the  beginning  and. 
the  end,  we  instinctively  seize  upon  the  characteristic 
high  lights,  the  nuances  peculiar  to  each  individual 
life. 

To  live  one  life,  to  live  it  through  bit  by  bit,  in  all 
of  its  stupidities,  boredoms,  and  defeats,  one  needs  a 
tremendous  opaque  egotism.  One  must  have  a  calm 
that  is  akin  to  the  trees  and  the  hills,  a  dull  patience 
like  that  of  the  ox  and  the  other  domestic  animals — 
those  qualities,  in  short,  which  make  normal  humanity 
so  wonderful  and  yet  so  hopeless. 

So  hopeless,  because  it  is  only  through  us  others 
that  life  holds  any  future,  or  the  hope  of  any  change. 
It  is  we  who  cannot  stomach  life  as  it  is:  whom  life 
makes  so  sick  that  we  spew  it  out  in  terrible  pictures, 
like  Daumier  or  Rops ;  or  in  terrible  words,  like  De 
Maupassant  or  Zola,  Tolstoi  or  Dostoievsky. 

It  is  precisely  we  others,  we  outcasts,  obliquities, 
geniuses,  whom  life  makes  so  sick  that  life  in  its  turn, 
looking  at  us,  becomes  sick  of  itself.  We  are  the 
criminals  who  forge,  steal,  burn,  murder,  commit 
adultery,  not  for  our  daily  bread,  but  constructively, 
imaginatively,  as  a  conscious  or  unconscious  protest 
against  life  as  it  is. 

* 

*  * 

The  last  few  days  have  been  windy,  whispering,  hazy 
September  days,  cool  and  yet  humid.  The  hills  have 
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been  a  dim  blue,  so  different  from  the  joyful  blue  of 
spring;  and  restless,  watery  clouds  have  hung  close 
over  them,  constantly  changing  and  re-forming.  The 
nights  have  been  ghost  nights,  melancholy,  sighing  over 
the  death  of  the  year. 

Last  night,  if  I  had  been  at  all  superstitious,  I  should 
have  shivered  with  the  knowledge  that  the  spirits  of 
the  unsatisfied  dead  were  all  about  me,  revisiting  their 
old  home,  mourning  for  the  happiness  they  had  not 
known  in  life. 

For  it  is  not  the  happy  dead  who  come  back,  if  they 
come  back  at  all.  It  is  those  whom  life  has  not  satis¬ 
fied,  who  have  been  lonely  and  unhappy,  who  have  not 
been  loved  as  they  wished  to  be  loved.  The  happy  can 
never  know,  as  the  unhappy  do,  the  desperate  nostalgia 
for  places  once  loved,  even  though  they  have  greatly 
suffered  there. 

I  am  glad  that  I  do  not  believe  in  spirits.  I  would 
hate  to  think  of  my  poor,  sad  mother,  lingering  around 
the  scenes  of  her  youth,  where  she  was  so  ill  and 
miserable  at  her  life’s  close,  wishing  herself  again  in 
that  poor  reality,  rather  than  in  the  mysterious  twilight 
land  of  the  dead. 

For  her  sake  I  hope  there  is, no  life  after  death,  unless 
it  is  indeed  a  happy  life  in  a  veritable  heaven ;  but  for 
myself  I  am  beginning  to  wish  that  there  were  some¬ 
thing  in  immortality. 

I  would  like  to  meet  again  my  grandparents,  my 
father  and  mother,  my  uncles.  I  have  never  yet  had  a 
friend  or  a  lover  who  has  died:  they  have  all  drifted 
away  too  soon. 

If  my  family  were  to  come  back  from  the  dead,  I 
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should  not  be  afraid  to  meet  them:  perhaps  a  little 
startled,  but  not  afraid.  I  feel  as  though  there  were 
a  misunderstanding  between  us,  which  I  would  give  the 
world  to  clear  up.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  them,  to  tell 
them  that  they  did  mean  something  to  me,  even  though 
I  was  always  so  constitutionally  inexpressive.  I  would 
like  to  ask  them  to  forgive  me  for  all  my  selfishness, 
for  all  of  my  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
towards  them ;  futile  though  that  might  be. 

And  especially  my  father  and  my  mother :  to  them 
above  all  do  I  need  to  speak.  They  were  both  so 
infinitely  pathetic:  I  can  see  that,  now  that  it  is  too 
late. 

I  believe  that  my  father  was  the  more  pathetic  of 
the  two:  he  was  so  spiritually  lonely,  so  humble,  so 
unloved.  How  did  he  come  to  mean  so  little  in  my 
life?  I  am  sure  that  I  was  his  favorite.  I  suppose  it 
was  my  mother  who  always  stood  between  us.  He 
was  a  disappointment  to  her,  and  so  she  made  my  sister 
and  me  feel  that  he  was  a  failure. 

That  was  a  rather  dreadful  thing  for  her  to  do ;  but 
who  am  I  to  talk  of  dreadful  things?  Certainly,  she 
ruined  her  own  happiness,  as  well  as  his — if  two 
neurotics  such  as  they  could  ever  have  had  any 
happiness,  either  together  or  apart. 

Poor  papa !  I  would  like  to  see  him  again  and  to 
tell  him— what?  But  I  am  sure  that  at  such  a  moment 
I  should  find  the  word  to  say  that  would  make  every¬ 
thing  right.  It  is  only  the  monotonous  daily  grind  of 
life  that  has  me  at  a  disadvantage :  for  the  moments, 
the  rare  moments,  of  drama  I  am  adequate. 

During  practically  all  of  their  married  life  my 
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parents  fought.  I  don’t  know  how  it  began;  but  he 
was  a  sick  man,  irritable  and  totally  unfitted  to  bear 
the  burden  of  a  home  and  children:  not  so  much 
unambitious  as  lazy  and  will-less,  content  to  remain  for 
all  his  days  a  small-town  lawyer ;  while  my  mother  was 
set  on  acquiring  position,  pleasure,  and  money.  Add 
to  this  that  they  had  neither  of  them,  especially  my 
mother,  ever  had  the  least  discipline  in  the  world,  from 
without  or  within. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  I  grew  up  was  terrible :  my 
mother  scolded  violently,  my  father  was  cross :  quarrels 
were  an  every  day  and  an  all  day  occurrence.  I  was 
pronounced  to  be  just  like  my  father,  and  my  mother’s 
displeasure  fell  on  me  too.  I  grew  hard  and  hating 
toward  her,  as  I  grew  older  and  suffered  more  from  her 
unkindness  and  temper. 

A  pleasant,  harmonious  family  life  is  as  important 
as  sunshine  and  fresh  air  for  a  child :  the  kind  of  child¬ 
hood  which  I  had  was  like  being  brought  up  in  a  damp, 
dark  cellar.  It  implanted  in  me  a  self-distrust,  a  sense 
of  guilt,  a  melancholy  and  an  irritability  which  have 
embittered  my  whole  life.  Yes,  and  which  shut  my 
heart  so  against  my  mother  that  I  was  not  kind  to 
her  when  she  needed  so  much  my  kindness.  That  is  a 
festering  wound  from  which  the  knife  has  never  been 
drawn. 

And  all  of  this  tragedy  really  no  one’s  fault,  only 
everyone’s  mischance:  she  who  never  taught  me  any 
self-control,  either  by  precept  or  example,  who  taught 
me  to  hate  instead  of  to  love :  her  parents  who  spoiled 
her  and  made  her  a  weakling;  and  their  parents  who 
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did  the  same  by  them.  All  of  it  so  useless,  so  blind, 
so  aimless! 

If  her  sad,  nervous  little  ghost  should  come  to  me 
on  one  of  these  All  Souls  nights,  I  would  say  to  it: 
Forgive  me,  for  I  did  not  know  what  I  had  done  until 
too  late.  And  I  forgive  you  too  for  my  life,  blasted 
and  ruined  before  I  was  born. 

That  would  be  a  great  relief  to  my  remorseful  heart; 
but  as  for  her,  she  will  never  come,  for  she  is  at  peace, 
with  the  great  peace  of  nothingness,  which  is  the 
nearest  to  a  lasting  happiness  that  any  of  us  will  ever 
know. 

* 

*  * 

I  have  been  avoiding  Lucille  for  a  few  days  because 
I  was  afraid  that  she  was  angry  with  me.  I  have 
never  known  her  to  be  really  angry,  and  I  am  absurdly 
afraid  of  her  anger.  What  I  fear  principally,  I 
suppose,  is  that  she  will  do  or  say  something  to  hurt 
my  pride,  that  deeply  rooted,  sensitive  Irish-English 
pride  of  mine,  which  is  only  another  of  my  disqualifica¬ 
tions  for  facing  life. 

At  last,  to-day,  I  passed  her  standing  in  the  store 
doorway,  and  spoke  to  her  as  casually  as  I  could.  I 
took  a  quick  look  at  her,  out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye,  and 
saw  that  she  flushed;  but  she  said:  Hello!  to  me  in  a 
tone  only  less  careless  than  my  own.  She  didn’t  ask  me 
to  come  in,  however,  or  seize  my  arm  and  stop  me,  as 
she  usually  does.  Evidently,  she  considers  a  little 
reserve  to  be  the  proper  thing  at  present;  but  I  don’t 
think  she  is  angry :  at  least  not  honest-to-God  angry. 
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I  feel  incredulous  now  about  that  fevered  embrace: 
as  though  it  had  never  been.  My  nervous  system  is 
abnormally  sensitive  to  every  stimulus,  and  naturally, 
having  to  receive  the  impress  of  so  many  and  such 
multiform  sensations,  it  forgets  as  easily  as  it  receives. 
This  makes  it  beautifully  easy  to  love  and  to  unlove 
with  my  senses :  it  is  only  my  mind  which  knows  the 
eternal  memory  of  the  immortals. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  things  will  be  almost  as  they 
were  before  between  us.  In  the  evening  she  will  be 
out  in  the  office,  if  it  is  cold,  or  sitting  in  the  chair  out 
front,  if  it  is  warm  enough.  I  will  not  be  able  to  get 
by  her,  even  if  I  want  to,  which  I  sometimes  do.  She 
will  pull  me  down  beside  her,  and  if  she  is  alone  I  will 
hold  her  thin  warm  hand.  She  will  tell  me  of  her  little 
affairs  with  the  boys,  while  I  growl  and,  to  please  her, 
pretend  to  be  cross  and  jealous.  From  very  mixed 
motives,  a  little  fear  of  consequences  a  little  so-called 
decency,  a  little  indolence,  I  think  I  shall  not  go 
on  with  what  that  embrace  of  ours  might  well  have 
started. 

This  year  Lucille  seems  to  be  very  popular  with  the 
high-school  boys,  especially  those  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
Sometimes  when  I  go  home  I  find  one  of  them  flirting 
with  her  in  his  crude,  boy  way.  Sometimes  he  goes 
when  I  come,  sometimes  he  stays,  and  the  two  of  us 
talk,  while  Lucille  coquettes  with  us  both. 

She  loves  this:  it  gives  her  a  sense  of  power,  and 
no  woman  is  too  young  to  adore  queening  it  over  some¬ 
one.  She  says  something  arch  to  her  kid  admirer,  and 
then  she  looks  at  me  to  see  how  I  am  taking  it :  and  of 
course  I  keep  up  my  end  of  the  comedy.  I  enjoy 
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watching  this  play  of  youth,  and  I  enjoy  talking  to  the 
lads,  too.  At  that  age  boys  are  nicest,  just  as  girls 
are.  The  boys  are  cruder,  less  self-conscious,  at  the 
same  time  less  and  more  innocent;  but  boys  and  girls 
both  have  that  divine  innocence,  freshness,  rightness  of 
youth,  which  has  all  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  it. 

An  hour  or  two  every  day  I  loaf  away  with  my 
fuzzy-haired  child,  and  these  hours  are  among  the  most 
exquisite  that  I  have  ever  spent.  There  is  that 
perversity  about  me  that  the  fulfillment  of  love, 
gratifying  my  senses,  has  always  left  me  with  a  vague 
pang  of  disappointment  and  loss :  I  have  never  known 
what  felt  to  me  like  true  love  when  a  girl  has  been  all 
mine.  Love  asks  so  terribly  much,  that  to  attempt  to 
satisfy  it  by  a  transient  sensual  act  seems  like  a  mockery 
of  the  potent  and  veritable  Eros  of  our  dreams. 

Ah,  yes,  I  know  too  well  that  my  way  is  the  poet’s 
way,  the  way  of  dreams  and  death.  But  that  is  what 
I  am  made  for  and  dedicated  to:  not  to  the  normal, 
sunlit  way  of  life,  “which  I  can  see;  but  cannot  walk 
therein.” 

* 

*  * 

Bad  as  it  is  for  me  in  some  ways,  yet  Styxtown  is 
indubitably  the  place  for  me:  I  could  not  get  on  any¬ 
where  else  as  well  as  I  do  here,  because  the  spirit  of 
the  town  is  occultly  akin  to  mine.  It  is  an  interesting 
study,  the  personality,  or  the  aura,  of  towns.  You 
might  say,  hastily,  that  the  temperament  of  a  town 
is  an  emanation  from  the  temperaments,  or  perhaps 
from  a  certain  few  dominating  temperaments,  of  those 
who  inhabit  it;  but  that  would  be  as  inaccurate  as  the 
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usual  snap  judgment  is.  In  the  beginning  the  town 
aura  may  have  started  so ;  but  it  gradually  becomes  a 
definite  and  separate  spirit  belonging  to  the  town  itself, 
and  people  who  come  there  to  live  gradually  become 
like  the  town. 

This  prevailing  spirit  in  Styxtown  is  gay,  frivolous, 
irreverent,  reckless,  anarchic,  more  than  a  little 
disreputable :  it  is  frequently  pointed  out  by  ministers 
at  Sunday-school  conventions  and  such  like  gatherings 
as  a  horrible  example  for  the  other  Styx  County 
towns. 

Palmira,  the  County  Seat,  is  quite  the  opposite: 
stodgy,  domestic,  respectable,  the  stronghold  of 
property,  full  of  greedy  lawyers  and  politicians.  Its 
symbol  is  the  baby-carriage;  it  is  the  home  of  the 
D.  A.  R.,  the  American  Legion,  and  the  free  library. 
Its  wealthy  class  have  obtained  their  money  mostly 
through  fat  political  jobs,  or  some  other  contemporary 
form  of  graft,  and  consequently  were  intolerant 
patriots  and  flag  wavers  during  the  late  war. 

Sourburg,  which  is  the  seat  of  learning  as  exemplified 
by  a  normal  school,  is  very  churchy  and  stiffnecked. 
Liquor  was  banished  from  its  sacred  precincts  many 
years  ago,  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  flourishes  supreme,  only 
the  other  day  having  chased  out  the  loathly  cigarette. 
In  Sourburg  everyone  goes  to  church,  and  does  many 
other  things  of  that  sort  because  they  are  afraid  of  what 
their  neighbors  will  say  of  them  if  they  don’t.  The 
symbol  of  the  town  is  a  lowered  window  shade,  beneath 
which  a  big,  round,  greedily  observant  eye  peeps  forth. 

Beauville  is,  to  itself  at  least,  the  home  of  an  old, 
blue-blooded  aristocracy.  Down  there  they  are  proud 
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of  their  very  scandals,  which  are  of  a  truly  aristocratic 
breadth  and  extravagance.  There  they  all  either  play 
auction  bridge,  or  else  long  earnestly  to  do  so.  And, 
though  they  frequently  get  badly  snarled  up  over  each 
other’s  husbands  and  wives,  still  they  continue  disdain¬ 
fully  to  tolerate  each  other,  in  the  true  manner  of  the 
haute  monde,  and  to  call  each  other  by  the  first  name. 

Styxtown  in  the  old  days  had  a  smarter  set  even  than 
Beauville,  and  the  two  towns  used  rather  to  look  down 
upon  the  rest  of  the  county;  but  that  time  is  past 
and  now  there  are  only  two  classes  here:  the  “church 
people,”  and  the  low-lifers:  the  godders  and  the  hellers, 
as  we  sometimes  call  them.  It  is  the  low-lifers  who 
give  the  town  its  very  individual  quality,  and  some¬ 
how  a  little  of  it  gets  mixed  up  even  with  the  church 
crowd’s  activities,  not  to  mention  those  of  the  Rowenas, 
the  Red  Indians,  the  Minniehahas,  et  al. 

Here  they  realize  the  most  lasting  truth  of  life,  which 
no  amount  of  idealism  can  take  the  place  of  :  have  your 
good  time  to-day — to-morrow  may  never  come. 
Subconsciously  they  know  that,  and  they  do  have  their 
good  time.  They  play  kissing  games  at  the  church 
socials  and  at  the  Frugality  Club.  They  roar  over 
naughty  stories.  They  are  continually  planning  some 
fun  for  next  day  or  next  week.  They  are  comfortable 
earthlings,  who  think  neither  of  the  past  nor  of  the 
future  if  only  they  have  reasonably  good  clothes, 
enough  money  to  go  once  or  twice  a  week  to  Beauville 
to  the  movies,  and  a  Ford  to  race  over  the  countryside 
in.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few  of  them  who  are 
gnawed  at  by  the  worm  which  never  dies  ;  but  to  me, 
to  whom  their  state  seems  as  unattainable  as  the  Isles 
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of  the  Blessed,  they  are  the  jolliest,  happiest  folks  in 
the  world. 

They  have  no  unity  or  public  spirit ;  and  among  any 
three  of  them,  who  have  gotten  together  to  discuss  some 
change  or  improvement  in  the  church,  the  school,  or 
the  town,  there  is  always  sure  to  be  three  different 
opinions;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  cannot  be 
herded  like  sheep  on  occasions,  such  as  the  laying  of  the 
new  pavement.  Even  Styxtown  folks  have  their  fear 
of  a  non-existent  public  opinion,  that  bogie  of  the 
bourgeoisie  everywhere. 

And  yet  they  are  individualists  and  anarchists  in  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  words.  They  are  and  always 
have  been  constitutionally  incapable  of  sinking  their 
differences  and  getting  together,  no  matter  what  they 
may  lose  by  it. 

Through  this  quality  it  was  that  the  town  did  not 
become  the  County  Seat,  that  it  lost  the  normal  school 
in  days  gone  by,  that  it  always  fails  to  get  any  manu¬ 
factories,  and  that  it  has  gradually  gone  down,  from 
being  the  first  town  in  the  county,  to  its  present  listless 
and  moss-grown  condition. 

And  still  every  person  here  is  fiercely  himself,  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  his  own  way,  to  yield  to  no  one:  and  is 
completely  convinced  that  he  knows  best  and  that  no  one 
in  the  world  but  he  is  capable  of  managing  anything. 

The  town  is  full  of  factions,  among  which  I  step 
without  breaking  any  eggs.  They  all  like  me,  partly 
because  I  am  so  like  them  in  ways.  How  very  different 
I  am  too,  I  find  no  need  of  letting  them  know ;  but  they 
are  rather  proud  of  me,  and  I  believe  they  think  that 
my  brains  add  a  certain  distinction  to  the  town. 
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As  for  me,  I  see  in  them  an  immense  superiority: 
for  most  of  them  are  able  to  achieve  a  certain  amount 
of  happiness  without  thinking  about  it,  or  making  a 
fuss  over  it.  They  court,  marry,  bring  up  their 
children,  have  a  jolly  time  in  or  out  of  the  bosoms  of 
their  families,  quarrel,  make  up,  grow  old  and  die, 
simply  and  bravely  and  merrily,  without  ever  being 
lonely  or  ashamed,  or  horrified  by  the  vast  emptiness 
and  futility  of  life. 

I  wonder  what  will  happen  to  me  if  I  continue  living 
here  year  after  year  with  the  Stygians,  without  much 
or  any  intercourse  with  those  to  whom  I  am  akin 
intellectually?  Eventually  I  shall  fall  headfirst  into 
Styxtown  and  drown,  as  a  worker  in  a  wine  cellar  might 
fall  into  a  vat  of  wine.  I  am  so  facile,  so  fatally  ready 
to  accept  anything  that  offers  in  place  of  the  best,  so 
unable  to  stand  alone  and  work  myself  out  a  fate. 
Often  I  have  a  frightening  sense  of  being  submerged, 
irretrievably  lost  and  strayed :  that  horrid  feeling  one 
sometimes  gets  in  dreams. 

And  yet  these  people  of  Styxtown  are  keenly  related 
to  me :  much  more  so  than  the  intellectuals  with  whom 
I  can  talk  true  talk. 

That  is  just  the  danger — that  they  are  my  near  kin : 

I  am  like  a  man  whose  father  has  married  beneath 
him.  He  can  never  be  like  his  mother’s  people,  no 
matter  how  much  he  tries;  and  yet  he  is  so  much 
like  them  that,  if  he  continues  to  try,  he  will  in  time 
cease  to  be  anything  more.  It  is  just  that  something 
more  that  makes  me  struggle  against  the  influence 
of  the  place. 

The  truth  is:  I  hate  work,  I  hate  responsibility,  I 
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hate  trying  to  make  myself  be  anything  that  I 
am  not,  I  hate  anything  which  requires  of  me  the 
least  bit  of  character  or  of  effort.  To  be  perfectly, 
charmingly,  effortlessly  worhtless — Ah,  how  I  love 
that ! 

And  that,  too,  is  what  my  mother  wanted  me  to  be, 
although,  inconsistently  and  unconsciously,  she  wanted 
me  to  be  a  financial  success  as  well. 

Not  that  she  didn’t  have  her  times  of  wanting  to 
bear  the  torch  onward,  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  the 
community  and  the  world.  She  was  really  a  very 
bright  woman,  full  of  that  Irish  wit  and  cleverness 
which  has  its  strange  obverses  of  stupidity;  and  in  her, 
as  in  me,  was  that  desperate  desire  to  enjoy  life.  That 
was  her  ruling  passion,  as  it  is  mine. 

Very  young  I  learned  that  to  “look  well,”  to  be  well 
dressed,  to  have  charming  manners,  and  to  dance  and 
play  cards  well  were  the  fundamentals  of  education.  I 
had  my  periods  of  going  to  Sunday-school,  where  I  was 
considered  a  bright,  but  a  rather  embarrassing  scholar, 
I  went  through  high  school  and  had  a  couple  of  years 
at  the  normal  school;  but  learning  and  religion  were 
very  vague  abstractions  to  me,  compared  with  dancing, 
bridge  playing,  swimming,  tennis,  going  to  parties  and 
picnics. 

That  is  what  the  town  was  like  in  those  days,  and 
that  was  what  I  was  like  then,  and  still  am,  and  always 
shall  be,  although  the  Styxtown  smart  set  has  now 
entirely  disappeared.  The  all-encompassing  atmosphere 
of  frivolity  in  which  I  grew  up  helped  to  make  me 
what  I  am;  and  I  in  turn  helped  to  augment  the 
insouciance  of  the  town’s  spirit. 
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My  grandfather  Pinkston,  who  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  my  grandmother,  who  was  a  painfully 
earnest  laborer  in  the  vineyard,  must  have  exhausted 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  family.  At  any  rate,  there 
was  little  religion  in  my  father  and  my  uncles  and 
aunts;  and  religion  passed  the  third  generation  by  as 
idly  as  a  summer  breeze.  And  it  did  not  even  mean 
enough  to  me,  as  it  did  to  some  of  my  cousins,  that  I 
had  the  desire  to  attack  it. 

My  education  I  took  quite  passively,  as  though  it 
were  a  series  of  doses  of  not  too  nasty  medicine;  but 
neither  my  schooling  nor  my  shy  at  Sunday-school, 
nothing  I  have  ever  read  or  experienced,  has  ever  roused 
in  me  the  least  instinct  of  the  altruist  or  the  reformer : 
not  the  least  desire  to  better  the  world  or  my  fellow* 
beings,  who  are  quite  interesting  as  they  are,  although 
a  bit  moth-eaten.  Cela  ne  m’ appartient  jamais ,  par 
exemple! 

My  forte  is  indubitably  the  ornamental.  I  am  so 
much  better  at  a  bridge  game  or  a  dance  than  I  could 
possibly  be  at  a  sick  bed  or  the  village  improvement 
society,  although  I  would  have  a  try  at  it,  if  I  found 
myself  irrevocably  planted  in  either  of  the  latter 
situations. 

Give  me  a  life  as  artificial  as  art  can  make  it.  Good 
Lord  deliver  me  from  reality,  which  is  worse  even  than 
realism  in  literature !  Art  well  applied  might  far  in 
the  future  make  the  world  a  satisfactory  place  to  live 
in — which  it  certainly  is  not  now:  it  is  too  hard  and 
bumpy  and  cold  and  slate  colored,  and  above  all,  so 
inartistic. 

But  all  of  those  adjectives  are  merely  nosegays 
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thrown  in  the  specter’s  face.  Life  is  really  rather 
horrible,  is  it  not  true? 

Yes,  it  is  horrible!  Look  you,  have  you  lived  your 
life,  and  not,  as  you  lived,  become  hard,  cruel, 
treacherous,  mercenary,  or  abject  ?  Ask  yourself  this ; 
and  then  say  if  life  is  not  a  maggotty  thing? 

* 

*  * 

I  have  had  to  make  a  peace  offering  to  Lucille,  to 
smooth  over  the  slight  awkwardness  between  us,  and 
also  because  she  saw  Dazzy  Hooey  pick  me  up  and 
take  me  away  in  her  car,  and  was  jealous. 

There  is  a  certain  mood  which  a  girl  sometimes  gets 
into,  which  can  be  met  and  conquered  only  by  a  gift. 
If  you  do  not  give  it  the  mood  may  pass  away,  but  it  is 
sure  to  leave  a  tiny  thorn  of  displeasure.  Plant  enough 
of  these  barbs,  and  you  are  preparing  trouble  for  your¬ 
self.  The  easiest  way  is  the  traditional,  the  classic 
way — des  bijoux! 

For  several  weeks  she  has  been  telling  me  that  she 
needs  a  purse,  and  finally  she  took  me  into  the  Com¬ 
munity  Store  to  gaze  at  a  coquettish  little  gold-mesh 
bag  which  had  just  come  in.  And  so  of  course  I  have 
purchased  it  and  presented  it  to  her ;  and  that  skittish, 
slightly  cantankerous  mood  of  hers,  like  a  filly  whose 
oats  have  disagreed  with  her,  has  completely  passed 
away. 

I  love  to  give  presents.  It  pleased  me  to  the  core  to 
watch  Lucille  unwrap  the  paper,  open  the  box,  and  lift 
out  the  dainty,  glittering  little  trifle,  with  its  silly  little 
tassel  at  the  bottom.  I  loved  the  way  she  flushed  with 
pleasure,  and  lifted  her  eyes  shyly  to  mine. 
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“You  didn’t  need  to  do  this,  really  you  didn’t/’  she 
said,  “I  didn’t  expect  it.” 

This  of  course  wasn’t  true,  at  least  on  the  subcon¬ 
scious  plane.  She  had  expected  it,  and  I  had  had  to 
give  it  to  her,  as  much  as  one  ever  has  to  do  anything 
which  one  is  not  absolutely  forced  to  do. 

That  evening  there  was  a  great  commotion  among  the 
school  boys  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  her.  I 
could  hear  them  romping  about  and  shouting,  down 
in  the  dusky  street.  I  listened  and  found  she  had  been 
carrying  the  purse  about  all  day  in  her  pocket  so  that 
she  could  show  it  to  everyone;  and  that  one  of  the 
boys  had  grabbed  it  away  from  her. 

The  others  were  chasing  him  all  over,  trying  to 
recover  it.  Loud  cries  of :  “Don’t  you  hurt  her 
purse!”  “You  give  her  back  that  box!”  smote  the 
quiet  evening  air.  Finally  when  I  shut  up  my  office 
and  went  home,  the  purse  was  safely  in  her  pocket 
again,  and  she  was  sitting  behind  the  counter  by  the 
window,  studying  her  lessons. 

I  went  in  and  stood  beside  Her  for  a  while  and  held 
her  hand;  and  she  told  me  how  the  boys  had  teased 
her. 

“Rover  is  awfully  jealous  because  you  gave  me  such 
a  pretty  present,”  she  confided.  “You  know  he  got  me 
one  of  those  jazz  dolls  at  the  Fair,  and  he  says  I  don’t 
care  about  it  at  all,  and  he’ll  never  get  me  anything 
again.” 

“You  don’t  care  if  he  is  jealous,  do  you?” 

“All  of  the  boys  are  jealous  of  you,  except  Charley.” 
Charley  is  my  fifteen-year-old  cousin:  a  crazy  kid,  but 
I  am  rather  fond  of  him. 
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“Charley  is  too  much  of  a  nut  to  be  jealous  of  any¬ 
one,”  I  remarked  casually. 

“Charley  is  a  nice  boy— I  like  him,”  she  answered, 
warmly,  and  I  liked  to  hear  her  say  it. 

“Just  as  though  you  don't  enjoy  having  all  the  boys 
fighting  over  you !” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  she  said,  with  that#  funny,  childish 
earnestness  of  hers,  “I  like  to  be  friends  with  every¬ 
body.” 

And  that  is  really  true.  She  is  amused  at  this 
rivalry  for  her  attention;  but  she  is,  nevertheless,  a 
good  and  kind-hearted  child,  and  she  would  be 
genuinely  distressed  if  she  thought  that  anyone’s  feel¬ 
ings  were  being  hurt. 

In  the  evening  I  like  to  go  in  and  sit  with  her  for 
a  while.  Then  the  exuberance  of  her  daylight  hours 
has  quieted  down,  and  she  is  quiet  and  a  little  pensive, 
tired  as  a  child  at  the  approach  of  bedtime. 

I  think  that  the  reason  I  am  so  happy  and  contented 
to  be  with  her  is  this:  with  her  I  am  finding  a  little 
peace.  I  have  seen  and  known  so  much  of  the  love  that 
is  uneasily  and  savagely  egotistic  and  selfish,  that  peace, 
more  than  anything  else  on  earth,  seems  a  thing  to  be 
grateful  for. 

* 

*  ^ 

For  two  nights  we  have  had  a  frost,  and  now  a  month 
of  the  loveliest,  most  melancholy-poetic  season  is  upon 
us.  The  nights  are  cold  and  f oggy ;  but  the  days  have 
a  warm,  serene'sun,  and  the  sky  is  cloudless  and  ardent. 
There  is  no  breeze,  and  the  hills,  which  have  begun  to 
hang  out  their  oriental  carpets  of  autumn  foliage,  girdle 
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this  small  valley  in  a  loving  embrace.  Under  a  light 
haze  the  land  rests  in  a  calm  of  ripeness  and  fulfillment, 
in  which  for  a  time  decay  is  held  in  solution. 

All  day  the  crickets  sing  in  the  dusty  grass  by  the 
roadside.  Every  sound,  the  distant  autos,  the  ensilage 
cutters,  which  make  the  same  noise  that  an  aeroplane 
does,  even  the  cows’  mooing  and  the  cackling  of  the 
hens  has  a  quality  different  from  that  of  spring.  There, 
is  a  note  of  languor  and  of  cessation,  a  looking  forward 
to  the  long  rest  of  winter. 

These  are  the  days  when  I  take  the  road.  Every 
day  I  wander  up  through  Lodi,  doing  business  by  the 
way,  and  visiting  with  everyone  I  meet. 

I  go  up  under  the  railroad  culvert,  where  Susque¬ 
hanna  Street  becomes  the  Crooked  Hill  Road.  On  the 
porch  of  her  ugly,  shabby  brown  house,  which  stands 
without  a  tree  near  it,  close  beside  the  railroad  embank¬ 
ment,  sits  Mrs.  Boff,  in  a  swing  which  Mr.  Boff  has 
contrived  out  of  the  seat  of  an  old  chair  and  some  ropes. 
Her  eyes  are  shut,  but  she  opens  them  as  I  pass,  to  tell 
me  that  she  is  resting.  She  has  on  a  filthy  dress,  and 
her  scanty  brown  hair,  long  unbrushed  and  unwashed, 
straggles  over  her  dirty,  humorous  face.  Her  two 
daughters,  Bertha  and  Velma,  pretty  girls  of  thirteen 
and  sixteen,  but  dirty  and  unkempt  like  their  mother, 
are  racing  wildly  about  with  a  tribe  of  the  Rawson 
girls. 

The  Boffs  are  true  Stygians.  They  have  gravitated 
here  as  to  their  natural  home,  and  they  will  never  go 
away  again.  Mrs.  Boff  was  a  school  teacher  before 
she  was  married.  She  is  a  bright  woman,  writes  a 
good  hand,  and  has  a  good  brain ;  but  she  is  perfectly 
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happy,  shiftless,  and  contented  in  her  present  status, 
which  is  more  than  a  cut  beneath  her. 

Mr.  Boff  is  a  common  laborer,  his  favorite  job  being 
that  of  almost  unskilled  mechanic  in  some  shop  in  one 
of  the  larger  towns  near  by :  he  doesn’t  care,  apparently, 
to  work  too  near  home.  They  are  always  a  little  hard 
up,  and  Mrs.  Boff  helps  out  by  working  out  by  the  day, 
doing  cleaning  and  washing,  the  hardest  kind  of  manual 
labor. 

I  stop  to  talk  to  her,  and  she  asks  me  if  I  have  bought 
the  rat  poison  yet. 

“The  Mister  didn’t  come  home  this  week,  so  I  can 
come  down  to-morrow  and  put  the  poison  around  to 
try  to  kill  those  squirrels.” 

“Damn  them,  anyway!”  I  respond  vindictively. 
A  family  of  squirrels  have  somehow  gotten  into  the 
house,  and  made  them  a  nest  in  the  wall  of  my  room.  I 
wouldn’t  mind  so  much,  if  they  would  sleep  at  night 
when  I  do;  but  they  insist  on  scampering  around 
nocturnally,  and  gnawing  at  nuts,  and  so  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  shall  die.  That  is  the  way  I  am,  Mrs. 
Boff  says :  I  will  be  put  upon  just  so  far,  and  then - 

“I  told  Luke  last  time  he  was  home  that  I  wished 
he’d  never  come  back  again,  and  I  guess  he  thought  I 
meant  it,”  says  Mrs.  Boff,  laughing. 

I  remember  all  the  gossip  about  Mr.  Boff.  Last 
month  when  he  went  to  Sidon  to  work  he  took  with 
him  poor  fifteen-year-old  Marian  Munks,  born  of  a 
submerged  Lodi  family,  doomed  from  before  her  birth, 
whose  sisters  awent  bad”  regularly  as  fast  as  they 
became  old  enough,  which  really  means  long  before. 

Mrs.  Boff  says  that  Luke  takes  a  fatherly  interest  in 
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Marian,  that  he  took  her  to  Sidon  to  get  her  a  job: 
that  he  thinks  she  is  better  off,  working  for  a  nice 
old  couple  there,  than  she  is  in  her  unspeakable  home 
in  Lodi.  The  Lodi  people  say  something  else  again — 
who  knows  ? 

Certainly,  Boff  is  one  of  those  men  who  cling 
desperately  to  their  youth.  He  is  a  short,  sturdy,  red¬ 
faced,  scanty-haired  man,  looking  rather  like  a 
respectable  English  coachman  or  groom.  There  is  a 
sly,  mulish  look  in  his  eye.  He  is  always  having  trouble 
with  his  employers,  always  sueing  and  being  sued.  He 
loves  passionately  to  dance,  and  goes  to  every  one  of 
the  “Rays  of  Sunshine”  dances,  and  to  every  square 
dance  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  countryside, 
dancing  with  all  the  young  girls,  taking  Bertha  and 
Velma  with  him.  He  too  is  an  outlaw  of  youth. 

He  must  spend  the  larger  part  of  his  earnings  on 
his  own  pleasure :  poor  Boffy  has  to  work  so  hard  all 
the  time,  although  her  son  Peter  also  lives  at  home, 
and  works  out  of  town  with  his  father. 

Beyond  the  Boff’s  ugly  dwelling,  and  a  little  corner 
of  swampy  land  which  they  have  lately  bought,  I  turn 
the  corner  into  O’Brien  Street,  and  my  heart  turns 
over  with  ecstasy.  On  a  clear,  sunny  day  I  never  look 
south  along  this  lovely,  grass-grown  lane  toward  the 
reedy  old  Mill  Pond  and  the  dim  blue  hills  beyond,  with¬ 
out  feeling  as  though  I  could  take  wings  and  fly  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  southern  sun. 

It  is  a  beautiful,  happy  little  street,  half  a  dozen 
houses  with  small  lawns,  two  or  three  of  which  are  neat 
and  have  white  picket  fences  in  front  of  them.  All  of 
the  houses,  except  the  Rawson’s  house  on  the  corner 
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of  the  Crooked  Hill  Road,  are  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street,  and  on  the  west  there  is  a  verdant  field,  sloping 
gently  up  to  the  Kobbie  Knoll,  that  cheerful  little  hill, 
so  Irish  with  its  small  gnarled  apple  and  thorn-apple 
trees,  and  thorn  bushes. 

The  Rawson  house  is  a  white,  two-storied  house 
which  used  to  be  the  home  of  the  O’Briens,  one  of  the 
original  Irish  families  which  used  to  live  around  the 
Kobbie  Knoll.  There  are  five  girls  and  two  boys  of  the 
Rawsons,  all  nearly  the  same  age,  and  the  street  is  full 
of  white-haired,  brown-eyed,  frog- faced  children,  all 
yelping  at  the  tops  of  their  voices.  They  hail  me  as  I 
pass,  and  I  in  turn  speak  to  the  Dee  children,  who  are 
hanging  around  their  own  house,  a  little  afraid  to  play 
with  the  loud,  self-assertive  Rawsons. 

Next  to  the  Dees  there  stands  a  small  red  building, 
raised  on  wooden  blocks  above  the  surrounding  field. 
This  looks  like,  and  in  fact  used  to  be,  a  traveling  car, 
going  about  on  wheels,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and 
occupied  by  an  itinerant  photographer. 

The  history  of  this  car  and  its  occupants  alone  would 
make  a  volume.  The  photographer  wandered  for  years 
all  over  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  until  at  last,  in 
Styxtown,  he  lost  the  woman  he  had  been  traveling 
with,  and  went  away  for  good,  selling  his  car  and  para¬ 
phernalia  to  another  photographer. 

Finally,  it  became  a  more  or  less  stationary  home  for 
various  families,  the  wheels  still  adorning  it,  in  case,  as 
was  quite  apt  to  happen,  the  owner  should  quarrel  with 
the  landlord  on  whose  ground  he  was  temporarily 
located,  and  should  be  obliged  to  move  off  suddenly, 
if  not  secretly.  At  last  the  latest  owner,  George  Dee, 
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bought  a  little  patch  of  land  to  go  with  the  car,  and 
took  off  the  wheels  in  token  of  his  intention  to  settle 
down.  It  is  a  cute  place  to  live.  He  has  cut  out  a  big 
window  in  front,  and  his  stove-pipe  peeps  coyly  up 
through  the  top  of  the  car.  He  has  two  doors,  one  in 
the  back  and  one  in  the  side,  so  that  he  can  escape,  he 
says,  if  someone  whom  he  does  not  want  to  see  knocks 
on  either.  Here  he  lives  in  such  ambitionless  and  per¬ 
fect  contentment  that  I  envy  him,  and  would  like  to 
try  his  life  for  a  few  months. 

George  belongs  to  the  old  guard,  that  sturdy  bunch 
of  “steady  drinkers”  who  hung  around  Terry’s  hotel 
in  its  palmy  days,  who  did  his  odd  jobs  for  him,  ate 
his  food,  and  were  the  butts  of  his  tolerant  and  yet 
curiously  scornful  jokes. 

There  are  about  half  a  dozen  of  these  men  left,  not 
counting  those  who  have  reformed  and  married;  and 
they  live  by  themselves  in  very  strange  bachelor 
quarters  around  Lodi ;  or  by  twos  and  threes,  until  they 
fight  and  separate,  perhaps  later  to  join  housekeeping 
again,  loneliness  fighting  against  their  natural  irritation 
at  each  other. 

They  belong  to  that  numerous  Styxtown  class,  the 
“poor  little  lambs  who  have  gone  astray” — unfortunate, 
or  fortunate,  beings  who  long,  long  ago  lost  everything, 
self-respect,  good  name,  the  chance  of  a  home  and  a 
family  out  of  their  lives ;  and  retained  only  that  mist¬ 
ress  who  never  deserts  them — drink. 

George  is  not  at  home  now,  and  I  am  glad,  for  he 
has  been  pestering  me  with  drunken  persistence  to 
insure  his  dwelling,  and  I  can’t  do  it,  because  it  has 
not  a  brick  chimney.  This  seems  to  George  mere  stupid 
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malignancy,  and  so  I  have  taken  to  dodging  him.  There 
are  quite  a  few  whom  I  have  to  dodge,  for  reasons  of< 
tact  and  expediency,  and  I  can  see  how  much  like  Uncle 
Terence  I  am,  in  the  skill  I  show  at  this  game. 

To-day  they  want  my  attention  at  every  house.  Mrs. 
Larry  Lacey  has  been  watching  me  come  down  the 
street,  and  she  is  waiting  for  me. 

“Daggett,  ain’t  there  anything  yuh  can  do  about  that 
there  George  Dee  ?”  she  asks,  in  a  tone  of  injury.  The 
feeling  they  all  have  up  here  that  all  power,  as  well  as 
all  responsibility,  is  in  me,  is  a  flattery,  and  like  most 
flatteries  is  a  nuisance  as  well. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  George  now?  Drunk,  as, 
usual  ?” 

“Yes,  he’s  been  drunk  every  night  fer  two  weeks,  an’ 
when  he  ain’t  a-comin’  over  here,  an’  a-tryin’  tuh  lead 
Larry  intuh  it,  he’s  a-settin’  in  his  house  with  Billy 
Dyker  an’  some  of  th’  other  bums,  an’  a-roarin’  till  th’ 
children  shakes  in  their  shoes !” 

“Well,  Millie,”  I  respond,  somewhat  drily,  “I  guess 
everyone  up  here  has  plenty  to  drink ;  and  I’ve  heard  of 
other  noisy  places,  besides  George’s.” 

Millie,  who  is  a  haggard  creature,  once  very 
beautiful,  flushes  and  looks  the  other  way. 

“It  ain’t  anything  I  kin  help,”  she  says  listlessly. 

“If  you  know  that  anyone  is  selling  Larry  drink,  you 
can  always  get  out  a  warrant  for  them,”  I  say,  but 
without  any  conviction.  I  know  that  all  of  them  would, 
be  murdered  in  their  beds,  rather  than  call  in  the  law, 
and  secretly  I  agree  perfectly  with  them. 

And  now  the  Durkin  family  call  me  in  to  complain 
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about  the  Lacey s.  Theirs  is  the  prettiest  place  on  the 
street,  a  neat,  white  little  house,  with  green  blinds  and 
a  white  picket  fence  in  front  of  a  pocket  handkerchief 
of  a  lawn  with  flowers  and  rose  bushes,  a  beautiful 
vegetable  garden  at  the  side,  a  back  porch  and  a  barn  as 
neat  and  pleasant  as  the  front  of  the  premises. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durkin  are  sitting  on  the  back  porch, 
surrounded  by  potted  plants,  a  churn,  rakes,  hoes,  cats, 
and  chickens.  They  are  gaunt  old  people,  very  much 
alike,  with  nut-cracker  faces,  the  type  who  have  always 
worked  and  fought  hard,  and  are  now  enjoying  a  little 
poor  health,  before  making  their  exit  from  this  mortal 
scene. 

They  beckon  mysteriously  to  me,  and  I  go  around  the 
house  and  stand  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  porch. 

“Well,  how  are  you  and  Mr.  Durkin  feeling  ?”  I 
ask.  Naturally,  I  address  myself  to  the  woman. 

Mrs.  Durkin  puts  on  a  sad  expression,  and  her  chin 
quivers.  “Not  very  well,  Daggett,  not  very  well,  an’ 
I  feel  worsen  he  does.  Do  yuh  know  what  tuh  do  fer 
stomach  trouble?  I  got  it  bad.  I  guess  I  ain’t  very 
long  fer  this  world.” 

She  sighs,  then  her  spirit  suddenly  spurts  up,  as  she 
thinks  of  her  fresh  grievance. 

“Ain’t  it  a  shame,  though,  Daggett,”  she  exclaims, 
“ain’t  it  a  burnin’  shame  that  them  cattle  next  door 
wouldn’t  have  any  more  decency  than  tuh  rip  an’  tear 
all  night,  an’  raise  merry  Ned,  when  they  know  me  an’ 
Oscar  is  both  sick  ?  Ain’t  there  somethin’  yuh  kin  do 
about  it  ?” 

“Better  have  them  arrested,”  I  advise :  I  know  that 
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she  will  play  with  the  idea,  but  as  far  as  carrying  it 
out  goes — well,  there  is  a  lot  of  quiet  satisfaction  to  be 
gotten  out  of  arresting  people  in  your  mind. 

“An’  they  nearly  killed  Mamie’s  cat  too  las’  night, 
Larry’s  wife,  she  told  us  all  about  it.  Ain’t  that  so, 
Marne?” 

Marne  has  just  appeared  around  the  corner  of  the 
house,  tall  and  gaunt  and  homely,  her  dress  flapperishly 
up  to  her  knees;  about  forty-five  years  old,  and  as 
brown  and  leathery  as  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

She  began  as  a  girl  working  as  a  milliner  in  a  Styx- 
town  store,  laying  up  her  money,  batting  around  the 
country  with  various  sporty  gents  from  near-by  towns. 
She  yearly  grew  more  fierce  tempered,  tricky,  malicious, 
feared  by  everyone,  especially  by  the  men  whom  she 
honored  with  her  notice. 

When  she  was  about  thirty,  the  grande  affaire  of  her 
life  developed.  She  began  to  go  with  Bert  Hogan,  a 
fat,  shortwinded  Irishman  fifteen  or  twenty  years  older 
than  she,  a  retired  railroad  engineer.  On  any  evening 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  one  might  meet  her  going  to 
town  to  visit  him  at  his  rooms.  She  always  goes  just 
at  twilight,  almost  always  with  some  delicacy  for  their 
supper  together,  a  bottle  of  cream,  some  cake  or  pie, 
or  some  home-made  wine. 

Bert  I  believe  would  have  married  her  if  his, 
respectable  married  son,  who  lives  in  Sidon,  had  not, 
objected  so  strenuously.  But  they  continue  to  go 
together,  and  will,  until  one  of  them  dies.  Bert,  spurred 
on  by  his  son,  has  made  half-hearted  efforts  to  breaks 
with  her ;  but  it  is  no  good : 

'‘I’ve  been  making  my  trip  to  town  every  night  for 
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fifteen  years,  and  I’m  going  to  keep  on  till  I  die!”  she 
says,  and  everyone  knows  that  she  means  it. 

Sordid  though  it  is,  there  is  something  grand — some¬ 
thing  satisfying — in  this  lasting  devotion  of  a  woman. 
It  would  take  a  volume  to  tell  of  their  quarrels,  fights, 
reconciliations,  of  her  jealousy,  and  his  times  of 
weariness. 

When  he  goes  to  Sidon  to  visit  his  son,  Marne  rages 
fiercely;  for  she  knows  that  he  is  going  to  her  worst 
enemy.  She  asks  him,  in  vain,  to  take  her  with  him. 

Then  there  are  terrible  quarrels  all  along  the  road  to 
her  house,  as  he  takes  her  home  at  eleven  o’clock :  then 
there  are  shocking  accusations,  shouts  of  rage,  anger, 
and  despair,  crises  des  nerfs  when  she  takes  to  her  bed, 
ill,  almost  dying.  There  have  even  been  pistol  shots 
once  or  twice,  with  Bert  fleeing  wildly  down  the  street, 
and  Marne  firing  her  revolver  close  behind  him. 

But  now  things  have  quieted  down,  and  they  go  their 
accustomed  round,  and  their  affair  is  mellowed  by  time, 
and  accepted  as  a  fact  by  everyone,  even  by  Mamie’s 
parents. 

‘‘Tell  Dag  what  they  did  tuh  yer  cat,  Mamie,” 
demands  the  mother  eagerly,  as  she  heaves  in. sight. 

Marne  comes  up  with  a  milk  pail  in  each  hand,  an  old 
white  canvas  hat  like  a  sailor’s  on  her  head,  and  a  sort 
of  rakish,  youthful  air  about  her.  She  laughs:  she 
always  laughs  before  she  speaks. 

“Your  friends  over  there  are  a  nice  bunch,  Dag,” 
she  says,  looking  coquettishly  at  me.  “They  kep’  us 
awake  all  night,  pretty  near,  an’  Mis’  Lacey  told  me 
this  mornin’  that  that  dirty  Larry  got  hold  uh  my  black 
cat,  an’  they  put  his  head  in  a  boot,  an’  got  out  a  jack- 
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knife,  an’ — They’re  a  low-lived  lot,  an  I  wish  they  was 
in  Hell  before  they  ever  moved  over  here  near  us  1 

“Mis’  Lacey  stopped  ’em,  she  told  me :  she  is 
disgusted  at  their  carryin’s  on.  But  I’ll  tell,  you,  Dag, 
if  they  start  that  sort  of  uh  jamboree  any  more,  makin’ 
ma  nervous  an’  sick,  there’s  goin’  tuh  be  more  to  it.” 

At  last  I  escape  from  them,  and  walk  on  past  the 
three  more  houses  on  the  street,  the  dwellers  in  two  of 
which  have  a  reputation  for  making  and  selling  various 
kinds  of  strong  drink. 

I  stop  and  look  long  at  the  misty  southern  hills,  across 
the  dry,  reed-grown  Mill  Pond.  The  sun  beams  softly, 
gentle  airs  blow  mildly  from  the  south,  there  is  the 
subdued  chirp  of  the  crickets,  filling  the  peaceful  silence 
with  little  harmonious  noises  which  are  felt  rather  than 
seen.  I  would  say  that  the  earth  seems  to  purr  with 
content,  were  it  not  for  the  undercurrent  of  decay 
and  death  which  is  always  present  in  an  autumn  land¬ 
scape. 

It  is  strange  that  I,  who  am  so  irrevocably  doomed, 
can  feel  so  carefree  and  joyful  as  I  do  to-day.  But  in 
me  as  in  the  lovely,  perfect  fading  of  the  fall,  there  is 
that  fever  and  longing  of  the  dying  for  an  immortal, 
unattainable  bliss. 

I  turn  the  corner  toward  Terry’s,  and  stop  to  call  on 
old  Mrs.  Dancey,  whose  house  cuddles  up  against  the 
railroad  embankment.  Her  tribe  is  large  in  Lodi, 
whence  they  spill  over  into  Sidon  at  times :  all  of  them 
smooth  talkers,  fast  livers,  prone  to  marital  troubles. 

The  old  lady  is  like  me  in  ways,  like  all  good-natured* 
easy-going  people — a  little  crooked,  a  little  deceitful 
and  hypocritical,  very  tactful  and  flattering:  sliding 
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through  the  world  like  a  greased  eel,  only  very 
occasionally  grasped  firmly  and  held  up  to  the  light  by 
one  of  those  accursed  realists. 

Poor  old  woman,  she  is  burdened  with  her  lazy, 
disagreeable  old  husband,  one  of  those  men  who  always 
live  much  longer  than  they  ought  to,  and  so  she  has  to 
work  too  hard,  and  take  in  a  boarder  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  I  feel  a  strong  sympathy  for  her,  as  she 
smooths  me  the  right  way  in  her  gentle,  oily  voice, 
and  I  begin  to  plan  how  I  can  help  her  skin  some 
folks  who  hold  a  note  of  hers  out  of  part  of  the  interest 
money. 

With  her  soothing  voice  following  me  out  of  the 
door,  I  am  called  over  into  Howie  Blanc’s  Dancing 
Pavilion  by  her  daughter-in-law,  her  son  Arthur’s  wife. 
I  suspect  that  Arthur  is  disagreeable  like  his  father, 
although  he  has  the  same  suave  manners  as  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

This  is  his  second  wife :  his  first  he  divorced,  with  the 
usual  Dancey  bad  luck  in  matrimony.  This  girl  is  tall, 
thin,  and  dark,  with  a  something  pathetic  and  shrinking 
in  her  pleasant  manner.  I  wonder  if  he  beats  her? 

She  calls  me  into  the  house,  which  is  one  end  of  the 
Dancing  Pavilion  thinly  partitioned  off  with  plaster 
board.  It  is  very  clean,  and  her  belongings  are  neatly 
disposed ;  but  she  is  worrying  about  winter,  and  wants 
me  to  get  her  a  house,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  warm. 
This  dump,  she  explains,  as  she  points  to  the  bare, 
whitewashed  boards  of  the  walls,  will  be  just  like  out¬ 
doors  ;  and  she  stands  in  the  doorway  watching  me  go 
away,  with  a  worried  smile. 

As  I  go  on  under  the  railway  culvert  to  Terry’s,  I 
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hear  her  playing  the  piano  in  the  dance  hall.  She  plays 
rather  well,  one  of  the  new  sentimental  waltzes,  and  I 
make  up  my  mind  to  go  in,  next  time  I  am  up,  and  make 
her  play  for  me.  I  have  a  very  catholic  taste  in  music, 
as  in  all  of  the  arts,  and  my  dearest  wish  is  to  be 
surrounded  by  melody,  wherever  I  am  and  whatever 
I  'am  doing.  Too  bad  we  Americans  are  not  a  musical 
nation,  like  the  Italians :  I  would  like  to  see  the  natives 
on  every  corner  and  under  every  tree,  with  mouth- 
organs,  accordeons,  guitars,  and  mandolins,  singing  and 
playing  always. 

A  musical  accompaniment  is  like  wine:  it  makes 
life  a  festival.  When  Nero  fiddled  at  the  burning  of 
Rome,  however  ethically  wrong  he  may  have  been, 
he  was  quite  all  right  artistically. 

I  pass  under  the  embankment,  and  I  am  at  the  Lodi 
Hotel.  There  is  always  for  me  and  I  think  for  every¬ 
one  else,  a  thrill  in  visiting  Terry’s.  Almost  always 
there  is  some  new  thing  being  enacted  there,  usually 
a  roaring  farce  :  almost  always  there  is  some  new  funny, 
grotesque,  tragic  or  horrid  person,  who  has  drifted  in 
here  to  amuse  us  for  awhile,  to  be  kidded,  drawn  out 
and  amplified  by  Terry’s  rich  and  spacious  personality, 
to  point  a  moral  for  us,  to  adorn  a  tale,  or  to  set  a 
horrible  example. 

To-day  it  is  a  bit  high  around  the  spot,  what  with  the 
pig-pen,  the  barn,  and  the  various  wine-making 
.processes ;  but  the  smell  only  points  up  the  fascination 
of  the  place,  and  I  think  of  the  superannuated  lady  o£ 
the  French  Court,  who  revisited  the  Tuilleries  in  her 
old  age,  and  was  stricken  with  nostalgia  for  the  good 
old  stinks  which  pervaded  the  corridors  of  the  palace 
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when  she  was  a  blooming  (and  dirty)  young  maid  of 
honor. 

The  old  bar  and  office  chairs  are  all  out  on  the 
porch,  and  are  occupied  by  Billy  Porter,  that  old  camp- 
follower  of  the  horses,  who  has  dropped  in  from  a 
round  of  the  fairs,  and  who  will  probably  make  one 
more  sortie  before  settling  down  for  the  winter;  Mick 
Sowney,  a  gentle,  soothering  Irishman,  who  has  had 
a  rather  foolish  expression  on  his  face  ever  since  the 
last  she  came  to  keep  house  for  him  whose  bane  and 
blessing  have  been  the  women;  George  Dee,  dark  and 
burly,  very  ugly  and  controversial  as  usual  when  he 
has  been  drinking;  and  John  Fronk,  a  beautiful 
massive-muscled  specimen  of  manhood,  as  are  all  of  the 
Fronk  tribe,  and  gentle  as  only  a  strong  man  can  be. 
Other  more  or  less  habitues  of  the  Lodi  Hotel  drop  in 
from  time  to  time,  whenever  they  happen  to  feel  like 
a  little  social  intercourse,  pleasantly  mingled  with  wine. 

They  all  sit  there,  the  joy  of  ambitionless  loafing 
written  on  their  faces,  their  mouths  open  to  the  balmy 
breeze.  They  welcome  me  as  one,  and  yet  not  one, 
of  them,  and  a  couple  of  them  have  business  to  do 
with  me. 

Quite  often  Ikey  the  pedler  is  there.  He  is  a  big, 
mouthy,  handsome  Russian  Jew,  with  thick-growing 
rich  brown  hair  and  boldly  rolling  brown  eyes,  sensitive 
and  rather  a  coward,  withal.  He  is  always  halfway 
between  envious  admiration  of  Terry’s  swopping  and 
selling  abilities  and  chagrin  at  being  overreached. 

If  he  can  get  a  drink  or  two  to  liven  him  up,  without 
paying  for  it,  he  will  roar  out  Russian  and  Yiddish 
songs  in  a  voice  which  shakes  the  rafters. 
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Terry  is  not  on  the  porch  with  the  boys  to-day,  so 
I  go  into  the  sitting  room,  and  find  him  and  Herpicide 
with  two  pails  and  brooms,  standing  in  an  inch  of  dirty 
water,  which  they  are  sloshing  around  on  the  floor. 
Terry  is  not  exactly  scrubbing,  but  has  the  air  of  a 
careless  amateur  who  is  encouraging  the  real  worker 
to  carry  on.  He  at  once  calls  me  out  into  the  kitchen, 
which  is  full  of  flies  and  dirty  dishes,  and  has  a  full  and 
a  half-full  hundred-pound  bag  of  sugar  standing  in  one 
comer.  It  takes  large  quantities  of  sugar  to  make 
wine. 

He  turns  his  back  to  me  before  he  goes  into  his 
trousers  pocket:  I  never  knew  him  to  give  or  to  take 
money  save  in  this  furtive  fashion,  as  though  he 
expected  to  have  it  grabbed  away  from  him  before  he 
could  get  it  put  away. 

He  turns  around  with  a  fistful  of  bills,  after  he  has 
counted  them  over  several  times  carefully. 

“Yuh  might  just  slip  this  two  hundred  in  th’  bank. 
Francis  might  need  uh  leetle,  now  the  big  ball  games 
are  on.” 

He  looks  worried  and  depressed,  so  I  know  that 
Francis  has  started  out,  as  usual,  by  betting  on  the 
losing  side,  and  that  his  father  will  have  to  put  up  the 
money  to  pay  his  losses  all  during  the  Series. 

After  I  have  tucked  the  money  away,  Terry  hastily 
pours  me  out  a  glass  of  the  new  elderberry,  not  much 
more  than  five  weeks  old.  I  taste  it  appraisingly,  and 
tell  him  that  I  don’t  think  it  has  so  rich  a  taste  as  last 
year’s,  and  that  it  is  lighter  colored  too.  But  he  hardly 
listens  to  me,  and  I  can  see  that  his  low  spirits  have 
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affected  Herpicide,  who  droops  mournfully  and  silently 
in  the  kitchen  doorway. 

Two  of  the  boys  come  into  the  kitchen;  but  they 
catch  sight  of  Terry’s  dour  face,  and  slink  guiltily  out 
again.  The  very  rooms  seem  gloomy  and  sad  as  I  go 
away ;  and  when  I  come  out  again  into  the  lovely  warm 
sunshine,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  still,  as  it  was 
when  I  went  in,  a  beautiful  day.  I  make  up  my  mind 
to  write  a  very  drastic  letter  to  Francis. 

* 

*  * 

Friday  night  there  was  a  dance,  and  Lucille’s  mother 
asked  me  to  take  her,  and  so  of  course  I  did.  Of  all 
the  parents  who  have  trusted  their  daughters  to  me, 
Mrs.  Poncelle  seems  to  have  the  blindest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  confidence.  I  actually  believe  that  I  might  take 
Lucille  away  for  a  several  days’  trip,  and  yet  be  met 
by  her  mother  with  perfect  serenity  on  our  return. 
There  must  be  a  tremendous  instinctive  respectability, 
a  tremendous  aura  of  conventionality  about  me  to 
produce  this  effect.  It  is  convenient  of  course;  but  it 
hurts  my  bad  pride  sometimes  to  be  thought  so  very 
safe. 

When  I  asked  Lucille  if  I  should  come  for  her,  she 
answered  only:  “I’d  just  as  soon.”  It  is  because  she 
is  so  naturally  reserved,  and  doesn’t  know  exactly  how 
to  say  that  she  wants  me  to  come;  but  her  way  suits 
me  all  right.  I  know  that  if  she  didn’t  want  me  she* 
would  find  some  way  not  to  go,  and  I  have  not  yet 
grown  tired  of  her  crude  and  childish  inexpressiveness. 

I  too  am  very  limited  and  inadequate  in  my  ways  of 
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expressing  emotion,  although  I  am  facile  enough  with 
my  tongue. 

This  was  the  first  dance  I  had  ever  taken  her  to,  for 
I  had  decided  that  it  was  better  for  us  not  to  go  out 
together  much,  on  her  account,  and  a  little  on  mine,  too. 

I  looked  in  the  store  for  her,  and  her  father  sent  me 
on  upstairs.  He  is  a  blue  Presbyterian,  with  two 
brothers  who  are  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  Lucille 
tells  me  that  she  was  never  allowed  to  dance  until  she 
came  to  Styxtown.  But  here,  as  her  father  says,  every¬ 
one  is  ungodly,  and  as  usual  the  women’s  will  has 
prevailed,  and  Lucille  and  her  mother  go  to  all  of  the 
dances.  Apparently  her  father  is  not  at  all  disgruntled 
at  this  forced  abdication  of  his  authority. 

“They’re  up  to  the  haouse,”  he  told  me,  in  his 
southern  Pennsylvania  accent,  and  his  handsome  brow 
under  its  mop  of  fair  hair,  curly  like  his  daughter’s, 
was  serene  and  unclouded. 

I  went  up,  and  found  Lucille  and  her  mother  standing 
in  the  parlor  among  the  ghastly,  black-stained,  green- 
velvet  upholstered  furniture,  which  I  am  sure  must 
have  been  a  wedding  present  from  some  of  Mr. 
Poncelle’s  family,  it  looks  so  very  Presbyterian. 

The  two  of  them  were  gabbling  excitedly  about  the 
latest  tricks  of  Lucille’s  little  beaux,  which  of  course 
I  had  to  hear  about,  Lucille  watching  me  covertly  to 
see  if  she  were  making  me  jealous.  I  can  never  tell 
whether  this  thought  crosses  Grace’s  mind  too:  if  it 
does,  she  is  infinitely  sly  about  it,  which  is  quite  foreign 
to  her  frank,  boisterous  nature. 

The  dance  was  unusually  spicy.  The  jazzy  and 
provoquante  orchestra  which  put  on  the  affair  came 
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from  some  murky  dance  hall  in  Sidon,  and  they 
brought  their  crowd  of  habitues  with  them,  a  bunch  of 
boy  and  girl  workers  from  the  Sidon  Novelty  Factory. 

Boys  and  girls,  do  I  say?  Rather,  sophisticated, 
sated,  weary,  tainted,  blighted  beings  from  one  of  the 
well-called  hot-beds  of  our  industrial  system :  cool,  hard, 
bold  children,  joining  for  the  many  hundredth  time  in 
the  worship  of  the  omnipotent  god  of  pleasure :  children 
down  whose  throats  incredible  quantities  of  liquor  ran 
before  they  became  less  blase  and  more  human. 

There  were  hardly  any  Stygians  at  the  dance,  so 
Lucille  and  I  danced  with  each  other  time  after  time, 
and  we  too  joined  in  that  same  worship  of  the  one  and 
only  god  of  materialism,  the  god  whose  rewards  are 
here  and  now  and  very  definite ;  but  to  whom  one  must 
look  for  no  to-morrow. 

Of  all  the  devotees  of  Priapus  there,  we  were  not  the 
least  ardent,  she  with  her  maddening  passivity,  I  with 
my  instinctive  restraint,  which  I  can  never  quite  discard, 
no  matter  how  much  I  want  to. 

The  orchestra  grew  more  and  more  jazzy  as  the 
evening  passed.  The  dance  was  not  at  all  like  the  sad 
Volstead  kind  we  have  been  having  for  a  long  dreary 
while,  but  like  the  good  old  time  free-for-alls,  when 
joy  waxed  instead  of  waned  as  the  night  went  on, 
when  wine,  wine,  red  wine  supplied  the  care-free,  vine- 
crowned  power  of  enjoyment  which  the  human  race 
seems  to  have  dropped  somewhere  in  its  climb  toward 
civilization. 

Again  and  again  we  danced  together.  Her  lithe, 
long-limbed  body  is  made  for  rhythmic  motion,  and, 
although  she  has  been  dancing  only  a  short  time,  yet 
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we  dance  perfectly  together,  like  the  halves  of  a  whole 
which  have  desired  greatly  to  be  united  again.  And  I 
could  hardly  tell  whether  it  was  her  heart  or  mine 
which  was  beating  so  hard. 

A  settlement  worker  friend  of  mine  gets  off  from 
time  to  time  some  ethical  truism  quite  suited  to  her  type 
of  occupation.  Her  favorite  is:  “Drink  and  prostitu¬ 
tion  go  hand  in  hand.”  Making  a  trio  of  it,  dancing 
slips  in,  a  shadowy  inconsidered  third,  which  most  of 
us,  from  sheer  sentimental  hatred  of  the  bare  reality, 
from  that  false  shame  which  Puritanism  has  implanted 
in  us,  refuse  to  admit. 

The  orchestra  announced  an  intermission  at  eleven, 
and  rushed  out  hastily,  looking  for  the  jug  which 
Mickey  O’Mooney  had  told  us  the  Sidon  bunch  had 
with  them. 

But  no  one  jug  could  have  produced  all  the  gaiety 
which  now  rippled  over  the  hall:  all  of  that  delicious 
mass- feeling  of  ardent  and  sublime  enjoyment. 

The  orchestra  came  back.  Disdaining  the  steps 
they  leaped  upon  the  stage,  took  off  their  coats,  and 
gave  a  ten  minutes’  exhibition  of  tumbling  which  was 
almost  as  good  as  their  playing.  Then  they  got  up  and 
bowed  elaborately  and  unsmiling,  brushing  off  their 
clothes  with  their  hands,  and  I  noticed  for  the  first 
time  that  they  were  swarthy  foreigners,  Jews  or  wops. 

They  went  back  to  their  music — the  pianist  tossed  his 
head  violently  and  poised  himself  two  feet  above  the. 
piano  stool ;  the  saxophone  player  seized  his  instrument 
and  stamped  frenziedly  upon  the  floor ;  the  drum  gave  a 
long-drawn-out  primeval  rumble,  and  they  slid  with  a 
crash  and  a  stop  into  one  of  those  slow,  savage, 
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syncopated  jungle  fox-trots  which  are  so  oddly 
congruous  to  our  neurotic  times  and  manners. 

Half  hypnotized  by  this  monkey  music,  which 
descends  into  the  subconscious  and  reigns  there,  Lucille 
and  I  were  on  our  feet  and  dancing  again,  her  slim 
body  glued  against  mine,  her  hot  smooth  cheek,  a  little 
damp  with  perspiration,  pressed  to  my  face.  Troubled 
and  enivrant,  I  stole  a  look  at  her,  and  saw  that  her 
face  was  flushed  and  her  eyes  closed.  All  realization 
of  time  and  space  seemed  to  slip  away,  as  we  abandoned 
ourselves  to  this  rhythmic  ecstasy  of  the  senses. 

And  at  that  moment  I  thought  that  I  loved  the 
passion  of  dancing  even  more  than  I  did  the  passion 
of  love. 

As  we  sat  down,  I  looked  at  her  and  saw  on  her  face 
a  suffused,  drowned  look  which  suddenly  made  me 
want  to  take  her  home,  away  from  this  place  of  heathen 
orgies. 

“ ‘Don’t  you  want  to  go  home  now?”  I  asked,  leaning 
toward  her,  but  not  looking  at  her;  “Aren’t  you  tired?” 

But  all  she  would  say  was :  “I’m  ready  whenever  you 
are,”  and  just  then  a  wooden-faced,  yellow-haired 
Swedish  cousin  of  hers  took  her  out  to  dance. 

“Aw,  c’mon,  let’s  go  down  to  your  office :  she  won’t 
ever  want  to  go  home !” 

This  was  my  cousin  “Pinky,”  a  somewhat  degenerate 
girl  child  of  eighteen.  Pinky  knew  that  I  had  some 
wine  in  my  office,  and  she  had  been  teasing  me  the 
whole  evening  to  take  her  down  and  give  her  a  drink, 
several  drinks,  all  the  drinks  there  were;  for  Pinky 
loves  drink  and  cigarettes  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
soul. 
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“Don’t  be  silly !”  I  retorted,  watching  Lucille,  “you 
know  that  I  can’t  take  her  down  there  with  us — it  would 
shock  her  stiff — and  I  can’t  make  her  go  home  either, 
when  she’s  having  a  good  time.  But  maybe  she’ll  want 
to  go  after  this  dance:  I’ll  see.  But  how  about 
Aphrodite  ?” 

I  remembered  Pinky’s  new  chum,  who  had  moved  to 
Styxtown  from  Sourburg  a  short  time  before,  an  odd 
girl,  short  haired,  seventeen,  all  of  one  color,  a  sort 
of  gray-tan.  “Aphrodite”  is  a  name  which  I  gave  her 
later  on  in  our  acquaintance :  I  am  at  one  with  Adam  in 
my  passion  for  giving  names  to  all  the  animals. 

Pinky  looked  at  me  with  scorn :  “Oh,  Aphrodite’s  all 
right.  No  one  but  you  would  pick  out  a  girl  who’s 
shocked  at  drinking  arid  smoking.  For  cat’s  sake,  get 
her  to  go  home  I” 

Aphrodite,  whom  I  had  scarcely  noticed  before,  was 
sitting  beside  Pinky  during  this  conversation,  looking 
straight  in  front  of  her.  Then  suddenly  she  turned 
and  looked  at  me  with  curious,  mesmeric,  heavy-lidded 
eyes,  an  intimate  sophisticated  look,  full  of  promises 
and  demands,  an  enslaving  look  such  as  I  knew  too 
well  the  danger  of. 

And  truly  I  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  for  me 
to  have  been  there,  instead  of  elsewhere,  so  that  I 
might  receive  that  very  exigent  look  of  hers  like  a 
barbed  arrow,  or  rather  fishhook,  in  my  heart.  I  am 
connoisseur  enough  in  looks  to  know  that  that  one 
was  no  mere  casual  glance,  to  keep  her  in  practice ;  but 
a  very  intentional  beginning,  which  doesn’t  bode 
at  all  well  for  me. 

After  that  dance,  Pinky  and  Aphrodite  started  to  go 
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home,  Pinky  giving  me  imploring  winks  and  signs 
to  come  too. 

“Shall  we  go,  Chere  ange ?”  I  asked  Lucille,  who  sat 
beside  me,  drooping  and  looking  a  little  hollow-eyed. 

“Whatever  you  want  to  do,  Daggett,”  she  answered, 
obstinately  and  softly.  I  have  always  loved  the  way 
she  says  my  name.  She  does  not  often;  but  when 
she  does  it  is  self-consciously,  with  a  gentleness  which 
is  like  a  caress. 

“We’ll  go  then,  dear.  The  dance  is  almost  over,  and 
you’re  tired.”  I  got  her  coat  and  helped  her  into  it. 

Pinky  and  Aphrodite  waited  across  the  street,  while 
I  took  her  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  bade  her  good 
night.  She  grasped  my  hand  hard  in  hers,  which  felt 
feverish,  as  she  leaned  against  me  for  a  moment,  and 
I  felt  very  tender  and  protective  towards  her. 

“Good  night,  darling,”  I  said,  and  I  kissed  the  hand 
that  held  mine,  then  stood  watching  her  go  slowly  up 
the  stairs,  as  though  for  the  first  time  she  felt  the 
heavy  burden  of  sex. 

I  turned  to  cross  the  street,  thinking :  “Thank  God 
I’m  not  a  girl !” 

Pinky  and  I  had  several  drinks  of  the  elderberry, 
while  Aphrodite  stared  at  me  silently  and  insolently, 
daring  me  and  repelling  me  at  once.  She  roused  in  me 
what  had  been  lying  dormant  for  a  time,  that  cynical, 
mocking,  mordant  humor  which  would  make  me  kid 
along  a  duchess  or  the  national  president  of  the 
D.  A.  R. ;  or  crack  a  pun  on  the  scaffold.  I  found 
that  I  could  talk  to  her — she  fills  my  head  with  ideas 
and  makes  me  talk  wonderfully,  whether  she  under-* 
stands  me  or  not.  Thafnight  the  crudities  of  our  two 
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powerful  egotisms  came  out  and  stared  each  other  in 
the  face  unabashed. 

I  stood  in  front  of  her,  a  half-empty  glass  in  my 
hand,  and  told  her  how  much  I  knew,  and  about  the 
recherche  book  I  was  writing.  Suddenly  she  reached 
up  and  poked  me  in  the  stomach,  so  hard  that  I  almost 
fell  over  backwards. 

“Stop  that  raving !”  she  commanded. 

“What?  You  don’t  think  that  I  talk  well?,, 

I  think  she  does,  but  a  scornful  matriarchal 
superiority  is  one  of  her  characteristic  poses. 

“Anyhow,  if  you  punch  me  again,  you  know  what 
will  happen !”  I  told  her,  reproachfully.  Regular  high- 
school  boy  and  girl  stuff!  Sometimes  I  exult  in  my 
capacity  for  being  so  young  and  silly,  sometimes  I  am 
terrified  at  the  lengths  to  which  I  let  myself  go. 

As  we  went  down  the  long  dark  stairs  from  my 
office,  Aphrodite  punched  me  again,  furtively :  then  she 
fought  me  all  the  way  home,  but  not  so  hard  as  she 
might  have.  And  at  last  I  kissed  her  with  a  brutality 
which  is  one  of  her  pernicious  effects  on  me,  so  that  she 
shrank  away  from  me. 

She  said  good  night  to  Pinky  and  me,  then  ran 
hastily  into  the  house.  I  had  frightened  her  a  little ;  but 
I  had  intrigued  her  too,  and  I  had  already  guessed  her 
too  well  to  think  that  that  would  ever  keep  her  away 
from  me. 

There  will  be  more,  much  more,  between  us :  I  know 
that.  And  the  victory  will  not  be  mine  unless  I  play 
very  skilfully  and  protect  myself  better  than  I  have 
ever  done.  It  will  be  more  than  hard  for  me  to  keep 
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from  being  bested  and  humiliated  by  this  deadly 
learned  and  evilly  instructed  child  of  seventeen. 

And  I  was  a  trifle  chagrined  to  think  of  the  time 
that  I  was  about  to  waste  with  her,  when  I  ought  to 
be  writing  hard  for  fame  and  money;  but  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  idea  that  she  would  stir  me  up  even  if 
she  made  me  suffer,  and  put  color  and  pep  into  my  stuff* 
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A  few  days  ago  only,  it  was  August  instead  of 
October:  and  now  suddenly  it  has  become  November, 
The  country  has  taken  on  the  mournful,  lonely, 
threatening  aspect  of  approaching  winter.  The  sun 
does  not  shine  all  day,  save  in  transient  watery  gleams 
through  a  sudden  livid  rift  in  the  masses  of  dark  clouds, 
which  form  and  dissolve  and  pile  up  again  all  day, 
driven  by  the  bitter  northwest  wind. 

Even  if  a  warmer  day  comes  and  the  sun  shines 
mildly  on  the  red  and  purple  hills,  yet  the  haze  upon 
them  has  the  iridescence  of  decay.  The  ground  is  wet 
and  clammy  and  the  flowers  in  the  garden  hang  black 
and  withered  by  the  frosts.  There  is  a  smell  of  age  in 
the  air. 

Especially  at  night,  just  as  the  twilight  is  turning 
into  darkness,  is  the  aspect  of  the  landscape  sinister, 
forbidding  and  mysterious.  The  sky  is  covered  with 
swells  of  wild  dark  clouds,  while  here  and  there  the 
pallid  remnants  of  the  sunset  gleam  through.  It  seems 
impossible  that  those  black  masses  of  hills,  over  whose 
bleak  far-off  sides  the  clouds  brood,  are  the  same  which 
smile  so  near  by  and  friendly,  so  green  and  rich  in 
summer. 

This  evening  the  wind  is  moaning  the  same  grief 
softly  over  and  over  to  itself,  and  the  leaves  hang  sick 
and  yellow  in  the  dim  light  of  the  kerosene  street  lamps. 
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The  dead  leaves  fall  and  fall,  slantwise  across  the  wind, 
in  their  puny  and  inexorable  progress  toward  decay. 

But  I  look  again  and  again  at  the  clouds,  dark  and 
restless  and  tortured,  infinitely  seeking  and  never  find¬ 
ing;  and  there  is  that  in  the  aspect  of  them  which 
brings  to  my  soul  exultation  and  a  stark  peace 
* 

*  * 

The  dance  was  on  Friday  night,  and  on  Monday, 
after  school,  Aphrodite  came  up  to  my  office  to  see  me. 
I  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  would  come,  although 
she  hadn’t  told  me  so :  none  of  the  obvious  things  need 
to  be  said  between  us.  Our  instincts  are  complemen¬ 
tary,  and  flash  messages  back  and  forth  easily  and 
accurately. 

She  knocked  softly  on  the  door,  and  opening  it,  stood 
there  with  her  head  thrown  back,  staring  at  me  with 
those  queer,  uncanny  eyes  which  I  find  it  hard  to  meet. 
I  cannot  look  at  her  very  long,  and  I  always  at  last  turn 
away  my  head  and  laugh. 

She  makes  me  feel  amused  and  well  pleased  with 
myself.  She  suits  exactly  that  big  part  of  my  nature 
which  is  light  and  cheap,  bold  and  humorous,  facile 
and  “bad.”  Talk  runs  easily  between  us:  she  is 
tremendously  frank  with  me,  and  I  have  to  hold  myself 
back  from  telling  her  too  much.  I  often  wish  that  I 
had  a  stenographer  here  to  take  down  our  conversations, 
which  are  clever  with  a  sort  of  Smart  Set  cleverness. 
She  is  quick  and  witty  and  cynical,  good  at  repartee, 
and  a  slippery  debater,  too.  I  must  ask  her  if  she  is 
not  part  Irish. 

Like  all  born  cynics,  she  naturally  attracts  the  kind  of 
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experiences  which  make  one  cynical.  She  has  just  the 
kind  of  allure  that  brings  out  in  the  male  all  that  is 
cheapest  and  weakest.  She  is  driven  to  lead  them  on, 
and  then,  being  with  all  her  wisdom  of  the  ages  only  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  she  is  bored  and  sickened  by  the  ease 
with  which  she  is  able  to  make  slaves  of  them  and  turn 
them  into  swine. 

She  will  never  make  swine  of  me,  because  I  am  not 
nearly  simple  enough  for  that:  no  matter  how  much  I 
am  under  the  spell  of  Circe,  I  will  still  want  other 
things  besides  wallowing  in  the  mire :  I  will  still  want 
to  dance  and  to  laugh. 

She  is  deeply  and  constitutionally  perverse:  I  have, 
taken  to  calling  her :  ‘‘Obstinate  Aphrodite.” 

She  walked  in,  after  she  had  looked  me  over  well, 
and  slumped  down  into  the  arm  chair  with  the  broken 
back.  Whether  it  was  because  I  suggested  that  she  sit 
in  a  more  comfortable  chair,  or  not,  that  was  the  chair 
she  sat  in  and  the  one  in  which  she  continued  to  sit, 
whenever  she  came  to  see  me. 

I  went  over  and  sat  down  close  beside  her :  she  always 
makes  me  feel  like  touching  her. 

She  looked  lazily  at  me,  her  sensuous  mouth  curling 
into  its  habitual  lines  of  scorn :  “Go  away — can’t  you 
leave  me  alone?”  But  she  did  not  move  away  from  me. 

I  decided  to  let  go  of  my  inhibitions,  and  to  be  just  as 
silly,  and  as  frank,  as  I  felt  like  being. 

“Well,  Aphrodite,  I’ve  been  thinking  that  it’s  a  shame 
that  we  haven’t  become  acquainted  before :  why  haven’t 
we?” 

“Because  I  didn’t  want  to  know  you — that’s  why!” 

She  has  a  drawling,  whining  voice,  which  goes  per* 
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fectly  with  her  peevish,  sultry  temperament.  When¬ 
ever  I  am  with  her  I  cannot  forbear  paying  her  the 
tribute  of  one  artist  to  another:  in  her  line  she  is 
perfect. 

“You  didn’t  want  to  know  me?” 

“No,  for  I  knew  just  what  you  were  like.  I  knew 
that  you  and  I  were  too  much  alike,  and  would  be 
better  off  apart.” 

She  dropped  her  head  and  gave  me  one  of  those  looks 
which  subtly  and  ceaselessly  lure  one  on— perhaps  in 
spite  of  her,  I  don’t  know. 

“But  you  couldn’t  leave  me  alone,  could  you?” 

“I  did  for  quite  a  while.  I’ve  been  through  so  many 
of  these — these — ”  she  paused,  vaguely. 

“These  affairs?”  I  suggested. 

“Yes.  If  you  knew  how  sick  I  am  of  that  sort  of 
thing!” 

“One  does  grow  tired  of  one’s  art  at  times.  And  yet 
you  had  to  go  on  and  tempt  me  just  the  same,  didn  t 
you?” 

But  she  wouldn’t  quite  admit  that :  there  is  a  limit 
even  to  her  frankness.  She  became  protectively  peevish. 

“It’s  all  your  fault,  you  know  it  is!  You  looked  at 
me  that  way  the  first  time  you  ever  looked  at  me  at  all. 
I  made  up  my  mind  then  to  keep  away  from  you.” 

“And  this  is  the  way  you  do  it!  Come  now,  you 
vampire,  what  makes  you  think  I’m  so  dangerous?  I 
assure  you  I’m  perfectly  harmless.  We  can  have  a 
pleasant  and  innocuous  time  talking  and  dancing  to¬ 
gether.  You’re  really  a  bright  girl:  you  inspire  me. 
You  have  an  entirely  wrong  idea  of  me,  Aphrodite!” 
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I  tried  to  take  her  hand ;  but  she  wouldn't  let  me,  and 
I  was  well  satisfied  at  her  tardy  reserve. 

She  got  up  and  wandered  around,  looking  at  my  pic¬ 
tures,  examining  the  letters  on  the  desk,  opening 
drawers,  and  going  through  their  contents :  all  with  her 
air  of  blase  insolence  which  tickled  my  fancy  to  the 
limit.  Then  she  suddenly  announced  that  she  had  to  go. 

‘‘Please  don't  go  yet!"  I  pleaded:  I  discovered  later 
that  it  is  part  of  her  system  never  to  do  as  she  is  asked. 

She  hastily  walked  out,  and  when  she  was  a  safe 
distance  down  the  stairs,  she  threw  a  kiss  at  me,  still 
watching  me  until  she  was  out  of  sight. 

I  knew  then  that  I  would  have  some  job  defending 
myself  against  this  divine-diabolical  huntress ;  but  I  also 
knew  that  the  hunting  would  be  good,  and  that  I  would 
be  supremely  amused  and  interested,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  important  to  me. 

I  am  determined  that  I  will  not  think  about  her,  that 
I  will  not  anticipate  her  coming,  nor  be  sorry  when  she 
goes.  And  if  she  succeeds  in  getting  under  my  skin  she 
shall  never  know  it.  She  will  be  an  excellent  test  of  my 
hardly  learned  indifference. 

And  as  for  that  little  bit  of  peace  to  which  I  am 
always  looking  forward — of  course  that  is  all  cracked 
to  hell  now ! 

I  hate  myself  for  that  weakness  which  makes  me  the 
prey  of  any  girl  who  wishes  to  put  her  hands  on  my 
life  and  twist  it  awry;  and  for  that  incredible  frivolity 
which  makes  me  always  turn  aside  to  smile  into  what¬ 
ever  pretty  face  smiles  at  me;  which  has  filled  my  life 
with  ignoble  defeats  and  ignobler  victories. 
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And  if  ever  I  say  that  most  futile  of  all  prayers : 
“Lead  us  not  into  temptation,”  I  do  not  really  mean  it. 

I  am  deadly  weary  of  my  fevered,  disordered  life 
which  rushes  along  so  fast  that  I  am  never  able  to  grasp 
it  and  look  it  in  the  face.  I  am  tired  of  being  raised 
mountain  high  by  reasonless  exultation,  and  dashed 
down  again  in  a  moment ;  of  being  devoured  by  shame 
and  ennui,  and  cold,  ruthless  loneliness. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  anywhere  in  the  world  a  being 
capable  of  loving  me  with  the  saving  love  I  need  ?  A 
love  so  powerful  that  it  could  bring  me  in  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  from  my  wandering  in  the  mire 
of  crooked  ways,  and  help  to  change  the  very  spirit  in 
me?  With  what  an  infinite  passion  of  gratitude  and 
wonder  I  could  love  her!  But  I  am  sure  that  that  is 
impossible.  There  is  no  salvation  unless  the  most  im¬ 
probable  comes  to  pass,  and  I  save  myself. 

The  formula  at  least  is  very  simple :  just  for  once  to 
fight  against  the  powers  of  darkness  and  disintegration, 
and  to  prove  oneself  a  reasoning  animal  capable  of  act¬ 
ing  on  his  reason.  For  once  to  stand  upright  instead 
of  going  on  all  fours ;  and  to  say :  “I  will !”  instead  of : 
“I  am.”  To  cease  to  be  a  creature  of  the  ebb  tide  and 
the  scum,  and  to  steer  one’s  course  to  some  goal: 
scarcely  to  happiness — no — but  at  least  to  some  ordered 
and  serviceable  existence. 

There  would  be  no  joy  in  being  saved  by  oneself; 
but  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  we  learn  to  find  any 
joy  in  reality.  * 

*  * 

A  succession  of  lovely,  bland  days  has  begun,  my 
favorite  kind  of  weather,  when  the  sun  hides  behind  a 
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haze,  and  the  soothing  south  wind  blows.  I  feel  feeble 
and  lazy,  as  though  never  again  would  I  be  able  to  make 
any  vigorous  effort :  too  weak  even  to  shut  my  mouth 
and  my  bones  are  as  water  within  me. 

I  should  like  to  be  lying  on  a  soft  bank  somewhere, 
with  my  head  in  Aphrodite’s  lap,  looking  into  her 
strange  eyes  and  at  her  scornfully  curving  lips,  which 
say  that  to  my  riddle  they  hold  the  answer — to  my 
riddle  and  to  all  the  riddles  of  my  fellow  slaves. 

But  she  is  no  better  than  other  women  in  that  respect, 
she  can  only  propose  riddles,  not  answer  them.  The 
Sphinx  is  the  symbol  of  feminine  mystery;  but  could 
she  tell  one  how  to  be  happy?  And  what  other  riddle 
has  there  ever  been  to  solve  ? 

But  sometimes  I  cherish  the  illusion  that  I  could  be 
happy  if  I  could  have  all  the  pleasure  I  want:  which 
of  course  would  presuppose  a  lot  of  money.  More  and 
more  pleasure  comes  to  depend  on  the  amount  of  money 
you  are  able  to  command. 

I  have  not  the  money ;  but  I  have  a  talent,  and  a 
unique  taste  for  all  kinds  of  pleasure.  Truly,  I  have 
loved  pleasure  with  a  deadly  love. 

The  art  of  amusement,  the  art  of  pleasure,  is  the; 
most  highly  developed  in  the  world ;  the  art,  as  Tolstoi 
I  think  first  discovered,  for  which  all  of  the  other  arts 
apparently  exist. 

I  wonder  if  I  should  ever  tire  of  pleasure?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  all  the  phases  and  instruments  and  places  of  its 
service  carry  an  infinite  magic  for  me. 

Port  and  sherry  and  burgundy  and  champagne, 
absinthe  and  Scotch  high-balls:  gambling  at  Monte 
Carlo  and  at  the  Casino  in  Havana :  dancing  the  fox- 
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trot  to  Senegambian  orchestras,  the  tango  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  lanciers  and  quadrilles  at  our  own  country  dances 
in  Styxtown :  Louis  Quinze  drawing-rooms,  old-rose 
bedrooms,  the  office  of  the  Lodi  Hotel  when  the  elder¬ 
berry  is  just  on  the  turn :  excursions  a  deux  everywhere, 
Egypt,  South  Africa,  the  Riviera,  Petit  Trianon  stuff, 
breakfast  in  bed,  the  country  aux  environs  de  Paris  as 
Dumas  fils  and  Gautier  pictured  it,  a  place  to  picnic 
and  paint  and  make  love  in ! 

Here  in  Styxtown  I  dream  of  the  romance  and 
pleasure  I  have  not  had.  Rather  absurd  dreams  they 
are  too,  and  unsophisticated.  For  there  is  an  invincible 
innocence  about  my  soul  which  sometimes  appalls  me, 
which  is  like  a  child  believing  in  Santa  Claus. 

* 

*  * 

Aphrodite  has  been  coming  to  see  me.  I  wonder  what 
Lucille  will  think  when  she  discovers  this  sudden  juxta¬ 
position  of  us  two.  She  has  an  odd  streak  of  unim^ 
aginativeness  in  her  which  may  keep  her  from  being 
jealous;  but  she’d  be  a  strange  girl  if  she  wasn’t  the 
least  bit.  And  Aphrodite  is  sure  to  see  that  she  knows 
about  it.  I  would  hate  to  hurt  Lucille’s  feelings :  she 
is  so  much  of  a  child  yet,  so  good  and  gentle  and  play¬ 
ful.  I  would  as  soon  slap  a  kitten  or  pinch  a  baby. 

Meanwhile,  Aphrodite  and  I  are  getting  on  very  well. 
Twice  she  has  been  up  to  see  me  when  I  was  away,  and 
when  I  returned  I  found  her  name  written  on  my  door 
pad  in  her  firm,  bold,  aggressive  hand.  And  when  I 
next  saw  her  she  has  told  me  that  it  was  a  shame  I 
wasn’t  there :  that  she  was  in  a  mood  to  make  things 
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interesting:  that  is  what  she  always  tells  me  to-day, 
about  yesterday. 

Her  chief  characteristics  are  perversity  and  curiosity. 
If  I  try  to  put  my  arm  round  her  and  kiss  her,  she 
fights  me  like  a  demon;  but  if  I  sit  still  and  talk  to  her 
sensibly,  as  sensibly,  that  is,  as  I  could  ever  talk  to  her, 
she  cannot  stand  it ;  but  must  begin  to  tempt  and  allure 
me. 

Already  I  know  her  light  step  on  my  stair,  and  the 
very  faint  knock  she  knocks  on  my  door,  faint,  yet 
somehow  assured  and  insolent,  as  of  one  who  is  not 
used  to  being  denied.  I  shout :  “Come  in !"  at  her,  and 
when  she  does  not  enter,  I  try  to  open  the  door,  which 
she  holds  on  the  outside,  trying  to  let  go  suddenly  so 
that  I  will  tip  over  backwards. 

Yesterday  she  demanded  a  cigarette  of  me,  and 
wrinkled  her  nose  in  distaste  when  she  saw  what  kind  it 
was.  In  spite  of  myself  I  spoke  apologetically :  “I  can't 
get  any  better  ones  in  town." 

“Well,  get  some  good  ones  when  you  go  to  Sour- 
burg.  I  can’t  smoke  these  coffin  nails." 

“All  right,  I  will."  I  held  a  match  to  light  it  for 
her,  but  she  wasn’t  satisfied. 

“There  now,  stupid,  it  isn’t  going  at  all !’’  she  cried 
in  her  whining  voice,  which  would  be  ugly  in  anyone 
else,  but  which  in  her  is  seductive.  I  lit  another  match, 
and  then  stood  there,  close  to  her,  while  she  puffed 
smoke  in  my  face  with  calm  impudence,  staring  at  me 
under  lowered  lids. 

Then  I  put  my  arms  around  her,  and  she  leaned 
against  me  and  shoved  me  away  with  her  hands  flat 
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against  my  chest,  repulsing  me  and  daring  me  further 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

“Why  can’t  you  let  me  alone?”  she  said.  “You  never 
let  me  alone  when  I  come  to  see  you.”  She  twisted  out 
of  my  grasp  and  slumped  down  in  her  favorite  chair. 

“You  devil’s  brat,  how  can  I  let  you  alone?  Was 
there  ever  anyone  who  could  let  you  alone?” 

I  followed  her,  and  sat  down  as  close  to  her  as  I 
could.  “Aphrodite,”  I  went  on,  “I’m  going  to  have  a 
nice  divan  put  in  here,  so  that  we  can  sit  side  by  side 
and  chat.” 

“Oh  no,  you’re  not!  I  won’t  sit  beside  you!” 

“I’ll  take  you  to  the  dance  Friday  night.” 

“I  won’t  dance  with  you !” 

“At  least  let  me  take  you  to  a  church  supper,  or  to 
prayer  meeting.” 

“No,  no!  I  won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  you!” 

“Oh,  come  now,  why  do  you  pretend  to  be  afraid  of 
me?  It’s  I  who  ought  to  be  afraid  of  you.  I’m  the 
most  innocuous  person  in  the  world.” 

“What  does  that  word  mean?” 

That  is  another  thing  about  her  that  I  like :  she  is 
willing  to  admit  she  doesn’t  know,  and  she  always 
wants  to  find  out.  Lucille  would  never  in  the  world 
ask  me  what  a  word  meant :  she  wouldn’t  care,  and  she 
wouldn’t  ask  if  she  did. 

“Why,  it  means  harmless,  not  at  all  dangerous.” 

“I’ll  remember  it.  But  you  make  me  laugh  when 
you  say  you  are  harmless.  You’re  about  as  harmless  as 
a  Tiger.” 

“And  that  is  the  reason  you  come  to  see  me  ?  Because 
I  am  so  dangerous?” 
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“N-no,  you  know  it  isn’t !”  It  would  be  a  little  too 
much  for  her  to  admit,  when  she  instinctively  wishes 
to  maintain  the  idea  that  it  is  I  who  am  pursuing  her. 
It  takes  some  bluff  to  stick  to  this  hypothesis,  when  it  is 
she  who  comes  to  see  me;  but  she  is  perfectly  capable 
of  it,  and  I  almost  think  she  believes  it  herself. 

I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  with  that  need  for  touching 
her  which  she  always  rouses  in  me,  and  looked  at  it: 
it  is  not  a  pretty  hand,  small  and  rather  stubby,  and 
not  pleasant  to  the  feel  as  Lucille’s  is;  but  there  is  a 
thrill  in  the  touch  of  it,  as  there  is  in  everything  about 
her. 

“What  a  funny  little  hand!” 

“My  foot’s  just  like  it.  Oh,  there’s  no  use  looking 
at  my  shoes!” 

“Take  off  your  shoe  and  let  me  see,”  I  demanded 
preposterously. 

“I  won’t!” 

She  always  says:  “I  won’t!”  and:  “No!”  as  though 
she  had  been  waiting  for  the  opportunity. 

“Well,  come  on  now,  tell  me  why  it  is  you  think  I’m 
dangerous?  Are  you  afraid  that  I’ll  kiss  you  again?” 
I  couldn’t  help  reminding  her  with  that  “again.” 

“No,  not  afraid — but — ”  she  turned  on  me  the  full 
provocation  of  her  sultry  eyes:  “but  I’m  always  expect¬ 
ing  it,”  she  finished,  with  the  ghost  of  her  mocking 
smile. 

It  was  as  if  she  had  accused  me  of  being  a  laggard. 
She  knew  what  she  had  done,  and  put  her  hands  over 
her  mouth ;  but  I  pulled  them  away,  with  that  brutality 
which  is  the  obverse  of  the  weakness  she  brings  to  the 
surface  in  me. 
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“You’ll  break  my  glasses!  Stop!  I  don’t  want  you 
to !”  she  panted,  and  she  struggled  until  my  lips  touched 
hers.  Then  she  shut  her  eyes  and  surrendered  her  burn¬ 
ing  mouth  to  me. 

It  is  when  I  kiss  her  that  I  know  how  much  I  am 
afraid  of  her  already:  and  that  if  she  would  let  me 
alone  I  would  have  the  sense  to  stay  away  from  her 
and  be  grateful  for  my  escape. 

I  was  shaking  with  that  feeling  of  lust  and  cruelty 
which  she  has  a  unique  power  of  stirring  in  me.  I  let 
her  go,  she  turned  her  face  away  and  covered  it  with  her 
hands,  and  to  see  her  subdued  and  overcome,  although 
it  was  for  a  moment  only  sent  a  thrill  of  exultation, 
through  me. 

I  opened  the  window,  and  when  I  turned  back  to  her 
she  was  looking  at  me  with  a  flushed  face  and  sensual 
lips,  which  gave  me  a  faint  feeling  of  repulsion. 

“And  I  did  up  my  hair  and  wore  my  glasses  because 
you  said  that  I  didn’t  vamp  you  so  much  that  way !” 

She  was  a  little  breathless,  but  her  nerve  had  quite 
come  back.  I  sat  down  on  my  desk  with  my  feet  on  a 
chair,  and  she  came  and  sat  beside  me,  leaning  against 
me,  and  slipped  her  hand  inside  my  coat,  grasping  my 
shoulder. 

Some  of  the  hostility  between  us  seemed  to  have 
evaporated,  and  we  looked  fully  and  frankly  into  each 
other’s  eyes  and  talked.  I  could  talk  to  her  forever  I 
think,  and  not  be  bored:  for,  ignorant  child  that  she 
is,  yet  the  deepest  instinctive  hidden  knowledge  in  us 
is  the  same. 

At  last  she  glanced  at  my  desk  clock,  and  slid  to  her 
feet  reluctantly. 
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“It’s  dinner  time.  I  have  to  go.” 

She  fell  back  against  me,  and  I  held  her,  my  hands 
upon  her  breast.  And  whether  we  would  ever  have 
broken  away  from  that  dumb,  hypnotized  embrace  I  do 
not  know,  if  we  had  not  heard  one  of  my  malapropos 
clients  coming  upstairs. 

‘‘Kiss  me  good-bye — just  to  show  there’s  no  hard 
feelings?”  I  whispered,  half  mockingly.  She  smiled  at 
me,  with  a  smile  for  once  a  little  uneasy,  and  kissed  her 
fingers  to  me  as  she  went  out  of  the  door. 

Dangerous !  For  it  is  not  as  though  she  were  any 
girl :  she  is  Aphrodite,  and  she  knows  with  an  unerring 
instinct  what  power  she  has  over  me  already,  and  what 
more  she  can  gain. 

For  it  is  not  alone  for  the  pleasure  of  playing  with 
fire  that  she  comes  up  here  after  me:  she  has  too  the 
lust  of  power  in  her,  and  if  I  get  the  best  of  her  at 
times,  it  will  only  increase  her  determination  to 
dominate  me  and  have  me  at  her  mercy  at  the  last. 

Truly  our  coming  together  was  a  misfortune,  whose 
extent  will  appear  later;  but  after  we  had  once  looked 
at  each  other,  it  was  inevitable.  After  I  have  seen  her 
a  few  more  times,  she  will  become  a  habit  with  me . 
and  to  a  person  of  my  temperament  a  habit,  any  habit, 
is  a  serious  matter. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  is  rather  exaggerated:  I  don’t 
see  quite  why  I  take  her  so  seriously.  I  suppose  it  is 
my  abnormal  imagination  and  sensitivity  of  an  artist. 
Add  to  this  my  touch  of  mat  de  poitrine,  and  one  under¬ 
stands  why  I  cannot  slip  quietly  and  easily  through  a 
life  which  is  full  of  passion  and  loneliness,  and  sharp, 
cynical  contrasts. 
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Yesterday  I  was  at  Terry’s,  drinking  peach  brandy 
with  an  interesting  prostitute :  to-day  I  have  been  play¬ 
ing  bridge  with  that  most  respectable  institution,  the 
Beauville  Bridge  Club.  I  glory  conceitedly  in  the  facile 
charm  which  enables  me  to  shine  adequately  in  both 
circles.  I  have  a  taste  for  the  so-called  lowest,  as  well 
as  for  the  so-called  best  company,  and  I  like  one  about 
as  well  as  the  other. 

As  for  the  good  old  bourgeoisie,  whom  it  has  been 
for  some  time  the  style  to  pretend  to  despise,  there  are 
plenty  of  times  when  I  revel  in  their  safe  company  and 
their  solid,  material  comforts.  The  one  thing  which 
really  revolts  me  in  them  is  their  cowardice;  and  that 
of  course  is  inevitable  in  those  having  worldly  dos- 
sessions  and  reputations  to  lose. 

The  proletariat,  having  no  worldly  goods  to  be  taken 
from  them,  and  whose  good  name,  consequently,  is  of 
little  value,  are  afraid  only  of  ghosts.  And  as  for  those 
darlings,  the  aristocrats,  they  are  afraid  of  nothing  but 
of  being  bored.  Oh,  of  losing  their  figures  perhaps. 
The  most  recherche  among  them  are  not  even  afraid  of 
that. 

There  are  certain  seemingly  irrelevant  conventions 
which  must  be  observed  if  one  is  to  enjoy  what  come9 
in  life,  just  as  there  are  in  a  game  of  bridge,  or  in 
pawning  something.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  not 
to  look  forward  or  anticipate.  Whatever  is  prepared 
for  is  usually  a  let-down. 

The  reason  I  enjoyed  meeting  “Mrs.  Eyfilos”  at 
Terry’s  was  because  the  incident  was  so  entirely  un¬ 
expected,  and  so,  refreshing.  She  was  like  a  swig  of 
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boot-leg  whiskey  furtively  offered  to  a  dry  citizen  on 
the  way  to  a  long  sermon  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

When  I  strode  in  through  the  familiar,  dark,  rough, 
bare-floored  hall,  listening  to  a  sound  which  always  puts 
me  in  good  humor  with  myself — the  clicking  of  my 
heels  on  the  boards — and  looked  into  the  sitting  room, 
I  saw  George  Aarons  sitting  close  to  the  stove,  in  which 
a  very  small  fire  was  burning.  “Et,”  Terry’s  sister-in- 
law,  neat,  well  dressed,  almost  distinguished  looking, 
sat  primly  in  a  stiff-backed  chair,  but  was  listening  with 
relish  to  the  rather  rakish  conversation  which  was  go¬ 
ing  on. 

And  in  the  big  shabby  red-plush  rocker  where  Terry 
usually  sits,  in  the  place  of  honor,  was  a  thin,  hectically 
painted,  feverish  being,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  and  the 
dangerous,  sharp,  reckless  look  of  a  drawn  stiletto.  One 
looked  right  at  her,  and  not  at  all  at  her  cheap,  rather 
mangy  clothes.  Her  kind,  born  to  be  what  she  in¬ 
evitably  must  be  to  men,  really  doesn't  need  clothes  to 
emphasize  her. 

In  a  moment  I  had  sat  down  near  her,  in  another  she 
was  treating  me  to  a  drink  of  Terry’s  peach  brandy 
(which  is  particularly  vile)  and  calling  me  by  my  first 
name.  And  Aarons  and  I  were  kidding  her  along  by 
way  of  flirting  with  her.  But  his  way  only  made  her 
think  about  herself,  while  my  way  made  her  purr  with 
satisfaction  and  think  about  me.  Mechanically  and  un¬ 
consciously  I  tried  to  charm  her,  and  she  gave  me 
all  her  attention,  flaunting  herself  before  me  frankly, 
bold  and  tawdry  and  excited  by  the  drink  she  had 
taken. 
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Of  the  two  kinds  of  people,  those  who  wish  to  conceal 
themselves,  to  put  on  a  front,  and  those  who  are  so 
proud,  conceited,  or  careless  that  they  show  themselves 
just  as  they  are,  I  vastly  prefer  the  latter.  In  every 
estate,  from  a  nun’s  to  a  cocotte’s,  from  an  emperor’s 
to  a  pimp’s,  there  are  just  the  two  kinds :  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  souls  who  say,  disdainfully :  Here  I  am !  and 
the  bourgeois  souls  who  say:  “Look,  this  is  what  I 
would  like  to  be!” 

I  hadn’t  been  there  very  long,  when  a  big  blunt- 
featured  Greek  laborer  came  in  rather  sheepishly,  and 
sat  down  on  the  couch  behind  the  §tove,  with  a  guttural 
word  of  greeting.  The  woman  turned  on  him  like  a 
wildcat  about  to  spring. 

“What’re  yuh  doin’  here?”  she  demanded  sharply. 
“Pete  sent  yuh  tuh  watch  me,  I  know  he  did!  Well — ” 
she  shook  her  finger  menacingly  at  him,  and  I  knew 
she  wouldn’t  hesitate  an  instant  to  do  what  she  said : 
“if  yuh  ever  tell  him  anything  I  don’t  want  yuh  tuh — 
I’ll  cut  yer  dam’  throat!” 

She  turned  to  me :  “Chris  knows  I’d  do  it  too,  in 
a  minute:  don’t  yuh,  Chris?” 

The  Greek  smiled  and  nodded  his  head  as  though  he 
were  proud  of  her. 

I  have  all  a  neurotic’s  love  for  violence  and  hair-trig¬ 
ger  deadly  temperaments,  although  I  have  also  the  some¬ 
times  concomitant  prudence  in  avoiding  a  knife  in  the 
back,  or  any  such  inconvenient  result  of  the  qualities 
I  love.  The  truth  is,  there  is  not  a  bit  of  the  out-and- 
outer  in  me.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  my  whole 
life  when  I  have  been  prepared  to  burn  my  bridges 
behind  me,  to  take  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go,  to  take 
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a  leap  in  the  dark.  “He  who  loves  and  runs  away  will 
live  to  love  another  day”  is  just  my  style. 

My  horizon  is  too  wide.  I  have  a  fatal  aptitude  for 
seeing  the  result  before  the  deed  is  done :  and  then  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  transitory  joy  always  seems  to 
me  to  be  too  high.  And  so  I  cannot  let  myself  go  and 
plunge  headforemost  into  experience;  but  I  have  a 
powerful,  although  slightly  contemptuous  admiration 
for  those  who  can. 

Like  all  human  animals  with  brains,  I  am  full  of 
nostalgia  for  the  impossible. 

Mrs..  Eyfilos,  giving  me  a  wink  and  an  almost 
imperceptible  jerk  of  the  head,  rose  and  went  out  into 
the  kitchen,  and  in  a  minute  I  got  up  and  followed  her. 

Out  there,  she  took  me  by  the  coat  lapel,  bringing  her 
sharp,  painted  face,  which  the  drink  had  not  flushed, 
close  to  mine. 

“Yuh  needn’t  be  afraid,”  she  began,  “Chris  won’t 
tell  on  me.  He  knows  he’d  get  hell  if  he  did.  He  an’ 
me  usetuh  be  pretty  good  friends,  before  I  took  up 
with  Pete,  an’  Chris  ’ud  do  anything  fer  me.  He’s 
got  money  tuh  burn,  too.  He  went  tuh  Sourburg  tuh- 
day,  an’  sent  three  thousand  dollars  tuh  thr  old  country., 
An’  he’d  uh  give  it  all  tuh  me  if  I’d  asked  him.  Pete 
sent  him  down  here  tuh  watch  me.  He’s  jealous  as 
th’  devil — all  those  Greeks  are  like  that.  He  don’t  care 
how  much  I  drink  at  home,  or  if  he’s  along  with  me; 
but  if  he  thought  I  was  here  alone,  dr  inkin’ — ”  she 
paused. 

“Beat  you  up?”  I  ventured. 

“Beat  me  up !  Hell !  I’d  like  tuh  see  him  touch  me ! 
Not  unless  he  killed  me  first.  He  knows  better!  He’s 
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fierce,  but  I’m  fiercer.  Any  man  that  tries  tuh  strike 
me  has  got  his  job  cut  out  for  him!  There  wouldn’t 
be  enough  uh  him  in  one  place  fer  uh  funeral,  that’s 
what !” 

I  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  she  had  me  by  the 
arm,  her  face  animated  by  the  desire  to  make  me  under¬ 
stand  exactly  what  she  was  like. 

“Yuh  see,  Daggett — that’s  yer  name,  isn’t  it?  Never 
heard  uh  you  before — I’m  jus’  like  this :  let  everybody 
know  what  I’m  like,  an’  take  me  as  I  come.  I  don’t 
try  tuh  pertend  I’m  better ’n  I  am — not  me!  If  I  like 
anybody,  I  like  ’em — that’s  all :  let  ’em  come!  An’  if  I 
don’t  like  ’em,  an’  they  say  anything  that  gets  my  back 
up,  why  I  don’t  want  tuh  ever  go  near  ’em  or  see  ’em 
again.  But  if  they  want  uh  fight,  all  I  got  tuh  say  is : 
They’ll  get  it !  Hell’s  bells,  they’ll  get  it !  Here  I  am — ■ 
let  ’em  come!  That’s  all.” 

She  went  over  to  the  dirty  table,  littered  with  crusts, 
of  bread  and  heels  of  dried-up  cheese,  and  looked  into  a 
half  emptied  pitcher  there.  “I  need  something  tuh  talk 
on,”  she  explained,  and  she  picked  up  a  glass  which  had 
all  too  evidently  been  drunk  out  of  innumerable  times 
since  it  had  been  washed.  She  poured  herself  out  a 
glass  and  drank  it  off,  then  poured  out  one  for  me: 
“What?  Don’t  yuh  want  it?  Yuh  ain’t  afraid  uh  my 
germs,  are  yuh?  All  right  then,  here  goes,”  and  she 
gulped  it  down. 

She  came  back  and  leaned  against  the  wall  beside  me. 
She  was  now  beginning  to  light  up  pretty  well. 

“Did  yuh  hear  about  thuh  fight  I  had  with  Albert 
Hooey  an’  his  wife?  That’s  me  all  over.  If  they’d 
treated  me  all  right,  I’d  a  been  just  as  good  to  ’em  as 
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I  could.  But  just  becuz  I  an’  his  mother  was  friends, 
an’  he  an’  his  wife  had  quarreled  with  her,  they  tried 
tuh  put  it  over  on  me.  But  they  couldn’t  do  it,  yuh 
bet — hot  dawg,  no! 

“Yuh  know,  one  day  I  called  up  thuh  market  fer 
some  meat,  an’  that  Mrs.  Hooey,  she  took  down  her 
’phone  an’  began  to  mock  me.  Buh -lieve  me,  I  said  a 
few  things  tuh  her — just  uh  few,  I’ll  tell  thuh  world !  I 
told  ’er  ’er  pedigree  ’way  back  tuh  Adam  an’  Eve,  thuh 
dam’  slut !  An’  th’  old  lady,  his  mother,  she  stood  right 
there,  an’  what  I  couldn’t  think  of  she  could.  An’  you 
heard,  I  guess,  they  got  th’  District  Attorney  down  here. 
They  said  I  called  her  a  street-walker — now  what  would 
I  call  her  that  for,  when  she  isn’t?  Not  that  I  know 
of.  I  told  thuh  old  lady  that  she  was  too  lazy  tuh  make 
uh  good  one. 

“Well,  th’  District  Attorney  is  one  nice  man:  he  says 
tuh  me :  ‘Mrs.  Eyfilos,  I  just  haf  tuh  look  at  yuh  once, 
an’  I  know  yuh  never  started  that  row,  nor  yuh  didn’t 
say  none  uh  those  things  they  said  yuh  said.  An’  they 
hadn’t  got  any  business  tuh  get  me  down  here  on  such 
uh  case.  It  makes  me  sick,’  he  said.  He’s  one  nice 
fella,  all  right.” 

She  leaned  against  my  shoulder,  and  looked  at  me  as 
though  she  would  like  to  bite  me :  “Say,  kid — Dag — I 
like  yer  looks.  Yuh  look  like  yuh  had  yer  nerve  with 
yuh.  Me,  I  ain’t  afraid  uh  anybody :  I’ve  always  done 
just  what  I  damn  please.  I  don’t  care  what  happens, 
s’long’s  I  have  uh  good  time.” 

“But  there’s  one  thing  you  ought  always  to  think 
about,”  I  protested,  “and  that  is  the  coin.  It’s  all  right 
to  enjoy  yourself ;  but  no  one  ought  to  go  without  salt- 
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in g  away  a  little  money  for  the  time  when  it  doesn't 
come  so  easy.” 

j  That  is  an  exquisite  touch,  is  it  not?  I  advising  a 
painted  lady  to  be  prudent!  It  was  spontaneous  and 
sincere  advice,  too,  out  of  my  subconscious,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  undiluted  teaching  of  Samuel  Butler:  good 
common  sense,  and  what  I  cannot  help  but  believe,  how¬ 
ever  much  that  stunted  idealism  of  mine  rebels  against 
it  as  shameful  and  sordid.  I  suppose  it  is  our  gnarled, 
social  system  that  makes  common  sense  invariably 
sordid. 

“Yuh  betcha,  kid,  yuh  betcha!”  She  and  I  evidently 
agreed  perfectly  on  that  point.  “I  been  balin'  away  th' 
kale  over  since  I — ever  since  I  begun  tuh  earn  money. 
Trust  this  baby  tuh  take  care  uh  herself.  Why,  listen, 
lemme  tell  yuh  how  I  lived  since  I  was  twelve !” 

She  settled  herself  for  a  tale :  “When  I  was  twelve, 
my  mother  died,  an’  left  me  with  seven  children  tuh 
bring  up.  An'  when  I  was  fourteen,  my  old  man,  he 
run  away.  Not  that  he  was  ever  much  use;  but  he 
sorter  kep’  th’  home  tuhgether.  An'  then — ”  she 
paused  for  emphasis :  “an’  then  I  run  uh  boardin’  house, 
an'  brought  up  th'  rest  uh  thuh  children,  th'  whole 
seven !  But  they  ain't  none  of  ’em  got  any  use  fer  me 
now,  just  the  samey,”  she  ended,  hardness  and  defiance 
covering  up  what  might  have  been  injured  feelings  and 
sadness. 

“That  must  have  been  hard.  You  must  have  worked 
like  a  horse,”  I  said. 

“I  work?  I’ll  say  not!  I  didn’t  work.  I  just  run 
th'  boardin'  house:  an’  I  put  away  a  good  plenty  uh 
coin,  too.” 
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Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  again !  And  that  rarest  of 
freedoms,  economic  freedom,  which  is  still  worth 
having,  even  if  one  has  to  wade  through  the  muck  to 
get  it. 

Mrs.  Eyfilos  received  my  commendations,  and 
suddenly  began  to  take  another  tack.  She  apologized 
obliquely  for  taking  up  with  a  “damned  Greek.”  She 
had  that  misprision  of  all  foreigners,  which  is  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  trait. 

He  s  a  good  fella :  gives  me  all  his  money,  when  he 
has  any.  An’  he  ain’t  so  bad  lookin,’  either.  When 
he’s  around  with  strangers,  he  has  that  sort  of  uh  mean 
look  about  him;  but  yuh  get  him  at  home  an’  take  his 
hat  off,  an’  he’s  sorter  good  lookin’. 

“I’ll  tell  yuh :  he  lived  with  me  uh  year  in  my  boardin’ 
house,  an’  he  didn’t  haf  tuh  do  uh  stroke  uh  work,  an’ 
finly  I  took  uh  fall  to  th’  fool  I  was  makin’  uh  myself; 
an’  I  says  tuh  him:  ‘Pete,  yuh  get  tuh  work,  yuh  big, 
pie-faced  bum,  an’  don’t  yuh  ever  dare  loaf  on  me  any 
more !’ 

“He  didn’t  say  anything;  but  a  few  days  later  (I 
asked  him  at  every  meal  he  put  down  his  throat  when 
he  was  goin’  tuh  get  uh  jub)  he  comes  in  an’  he  says 
tuh  me  should  he  go  tuh  work  shovelin’  dirt  at  $2  per  ?, 
An  I  says:  ‘Yuh  bet!  Go  to  it!’  So  he  went  tuh 
work,  an’,  buhlieve  me,  in  three  months  he  got  enough, 
uh  it.  But  I  made  him  keep  at  it,  an’  finly  I  got  him 
uh  better  job,  an’  now  he’s  th’  boss  uh  his  gang  uh 
Greeks  wherever  he  goes.  An’  he  does  what  I  say, 
too.” 

She  was  leaning  against  my  shoulder  as  she  told  me 
all  this,  and  I  knew  that  she  thought  me  rather  slow. 
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She  turned  the  whole  of  her  swordlike  keenness  on  me, 
trying  to  rouse  my  interest. 

“See  here — ”  she  stepped  back  and  looked  at  me,  and 
I  saw  the  home-brew,  in  the  nasty  slow  way  it  has, 
was  gaining  on  her:  “See  here,  Dag!  There  was  an 
old  guy  that  lived  with  us  at  th’  boardin’  house.  This 
was  before  Pete  an’  me  joined  up,  y’ understand  ?  Well, 
this  here  old  goof,  he  thought  there  was  no  one  on  earth 
like  me — yuh  know  how  foolish  old  men  get — he  was 
over  seventy.  When  he  begun  tuh  notice  that  I  was 
carryin’  on  a  bit  with  Pete,  he  says  tuh  me :  ‘See  here, 
little  girl,  if  yuh  ever  take  up  with  uh  foreigner — I 
wouldn’t  mind  an  American  so  much,’  he  says,  ‘but 
if  yuh  ever  take  up  with  uh  damn’  Greek,  I’ll  shoot  yuh 
dead!  By  God,  I  will!’ 

“An’  he  did — he  shot  me,  all  right,  just  as  he  said!” 

With  startling  suddenness  she  rolled  up  her  sleeve 
and  showed  me  two  ugly,  twisted  scars  where  the  bullet 
had  gone  right  through  her  white  arm.  She  smiled  at 
me  in  triumph,  as  one  who  has  pointed  and  climaxed 
her  narrative  successfully.  She  did  not  tell  me — and  I 
did  not  ask — what  had  become  of  the  old  guy. 
Probably  her  Greek,  at  her  orders,  had  chucked  him  out 
of  the  house.  But  I  am  sure  that  she  wouldn’t  have 
had  the  law  on  him — no,  that  wouldn’t  have  been  her 
kind  at  all. 

She  was  staring  into  my  eyes  now  with  her  dark 
circled  ones  burning  with  drink :  “I’m  a-gettin’  sick  uh 
Pete  now:  I  never  did  like  livin’  with  a  Greek.  I 
ain’t  never  had  but  one  man  I  could  love,  anyway.  D’ 
yuh  think  it’s  funny  for  a  girl  like  me  tuh  be  talkin’ 
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about  love?  But  I’d  like  tuh  join  up  with  some  nice, 
refined  fella,  Dag;  not  a  ignerunt  laborer  like  Pete.’5 

I  felt  a  little  nervous,  as  I  patted  her  on  the  shoulder : 
that  peach  brandy  has  melancholy  in  it,  and  I  could 
conceive  of  her  weeping  very  shortly. 

“Cheer  up!”  I  said  awkwardly,  “You  and  Pete  are 
going  to  Sidon,  aren’t  you,  after  this  job  is  done? 
There  are  lots  of  nice  men  in  the  Novelty  Works  down 
there.  You’re  sure  to  meet  someone  that’ll  just  suit 
you.” 

There  was  something  rather  piteous  in  her  face  now ; 
but  she  looked  at  me  defiantly:  “I  suppose  yuh  think 
I  ain’t  good  enough  fer  yuh,  becuz  I  been  livin’  with 
Greeks  ?  Buhlieve  me,  I  gone  with  some  real  genlemen 
in  my  time.  An’  yuh  oughta  see  me  when  I  get  some 
stylish  does  on !  I’ll  buy  some  in  Sidon.  Yuh  wouldn’t 
know  I  was  th’  same  girl.” 

“No,  no,  it  isn’t  that!  You’re  one  of  the  nicest — 
bar  none.  But  it  wouldn’t  do  here  in  Styxtown.  Every¬ 
one  knows  me :  it  would  spoil  my  business  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing - ” 

Damned  embarrassing!  And  it  wrung  my  heart  to 
see  the  patient  air  with  which  she  dismissed  the  subject, 
as  a  pedler  who  has  had  no  luck  closes  his  pack,  worn 
shabby  with  much  fruitless  opening  and  closing,  and 
hoists  it  to  his  tired  back  as  he  turns  away. 

I  wish  I  did  not  feel  so  keenly,  and  so  futilely,  each 
pitiful  thing  in  life.  I  wish  we  did  not  each  of  us 
have  to  walk  to  our  happiness  (if  we  are  of  the  chosen 
few  who  obtain  a  bit  of  that  commodity  which  wilt$ 
as  quickly  as  cut  flowers  at  a  funeral)  over  the  bleach- 
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ing  bones  of  the  happiness  of  others.  I  was  glad  when 
George  came  walking  out  into  the  kitchen,  indignantly 
complaining  at  my  keeping  Mrs.  Eyfilos  all  to  myself. 

At  once  she  assumed  her  hard,  sharp,  defiant  air 
again,  and  we  went  back  into  the  sitting  room,  where 
Chris  sat  still  in  the  same  position,  smiling  his  change¬ 
less  sheepish  smile. 

I  didn’t  stay  any  longer;  but  went  through  the  hall 
and  out  of  the  front  door,  leaving  her  queening  it  over 
Terry  and  George  and  her  Greek  escort. 

* 

*  x 

For  a  whole  week  Aphrodite  didn’t  come  to  see  me, 
and  I  was  glad  with  my  reason,  although  I  missed  her 
keenly,  with  an  almost  physical  homesickness  for  her; 
presence,  which  she  has  the  power  to  produce  in  me. 

But  I  was  really  relieved  to  have  her  let  me  alone 
for  a  while:  things  progress  much  too  fast  when  we 
see  each  other  every  day.  The  passion  and  drama  in 
her  appeal  too  keenly  to  the  same  things  in  me.  She 
was  right  about  our  being  too  much  alike :  it  was  clever 
of  her  to  realize  that.  We  are  tinder  and  flint: 
wherever  we  are  together  there  will  presently  be  a  fire. 

She  is  clever,  with  that  uncanny  cleverness  of  the 
emotions  and  the  instincts.  I  am  afraid  that  she  will 
prove  too  clever  for  me,  and  so,  as  a  poor,  clumsy 
measure  of  protection,  I  shun  her,  keep  out  of  her  sight, 
and  long  to  see  her. 

On  Sunday  evening,  a  cold,  dank  November  evening, 

I  was  at  home,  enjoying  the  peace  and  aloneness,  the 
comfort  of  a  little  wood  fire,  and  a  dip  into  Rattlin  the 
Reefer. 
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There  are  uncounted  thousands  of  books  like  that, 
which  have  already  sunk,  or  soon  will  sink  into  the 
limbo  of  old  fashioned  literature,  into  an  oblivion 
almost  inconceivably  profound.  Your  modern,  and 
especially  your  modern  American,  has  little  interest  or 
curiosity  about  the  past,  unless  it  is  something 
spectacular,  like  the  digging  up  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
Pharaoh,  which  will  make  a  peppy  double-page  article 
in  the  Sunday  papers.  Even  twenty  years  ago  is  a 
closed  and  musty  forgotten  period  to  him;  and  he 
wishes  to  read  only  stories  of  his  own  class  and  time: 
what  he  would  do  himself,  if  he  were  only  brave, 
charming,  and  clever  enough. 

But  I  have  the  true  bibliophile’s  delight  in  dipping 
into  old  books :  it  is  in  them  that  there  is  real  stimula- 
ton  for  the  imagination. 

These  sea  tales,  or  rather  naval  tales,  of  Captain 
Marryat’s  now — what  naive  yet  fascinating  pictures  of 
a  time  and  manners  so  near  in  years,  and  yet  which 
has  totally  passed  away — so  brutal  and  simple,  so 
different,  and  yet  so  basically  like  our  own !  Different 
principally  in  this,  that  our  vitality  and  power  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  have  diminished  faster  than  our  capacity  for 
cruelty  and  coarseness. 

What  a  peach  of  a  name  for  a  writer  of  dashing  tales 
of  the  British  tar — Captain  Marryat !  And  what  days, 
too !  I  wish  I  could  have  tried  them  for  a  while.  What 
nerves  and  sinews  those  young  Rattlins  had,  and 
how  they  did  enjoy  their  eating  and  making  love,  their 
sleeping  and  waking,  being  sick  and  getting  well,  all 
their  pleasures  and  mishaps  equally.  And  the  gorgeous, 
supernal  drinking !  My  eye ! 
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And  with  it  all,  that  delicious,  young,  high-flown, 
old-fashioned  sentimentality  which  sat  so  gracefully 
upon  them:  Byron  for  the  tip-tip  swells;  Tom  Moore 
for  the  bourgeoisie ;  and  Thomas  Dibdin  and  his 
“Black-eyed  Susan”  for  the  rest,  who  took  it  straight 
and  undiluted. 

Just  then  I  heard  that  light  knock  at  the  piazza  door, 
and  knew  that  Aphrodite  had  not  been  able  to  keep  away 
from  me  any  longer. 

I  opened  the  door,  but  could  see  no  one.  I  knew  she 
was  hiding,  with  her  usual  desire  to  surprise  me  and 
take  me  at  a  disadvantage;  and  so,  when  she  jumped 
out  at  me,  I  pretended  to  be  immensely  startled.  She 
is  the  queerest  mixture  of  child  and  siren  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine. 

After  I  had  let  her  scare  me,  I  reached  around  the 
corner  of  the  door,  grabbed  her  by  the  arm  and  pulled 
her  in ;  and  she  skidded  along  unwillingly,  resisting  with 
her  almost  automatic  mulishness. 

Once  inside,  she  walked  around  the  room  with  her 
insolent,  stiff-legged  strut,  examining  everything  in  the 
room,  looking  at  Gilbert’s  paintings  as  though  they  had 
all  been  made  for  her,  and  it  was  for  her  alone  to 
accept  them  or  reject  them. 

It  is  that  in  her  which  overthrows  me  absolutely  and 
takes  my  fancy  captive :  that  brass,  that  overweening, 
impudent  self-assurance,  that  sureness  that  everything 
is  made  for  her,  and  that  she  can  queen  it  over  every¬ 
one  she  meets. 

By  heaven,  she  pulls  it  off,  too!  Even  the  girls 
acknowledge  her  sway ;  and  as  for  the  boys,  those  crude, 
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simple-minded  infants  fall  for  her  with  a  complete  and 
entirely  uncomprehending  subjection. 

They  never  know,  the  boys,  what  has  struck  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  school  this  year  she  started  a  flirtation 
with  a  tall,  child-faced  youth  of  eighteen.  She  went  to 
a  few  dances  with  him,  let  him  kiss  her,  picked  at  his 
primitive  mind  as  one  might  take  a  cheap  clock  apart : 
and  now  she  is  tired  of  him  and  wants  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

She  tells  me  all  about  him,  with  perfect  frankness. 
Her  plan  is  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  make  him  think 
that  he  has  made  her  angry.  She  considers  that  this 
is  much  neater  than  simply  to  chuck  him ;  or  to  let  him 
be  the  one  who  gets  angry  and  quits. 

As  for  him,  he  is  as  far  from  being  adequate  to  the 
subtleties  of  the  situation  as  though  he  were  a  tadpole. 
When  she  pulls  her  final  scrap  with  him,  he  will  actually 
think  that  she  has  been  in  love  with  him,  and  that  he 
has  hurt  her  feelings.  He  will  try  to  make  it  up.  I 
cannot  find  words  to  express  the  extent  of  his  incompre¬ 
hension  :  it  is  colossal. 

In  her  very  different  way,  Aphrodite  is  as  much  of  a 
queen  as  Helen  is :  even  more,  for  Helen  has  an 
undramatic  seriousness  which  hampers  her  royalty. 

I  almost  think  she  is  a  goddess,  for  she  has  accepted 
the  name  of  Aphrodite  from  me,  taking  it  as  her  own, 
after  rejecting  with  scorn  many  others  which  I  have 
offered  her.  Certainly,  I  have  long  worshiped  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Older  Ones,  and  I  now  passionately  and 
consistently  admire  their  beautiful  heathen  qualities  in 
her. 
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Her  gorgeous  insolence,  her  sureness  of  herself,  her, 
pep  and  flair — her  bizarre  looks,  that  queer,  exotic, 
sensual,  wicked  face  of  hers — the  barbaric  vitality  there 
is  in  her  walk,  everything  about  her  has  an  intimate 
and  deadly  appeal  to  my  temperament,  which  is  so  like 
and  so  unlike  hers.  I  adore  the  mixture  of  coquette  and 
child  in  her  which  makes  her  pierce  me  through  and 
through  with  a  glance,  and  then  stick  out  her  tongue  at 
me  afterwards. 

“I  like  it  here,”  she  announced,  at  last,  “why  don't 
you  have  a  fire  in  the  fire-place  ?” 

“You  like  fire-places?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  don’t,  very  much.  They  always  make  me  feel 
sleepy.” 

“Well,  you’d  better  have  a  fire  next  time  I  come:  for 
me.” 

“All  right,  beautiful  queen  of  the  Underworld.  I 
shall  have  a  nice  fire  burning  just  for  you,  when  you 
come  to-morrow  night.” 

She  settled  herself  in  the  shabby  old  leather  armchair 
where  I  always  sit  when  I  read,  and  smiled  her 
infinitely  knowing  smile :  “I  shan’t  be  here  to-morrow 
night — nor  the  next  night — nor  any  other  night.” 

“Why  not?” 

“You  know  perfectly  well  why  not.  I  came  to-night 
only  because  Pinky  said  I  didn’t  dare  come  alone,  and 
she  wouldn’t  come  with  me.” 

She  waited  for  me  to  protest,  and  to  beg  her  to  come 
again;  but  I  didn’t  do  it. 

Whenever  I  am  with  her  there  are  two  very  strong 
impulses  struggling  in  me:  the  one  to  protect  myself 
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against  her,  the  other  to  give  myself  to  her  in  perfect 
frankness  and  openness,  to  lay  all  my  weaknesses  and 
imbecilities  at  her  feet.  Mostly  the  former  impulse 
prevails :  there  must  be  a  very  powerful  instinct  in  me 
which  is  telling  me  always  that  I  must  keep  her  hands 
off  my  heart  and  my  life,  if  I  can. 

I  sat  down  on  the  small  couch  beside  the  stove,  and, 
because  I  didn’t  ask  her  to,  she  came  and  sat  beside 
me:  “But  you  mustn’t  touch  me,”  she  warned  me. 
Then  she  began  to  question  me  about  the  new  epithet 
I  had  just  bestowed  upon  her. 

She  inspires  me  to  call  her  by  many  names,  flowery, 
oriental,  classical,  voluptuous,  cynical,  most  of  them 
hardly  conventional  for  me  to  say,  or  for  her  to  hear; 
but  I  say  them,  and  she  likes  to  hear  them. 

“What  does  Underworld  mean?” 

I  told  her,  and  she  made  a  face,  as  though  the  idea 
didn’t  please  her. 

That  night  I  began  to  realize  how  dangerous  she 
really  is.  For  one  thing,  she  has  an  insatiable  curiosity : 
She  wants  to  slip  into  one’s  mind  and  surprise  all  of 
one’s  secrets ;  and  she  has  the  power  of  accomplishing 
her  desire — with  me,  at  least.  She  can  read  some  of  my 
thoughts,  and  when  she  cannot  read  she  can  coax  the 
heart  out  of  me  with  her  poignant  allure.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  yet,  but  I  think  it  is  my  bad  luck,  my  unique 
bad  luck,  that  she  has  turned  up  here  and  now, 
for  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  I  am  powerless 
against  her. 

Damn  it,  I  am  afraid  of  her ! 

And  now  she  began  the  process  of  finding  out  about 
me.  She  encouraged  me  to  put  my  arm  around  her  or 
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I  should  not  have  done  it;  for  I  am  getting  to  be  as 
wary  of  her  as  a  weasel  walking  around  a  trap. 

Then  she  puckered  up  her  flexible  mouth  in  a  way 
which  makes  her  look  ever  so  childish  and  innocent, 
and  a  little  pensive,  too.  She  moved  a  little  nearer  to 
me,  so  that  her  eyes  were  gazing  too  closely  into  mine; 
“Tell  me,  how  did  you  happen  to  start  going  with 
Lucille  Poncelle?”  she  asked,  “Why?” 

“Never  mind!”  and  then  I  added  hastily:  “There’s, 
nothing  about  it  that  would  interest  you.  It  would 
only  bore  you  if  I  told  you.” 

“Please  tell  me!”  She  put  her  face  still  closer, 
tempting  me  until  I  tried  to  kiss  her,  then  drawing  back 
and  laughing  mockingly. 

“No,  I  won’t  let  you  kiss  me  unless  you  tell  me  all 
about  it.” 

“I’m  not  going  with  her.  I’m  old  enough  to  be 
her  grandfather.  She  was  on  the  basket-ball  team  last 
year,  and  I  coached  them,  and  she’s  a  good  kid,  and 
so - ” 

“Yes,  you  are  too  going  with  her !  Everyone  says 
so.  Why?  She’s  awfully  slow.  Does  she  let  you 
kiss  her?  Tell  me!” 

All  of  this  with  the  deadly  persuasion  of  her  lips 
and  eyes,  which  are  not  used  to  being  denied. 

What  I  told  her  didn’t  amount  to  much;  but  it  was 
the  first  breach  in  the  walls.  She  knew  this  well,  and 
I  got  my  kiss,  several  of  them,  enough  to  set  things 
spinning  and  fill  the  air  with  sparks :  and  then  no  more. 

I  think  that  she  is  disappointed  that  I  give  up  so 
easily  when  she  says  “Don’t!”  She  will  realize  soon 
enough  that  I  am  afraid. 
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Pretty  soon  I  had  to  take  her  home,  standing  on  the 
walk  while  she  ran  hastily  up  the  front  steps.  As  she 
slid  into  the  door,  a  thin  shaft  of  light,  like  a  stiletto, 
slipped  out  and  was  gone. 

* 

*  * 

The  restaurant  in  the  old  red  building  on  Palmira 
Street,  which  was  the  former  Grange  Hall,  is  gone. 
Orr  the  blind  man,  the  sweet  singer  and  player  on  the 
mouth-organ  and  accordeon,  used  to  run  it,  and  his 
father  and  mother  before  him.  His  father  too  was 
blind,  and  the  two  of  them  used  for  years  to  tend  and 
light  our  dim  little  kerosene  street  lamps.  We  vaunted 
ourselves  as  being  the  only  town  in  the  country  with 
blind  lamp-lighters. 

But  now  the  Orrs,  and  the  restaurant  too,  are  gone ; 
and  the  town  knows  the  place,  and  even  remembers  it, 
no  more.  Only  in  my  memory,  in  which  all  things 
past  are  held  in  solution,  as  in  the  memory  of  a  god4 
does  it  still  live. 

Chauncey  Orr’s  father  was  a  good  enough  old  fellow, 
no  more  dishonest  than  a  blind  man  must  be  in  a 
world  full  of  eyes  which  are  sharp  and  as  crooked  as 
gimlets.  His  wife  was  a  good  cook,  and  they  kept  a 
nice  neat  little  restaurant  and  soda-pop  place  for  a 
while,  in  the  old  tannery  office  building.  Then  they 
became  prosperous  and  moved  further  downtown  into 
the  little  old  square  Grange  Hall,  next  to  the  new  one. 

A  very  cute  place  this  was,  a  big,  square  room,  cut 
into  kitchen  and  restaurant  proper  by  a  shoulder-high 
partition.  The  whole  place,  as  long  as  Chauncey’s 
mother  lived,  was  as  clean  and  neat  as  wax. 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  room  were  showcases  with  a 
stock  of  cheap  candy,  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
playing-cards.  A  small  amount  of  groceries  in  pack¬ 
ages  and  cans  were  on  the  shelves  behind.  The  rough 
board  floor  was  always  scrubbed  white,  and  the  one 
large,  long  table  had  always  a  white  table-cloth  and 
a  bouquet  of  paper  flowers.  There  were  two  small 
round  tables  with  metal  legs,  like  those  they  have  in 
ice-cream  soda  palaces,  a  lady’s  desk  in  a  front  corner ; 
and  on  the  east  side,  opposite  the  showcases,  a  very 
cheap  and  ornate  sideboard,  covered  with  more  paper 
carnations  in  pressed  glass  vases,  extremely  gilt 
mugs  with:  “A  Present  to  Father,”  in  gilt  letters, 
pink  and  green  cups  and  saucers,  and  other  articles 
de  vertu. 

A  little  further  to  the  rear  stood  a  little,  squat,  shiny 
wood  stove,  and  right  back  in  the  corner  next  the  parti¬ 
tion  stood  a  phonograph  with  a  nickel-in-the-slot  and 
self-stopping  device.  This  was  invented  by  a  curly- 
headed  lady-killer  who  was  a  transient  dweller  in  Styx- 
town,  and  who  finally  eloped  with  a  “married  lady  who 
took  epileptic  fits.” 

In  front  there  were  two  large  windows,  and  two  on 
the  east  side,  old  fashioned  and  square,  with  many 
small  panes. 

I  used  to  like  once  in  awhile  to  come  to  this  restaurant 
of  the  Orrs.  The  place  had  about  it  something  quaint, 
cheerful  and  cosy,  which  invited  one  to  interminable 
loafings  and  discussions  of  some  intimate  Styxtown 
problem. 

After  Chauncey’s  mother  died,  he  committed  a 
foolishness,  which  was,  nevertheless,  inevitable:  he 
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married  a  girl  who  had  been  in  town  only  a  few  months, 
working  as  a  chambermaid  at  the  hotel. 

I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  Muriel  was  a  frail  before 
Chauncey  married  her.  She  behaved  pretty  well 
while  old  Mr.  Orr  was  alive,  although  she  was  always 
dirty  and  ugly  and  lazy.  But  after  his  death  she  began 
to  show  herself  in  her  true  colors.  The  place  grew 
dirtier  and  more  disorderly  every  day.  The  cooking 
was  rotten,  and  the  better  class  of  patrons  gradually 
deserted  it.  Its  chief  habitues  came  to  be  the  young 
roughs  about  town,  and  out  of  Lodi. 

Here  they  loafed  all  day  and  late  into  the  night, 
flirting  with  Muriel,  and  eating  the  food  she  prepared 
for  them,  and  which  they  seldom  paid  for.  Chauncey 
was  jealous  of  them  all,  with  a  blind  man’s  terrible 
jealousy;  but  he  was  too  weak  to  get  rid  of  them.  He 
often  made  futile  attempts  to  regulate  his  life;  but  he 
could  make  no  headway  against  Muriel,  who  liked 
things  just  as  they  were. 

She  was  an  awful  little  creature :  common  as  dirt,  as 
they  say  here.  A  small,  round,  plump  little  figure,  like 
a  sparrow’s,  topped  by  a  round,  putty-colored  face, 
which  looked  as  though  some  slovenly  baker  had  hastily 
molded  it  out  of  the  dirty  lump  of  dough  which  was  her 
head.  She  looked  gutter — every  inch  of  her. 

She  took  extraordinary  sums  of  money  out  of  the  till, 
and  spent  it  at  Horne’s  Community  Store  for  finery  for 
herself  and  the  unfortunate  little  girl  who  was  born  to 
them.  Chauncey  began  to  get  in  surreptitious  kegs 
of  cider  and  jugs  of  white  mule,  which  he  sold  and 
drank  in  about  equal  proportions.  Several  times  the 
sheriff  got  after  him  for  running  punch  boards  and 
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gambling  devices  in  his  place,  and  once  he  and  Muriel 
were  called  as  witnesses  in  a  case  where  some  men  had 
robbed  a  drunken  companion  while  out  on  an  auto¬ 
mobile  spree. 

Muriel  was  as  bold  as  brass  on  the  witness  stand,  and 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  jury  the  firm  belief, 
although  she  was  not  at  all  on  trial,  that  it  was  she  who 
had  stolen  the  money,  while  the  men  were  in  the 
restaurant  eating. 

Soon  Muriel  and  Chauncey  took  to  fighting  and 
separating  every  so  often.  I  remember  that  I  reconciled 
them  one  time,  casually,  rather  spectacularly,  and 
entirely  futilely,  as  no  one  knew  better  than  I  did. 

Muriel,  it  seems,  had  deviled  Chauncey  until  he  had 
slugged  her  a  few  times,  and  then  she  had  rushed  off 
to  her  “guardian”  in  Harristown.  In  a  few  days  she 
had  been  crazy  to  see  the  kid,  which  was  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  she  cared  for,  and  had  gotten  a  lawyer 
to  write  Chauncey  a  letter  demanding  the  baby.  She 
couldn’t  wait,  but  arrived  in  Styxtown  ahead  of  the 
letter,  got  it  out  of  the  post-office,  and  rushed  up  to 
the  restaurant  with  it. 

But  here  she  struck  a  snag:  Chauncey  refused  to  take 
her  word  for  it,  and  I  had  to  be  sent  for  to  read  it  to 
him. 

It  was  evening,  the  green  acetylenes  were  lighted, 
making  the  dozen  Lodians  who  were  standing  about 
look  ghastly  white.  Muriel  and  I  came  walking  in  with 
the  letter,  and  then,  quite  unexpectedly,  as  episodes 
have  a  way  of  developing  in  Styxtown,  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  came  off,  quite  like  the  last  act  in  a  tank-town 
drama. 
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I  read  the  letter  to  Chauncey,  who  stood,  his  big 
bulk  drooping  morosely,  his  head  on  his  chest,  in  front 
of  the  counter.  After  I  had  finished  it,  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  myself  saying:  “Come  on  now,  Chauncey,  for, 
the  child’s  sake  you’d  better  make  up  and  try  it  again.” 
Muriel  stepped  forward  within  the  ring  of  outwardly 
cowlike  observers.  “No!”  she  exclaimed  viciously  and 
excitedly,  “I’ll  never  live  with  him  again !  Not  unless 
he  solemnly  promises  that  he’ll  never  strike  me  again — 
so  help  me  God !” 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  took  a  regular  East 
Lynne  pose. 

Chauncey  did  not  even  lift  his  head.  He  was  dull 
and  sad,  without  a  sparkle  in  him. 

“I  never  laid  a  hand  on  her,  she  knows  I  didn’t,  save 
in  the  way  of  kindness,”  he  said  heavily,  as  though  he 
were  talking  to  himself :  then  he  added,  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  “except  in  self-defense.” 

They  weren’t  such  a  stupid  audience  that  I  didn’t 
see  a  hand  or  two  go  up  to  cover  smiles  at  this. 

Well,  it  was  all  done  in  a  moment,  although  there 
wasn’t  the  least  use  in  the  world  of  it.  She  left  him 
again  soon,  and  he  took  in  Oscar  Hussey  for  a  partner. 
Oscar  and  Mrs.  Dozis  are  brother  and  sister :  two  fat, 
moon- faced,  green-eyed,  thick-legged  people,  more  like 
toads  than  anything  else.  Oscar  is  much  brighter  than 
she;  but  she  sometimes  surprises  one  with  flashes  of 
sluggish,  batrachian  cunning. 

When  Chauncey’s  father  died,  he  left  him  with  a 
neat,  well-stocked  restaurant  which  was  doing  a  good 
business,  and  with  eleven  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank. 
Two  years  later  it  was  all  gone,  and  he  had  a  fine  crop 
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of  debts,  besides  the  liability  of  little  Betty.  Muriel 
had  gone  finally  out,  in  a  blaze  of  notoriety,  after  a 
toothsome  row  at  the  end  of  which  Chauncey  had 
beaten  up  her  latest  lover,  a  handsome,  hulking  sneak, 
who  had  been  “boarding”  with  them  for  several  months. 

Chauncey,  with  a  darkling  pride,  told  his  chosen 
friends  of  the  closing  episode :  “An’  they  had  tuh  pull 
me  off’n  him,  too.  An’  it  wasn’t  a  half  an  hour  later 
that  I  had  his  things  out  uh  here  in  Chance’s  dray.”. 

Half  an  hour  later,  again,  Muriel  flew  sputtering  out 
after  her  “friend,”  and  they  were  lost  for  a  while  in 
that  limbo  of  all  bad  Stygians,  Sidon. 

But  Chauncey’s  till  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
all  the  visits  it  received :  from  Muriel,  her  lovers,  the 
whilom  clerks,  mostly  fourteen-year-old  boys  and 
girls  who  from  time  to  time  handed  out  hamburger 
steaks  and  coffee;  and  perhaps  even  Oscar  Hussey 
himself,  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  restaurant’s 
life. 

For  suddenly  Chauncey’s  business  became  very  ill, 
and  I  was  called  in  as  a  sort  of  ante-mortem  undertaker, 
to  bury  the  destined  corpse  before  the  creditors  stuck 
a  final  knife  in  it. 

We  did  some  clever  work.  Oscar  put  in  his  bill  for 
nine  months’  services,  and,  with  the  note  Chauncey 
gave  him,  and  the  two  that  his  sister  held  already,  we 
staged  a  sheriff’s  sale. 

I’ll  never  forget  that  sale.  One  always  feels  it  in 
the  air,  somehow,  when  that  sort  of  thing  is  a  farce,, 
and  the  Styxtown  merchants  and  sale  addicts  who  were 
there  obligingly  and  banteringly  stood  back  and  let 
Oscar  bid  everything  in,  as  we  had  planned,  except  for 
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one  man,  who  interfered  and  bid  things  up,  not  so 
much  because  he  wanted  them,  as  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
butting  in. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  sale,  when  I  had  called 
a  rather  chilly  look  from  the  sheriff  by  bidding  ten 
cents  on  the  heating  stove,  a  ’phone  came  for  the 
District  Attorney. 

“Tell  him  tuh  come  up  tuh  Brady  Harding’s  quick,” 
an  excited  voice  told  me,  “he’s  hung  hisself !” 

Everyone  absorbed  this  news  with  the  speed  of 
light,  and  in  an  instant  the  room  was  empty,  save  for 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputy,  Chauncey,  Oscar,  and  L 
The  former  hastily  lumped  off  the  household  goods 
to  Oscar,  without  looking  at  them  even,  for  five 
dollars.  The  sale  was  over  and  the  whole  thing  was 
Oscar’s  for  two  hundred  dollars :  the  sheriff  got  thirty 
dollars  costs,  and  I,  the  moving  spirit,  got  the  modest 
fee  of  fifty  dollars.  Chauncey’s  sister  got  her  notes 
paid  by  Oscar. 

And  the  firms  to  which  Chauncey  owed  bills  for 
pop,  bread,  ice-cream,  groceries?  After  all,  they 
couldn’t  have  gotten  much,  anyhow,  for  there  wasn’t 
much  to  get ;  and  in  this  world  of  preyers  and  preyed- 
upon,  I  was  content  for  once  to  see  the  vultures  of 
commerce  take  the  passive  position. 

Oscar  was  good  to  Chauncey  and  the  kid.  He  kept 
the  place  clean  and  neat,  as  he  always  had,  cooked, 
washed,  tended  the  child  as  well  as  a  woman  could 
have  done,  and  argued  valiantly  with  Chauncey’s 
creditors,  who  were  continually  turning  up  and 
threatening  him.  He  paid  them  a  bit,  if  he  was  forced 
into  it;  but,  with  my  advice,  he  didn’t  have  to  very 
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often.  That  side-slipping  work  is  meat  and  drink  to 
me :  I  would  have  made  a  good  fencer  or  diplomat,  and 
I  believe  I  have  as  much  of  a  taste  for  intrigue  as 
Aphrodite  has. 

After  two  or  three  months  of  this,  however,  Oscar 
grew  weary  of  the  burden  of  the  blind  man  and  his 
little  girl.  Chauncey,  he  thought,  had  begun  to  tap 
the  till  in  his  turn.  He  also  began  to  make  trips  to 
Sidon,  where  Muriel  had  “accepted  a  position,”  as  the 
Styxtown  Agitator  puts  it,  in  a  fly-by-night  hotel,  and 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  her.  Oscar  heard  great 
tales  of  the  money  he  blew  while  there. 

Whenever  I  went  by,  Oscar  would  run  to  the  door, 
his  fat,  pale,  partly  bald  head  glistening  with  sweat, 
his  immaculate  white  apron  flapping,  and  call  me  in 
for  advice.  He  would  take  me  into  the  kitchen  and 
insist  on  my  sitting  down  by  the  table,  so  that  I  could 
pay  proper  attention  to  him.  He  is  one  of  those 
persons  to  whom  everything  they  say  has  a  peculiar 
significance  and  importance. 

“See  here,  Daggett,”  he  would  say  impressively, 
tapping  the  table  in  front  of  him  with  his  finger,  his 
piggish  little  green  eyes  looking  glassily  into  mine, 
“it’s  always  been  my  principle  to  be  honest  to  myself. 
Can  anyone  say  I  ain’t  always  treated  Chauncey  right? 
Didn’t  I  stay  here  nine  months  an’  run  this  whole 
place  for  him  without  a  cent  of  pay?  Suppose  he  did 
give  me  his  note  for  seven  hundred  dollars?  Did  I 
get  th’  money?  You  know  what  th’  junk  I  got  was 
worth.  I  treated  him  honest,  and  now  what’s  he 
doing?  A-going  to  Sidon  every  two  or  three  weeks 
and  a-blowing  in  fifteen  dollars  in  one  day  with  that 
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Muriel  what’s  always  done  him  dirt.  Where’d  he  get 
that  money?  Why  didn’t  he  pay  it  on  his  sister’s  note, 
instead  of  leaving  it  all  for  me  to  pay?  Can  you 
blame  me  if  I  don’t  want  to  support  him  an’  his  kid 
any  longer?  An’  he’s  always  goin’  off  an’  leavin’ 
her  for  me  tuh  take  care  of,  too !” 

That  was  really  all  that  he  wanted  of  me,  to  listen 
to  him  and  to  sympathize  with  him  a  little.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  ask  Chauncey  to  leave;  but  he 
hated  to  do  it,  partly  because  he  is  really  kind  hearted, 
and  partly  because  he  knew  that  everyone  would 
illogically  say  that  he  had  grabbed  Chauncey’s  busi¬ 
ness  first,  and  thrown  him  out  afterwards. 

After  he  had  finished  talking,  he  would  wink  and 
smack  his  lips,  grin,  put  his  head  on  one  side  like  a 
fat  little  sparrow,  and  say  behind  his  hand,  in  a 
cautious  whisper :  “How  about  a  little — uh — you 
know?  Good  stuff,  none  o’  that  rotten  white  mule. 
I  keep  it  for  a  few  people  I’m  fond  of,  an’  no  onq 
knows  I  got  it  here,  neither.” 

Then  he  would  mix  me  half  a  tumbler  of  hot  water 
with  sugar  and  a  dose  of  something  which  didn’t 
taste  quite  so  much  like  the  real  stuff  as  he  said.  He 
always  puts  a  little  nutmeg  on  top  of  his  decoctions, 
and  I  never  protest,  although  I  don’t  care  much  for 
nutmeg. 

While  I  was  hastily  drinking  it,  he  would  watch  the 
door,  for  fear  someone  would  catch  us  in  the  act. 

“There  now,”  he  would  say  triumphantly,  “that’ll 
warm  your  heart  for  you!”  He  has  a  delight  which 
is  rather  feminine  in  doing  things  for  “people  he  is 
fond  of,”  as  he  says. 
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He  kept  right  on  hesitating  to  give  Chauncey  the  air. 
Finally,  he  began  to  plan  to  leave  the  Grange  building, 
and  to  take  the  store  in  the  same  building  where  my 
office  is,  and  which  my  uncles  and  grandfather  had  run 
for  many  years.  Then  suddenly  one  day,  Chauncey 
came  back  from  a  week  end  in  Sidon  ^and  cut  the 
Gordian  knot. 

He  turned  up  in  my  office  to  pay  me  $2  which  he 
owed  me,  and  told  me  that  he  was  going  back  to  Sidon 
to  live  with  Muriel  again. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  heavily  and  dully,  as  he  always, 
speaks,  “she’s  seen  the  light  this  time,  I  guess.  She, 
sees  th’  sort  uh  thing  she’s  been  goin’  in  for  don’t  pay. 
An’  she’s  crazy  tuh  have  the  kid  with  her,  too.  So 
we’re  goin’  tuh  housekeeping  Oscar,  he’s  let  me  have 
all  my  furniture,  except  one  bed  an’  a  stand  an’  two 
chairs  for  himself.” 

“Well,  he’s  treated  you  pretty  square,  hasn’t  he, 
Chauncey?” 

“Oh,  yes — yes,”  he  answered,  cautiously  and  unen¬ 
thusiastically,  and  as  though  he  might  have  said  a 
great  deal  more. 

He  stuck  out  his  flabby  hand  at  random  to  bid  me 
good-bye;  and  I  said,  as  I  shook  it:  “Good  luck, 
Chauncey.  You’ll  get  on  fine,  I  know.”  My  usual 
trick  of  trying  to  bolster  up  a  forlorn  hope. 

“Yes,  I  guess  so.”  He  was  feeling  around  for  the 
door.  “I’m  goin’  tuh  sing  at  the  fairs  down  South  for 
awhile,  and  Muriel,  she’s  workin’  in  a  restaurant.  I 
yanked  her  out  o’  that  bum  hotel,  an’  now  we’re 
housekeepin’  in  two  nice  rooms  on  River  Street.  I 
guess  we’ll  make  out.” 
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Having  found  the  door,  he  went  out  and  down  the 
stairs,  his  cane,  a  slender  black  stick  with  a  silver  crook 
for  a  handle,  which  Muriel  had  once  told  me  was  his 
“wedding  cane,”  a  present  from  her,  tap-tapping  along 
the  wall. 

The  other  day  I  saw  him  standing  at  a  cold  windy 
Sidon  street  corner,  singing  “The  Dream  of  a  Soldier 
Boy”  in  a  hoarse,  weary  voice,  holding  in  one  hand 
his  cane  and  in  the  other  a  small  dirty  cloth  bag  at 
the  end  of  a  stick.  I  wanted  to  go  and  speak  to  him ; 
but  somehow  I  didn’t  feel  quite  up  to  it  just  then. 

* 

♦  * 

As  for  Oscar,  once  having  got  the  itch  to  leave  his 
modest  and  retiring  eating-house  and  hurl  himself  into 
“the  marts  of  trade,”  as  my  Uncle  Dan  phrases  it,  he 
wasn’t  satisfied  until  he  had  moved  down  into  the 
store  whose  entrance  is  on  the  east  side  of  my  office 
stairs. 

Over  this  flitting,  which  seemed  to  him  quite  the 
most  significant  event  of  the  year,  he  made  a  great 
to-do.  He  was  back  and  forth  half  a  hundred  times 
a  day  with  an  armful  of  things,  his  apron  blowing  out 
behind  him,  his  bald  forehead  shinier  than  ever  with 
sweat,  in  spite  of  the  sharpness  of  the  air.  Along 
behind  him  struggled  Mabe  Fronk’s  eldest  daughter, 
whom  he  took  out  of  the  shirt  factory  to  work  for 
him,  a  strapping  eighteen-year-old  wench,  with  the 
flat  nose  and  thick  lips  of  a  negress,  covered  with  cheap 
jewelery,  thickly  painted  and  powdered  over  the  face 
and  neck  which  she  seldom  washed ;  but  a  good  hearted 
and  not  too  dumb  girl,  all  the  same. 
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What  makes  all  the  girls  strut  so  independently 
these  days  ?  It  isn’t  only  Aphrodite,  although  she  is 
the  apotheosis  of  the  new  spirit — it  is  all  of  the 
younger  generation.  There  is  a  portentous  air  of 
emancipation  about  them,  of  freedom  to  curse,  smoke, 
drink,  to  raise  merry  hell  generally.  And  from 
merely  feeling  their  oats,  they  have  come,  within  a 
few  years,  actually  to  sowing  them.  This  phenomenon 
has  received,  under  the  appellation  of  flapperism,  only 
a  very  inadequate  consideration. 

Oscar’s  new  restaurant  was  all  papered  and  painted 
and  ready  to  open  in  the  early  part  of  November,  be¬ 
fore  winter  set  in,  and  when  I  came  back  from  New 
York,  about  the  first  of  December,  it  was  in  full  swing, 
and  had  already  become  the  club,  the  cabaret,  the  tea¬ 
room,  the  favorite  resort  of  everyone  in  Styxtown  who 
ever  in  the  least  resorted  anywhere. 

And  Oscar  had  entered  fully  into  his  metier :  he  and 
his  art  were  one  at  last.  For  in  his  different  way  he 
is  as  fine  a  host  as  Terry,  only  that  he  is  feminine 
where  Terry  is  masculine  in  the  exercise  of  his  heavem 
sent  gift.  He  makes  the  place  seem  like  home  to 
everyone  who  comes  in.  He  is  never  in  the  way,  and 
yet  he  is  always  there,  hovering  in  the  background  in 
his  shirtsleeves  and  white  apron,  ready  to  throw  in 
a  word  or  a  service  when  either  is  needed. 

He  knows  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  everyone  in  town, 
and  seems  always  to  have  time  to  sit  down  and  gossip 
for  half  an  hour  with  any  of  the  Minniehahas  who 
happens  to  drop  in,  or  with  one  of  the  Styxtown  gentle¬ 
men  of  leisure  who  are  always  ubiquitously  loafing 
about,  pathetically  anxious  to  swop  some  of  that  sole 
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and  valueless  asset  of  theirs — time — for  the  latest  bit 
of  scandal,  or  for  some  of  Oscar’s  home-brew 
philosophy. 

The  restaurant  room  is  ugly  in  shape,  with  a  cold 
gray  north  light  filtering  in;  but  Oscar  has  fixed  it  up 
so  that  it  seems  warm  and  inviting,  even  quite  classy. 

The  long,  high  room  is  newly  papered  in  brown,  and 
the  woodwork  is  painted  white.  All  along  the  east  side 
are  white  painted  shelves  filled  with  bright-colored  cans 
and  packages  of  groceries,  while  on  the  very  high  top 
shelf  Oscar  has  mixed  with  groceries  which  are  seldom 
needed  several  large,  flourishing  flower  pots  containing 
artificial  ferns  and  enormous  gaudy  paper  chrysan¬ 
themums. 

The  glass  showcases,  the  marble  soda  foundation, 
the  cubical  glass  box  where  he  keeps  his  freshly  baked 
cakes  and  pies,  the  huge  nickel  coffee-urn,  all  shine 
cheerfully  with  much  polishing.  There  is  a  light- 
colored  lineoleum  with  blue  flowers  on  the  floor,  small 
round  tables,  three  of  them,  with  little  tin  chairs,  up 
the  middle,  and  on  the  west  side  two  larger  square 
tables  with  white  cloths  and  large  vases  of  artificial 
chrysanthemums  and  poinsettias. 

Between  these  tables,  against  the  wall,  sits  the 
player-piano  which  Oscar  is  buying  on  the  instalment 
plan.  All  over  the  brown  walls  are  calendars,  ever¬ 
green  wreaths  with  red  swamp  berries,  made  for  him 
by  Mabe  Fronk,  and  smaller,  cute  artificial  wreaths  of 
green  imitation  ground  pine,  with  a  tiny  poinsettia  in 
each  one. 

There  is  one  large  picture  on  the  back  wall,  which 
attracts  every  eye.  It  is  in  a  flat  frame,  a  singularly 
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inauspicious  mixture  of  white  paint  and  gilt,  and 
represents  two  husky  damsels  in  diaphanous  white 
robes  clinging  nonchalantly  to  a  big  stone  cross  like 
a  cemetery  monument,  while  quantities  of  apple-green 
waves  curl  threateningly  around  them.  Underneath  it 
is  the  legend:  “Rock  of  Ages.”  Herman  Eisner  the 
undertaker  looked  at  it  quite  awhile  one  day  and 
remarked  meditatively:  “Th’  girls  got  caught  in  th’ 
flood.” 

On  top  of  the  piano,  beside  the  rolls  of  music,  is 
the  darling  of  Oscar’s  heart,  an  artificial  palm  in  an 
ivory-colored  celluloid  basket  pot.  In  this,  too,  is  stuck 
a  poinsettia. 

Oscar  belongs  to  that  queer,  modem  class  of  people 
whom  one  might  call  synthetics,  who,  from  long  habit, 
prefer  to  get  their  food  out  of  cans,  their  emotions 
from  films,  their  ideas  from  motion  picture  periodicals 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  their  music  from 
phonographs  and  player-pianos,  their  booze  from  the 
chemist,  and  their  nature  from  the  five-and-ten-cent 
store. 

This  syntheticism,  like  our  system  of  judging  all 
values  by  the  dollar,  is  an  insidious  and  corrosive 
thing :  I  can  sometimes  see  its  inroads  in  myself,  even. 

Just  now  Oscar  is  full  of  the  Christmas  spirit,  and 
he  has  filled  the  restaurant  full  of  it,  too.  Besides 
the  wreaths,  there  are  half  a  dozen  large  red  Christmas 
bells  of  paper  hanging  from  the  nickel  gasoline  lamps, 
and  there  is  one  in  each  window,  with  two  big  red  and 
green  bladder  balloons,  which  have  suddenly  become 
very  stylish  in  our  stores,  making  a  bright  splotch  of 
color.  There  are  branches  of  evergreen  with  red 
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bitter-sweet  berries  on  the  walls  everywhere,  and  the 
windows  are  filled  with  baskets  of  grape-fruit  and 
oranges,  with  heaps  of  nuts,  and  boxes  of  figs  and 
dates. 

Oscar  dashes  madly  back  and  forth  from  the  kitchen, 
making  cakes  and  pies,  frying  chicken  for  the  Masons’ 
lunch  at  their  monthly  meeting,  stopping  to  take  a 
drink  of  cider  or  to  give  me  one,  bursting  out  into 
loud  laughter,  or  drawing  me  into  a  corner  to  whisper 
impressively  to  me  behind  his  hand. 

Decidedly  this  new  place  is  going  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  town.  It  is  going  to  add  a  lick  of  varnish,  a 
dash  of  bitters,  of  paprika  as  it  were,  to  that  quite 
peculiar  emanation  which  is  the  soul  of  Styxtown. 

It  is  going  to  be  the  focal  point  of  “town,”  just  as 
Terry’s  is  the  hub  and  center  of  Lodi. 

* 

*  * 

Every  afternoon  for  two  weeks  Aphrodite  has  come 
up  to  my  office  to  see  me.  If  I  happen  to  be  looking 
out  of  the  window  I  see  her  come  up  Smith  Street  and 
turn  into  Main,  striding  along  like  a  conqueror,  her 
hands  in  her  pockets,  her  head  in  the  air,  apparently 
seeing  nothing,  in  reality  seeing  everything. 

She  comes  just  at  the  time  of  the  day  when  every¬ 
thing  is  at  a  low  ebb  with  me,  when  I  begin  to  feel 
blue  and  lonesome,  and  to  wish  for  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
a  cocktail,  something  to  tide  me  over  until  suppertime. 
After  supper,  I  know  from  experience  that  things  will 
look  rosier. 

Aphrodite  is  now  my  cup  of  coffee,  my  high-ball,  my 
hashish  to  turn  the  world  into  an  ecstatic  dream.  It 
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is  what  she  might  become,  what  she  is  rapidly  becoming 
to  me  that  makes  me  fear  her.  She  attracts  me  too 
much:  she  puts  life  into  some  of  the  hackneyed  old 
metaphors — the  magnet  and  the  steel,  for  instance 
for  sometimes  I  have  to  hang  onto  the  arms  of  my 
chair  to  keep  away  from  her.  My  temperament  has 
no  defenses  against  hers,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  such 
a  terrible  need  of  defending  myself. 

I  have  discovered  one  thing:  it  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less  for  me  to  try  to  let  her  alone.  If  I  sit  close  to 
her  and  try  to  make  love  to  her,  her  sense  of  power 
is  satisfied,  and  she  is  inclined  to  stand  me  off;  but  if 
I  keep  away  from  her,  she  is  like  a  jungle  cat  which, 
sees  her  prey  making  off.  She  comes  over  to  me  and, 
leans  against  me,  puffs  cigarette  smoke  in  my  face,  and 
stares  at  me  with  her  uncanny  eyes,  one  of  which  is 
just  the  least  trifle  crooked,  until  I  begin  to  feel  numb 
and  mesmerized. 

Almost  anything  may  happen — something  of  course 
will  happen,  and  I  shan’t  be  able  to  do  a  thing  to 
prevent  it.  Weak,  weak,  weak !  Weak  as  muddy  water 
in  a  ditch :  as  one  of  her  teachers  told  a  friend  of  mine 
once.  And  weakest  of  all  when  I  am  dealing  with 
girls. 

And  now  here  is  one  who  knows  instinctively  just 
what  she  can  do  with  me,  and  is  setting  out  deliberately 
and  calculatingly  to  do  it.  What  she  does  not  know, 
however,  or  does  not  consider,  is  that  she  is  playing 
with  someone  quite  different  from  the  crude  lads  she 
has  exercised  her  talents  on  before. 

I  think  that  when  we  are  through  with  each  other 
there  will  be  a  little  more  thoughtfulness  in  that  heathen 
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pride  of  hers,  and  that  her  high,  derisive  laugh  will  not 
be  quite  so  careless.  Not  that  I  wish  that. 

What  a  stupid,  inconvenient,  malapropos,  anti-social 
emotion  love  is,  or  rather,  has  become !  As  Hardy  says, 
the  one  to  love  rarely  coincides  with  the  hour  for  lov¬ 
ing.  We  love  the  wrong  person  in  the  wrong  way,  and 
at  the  wrong  time.  We  find  we  have  given  our  most 
instinctive,  most  lasting  love  to  her  who  we  know  can 
be  only  ephemeral  to  us. 

Then  in  a  moment  the  whole  world  changes  for  us. 
We  are  ready  to  fling  away  our  own  happiness  and  that 
of  others,  to  give  up  success  and  peace  of  mind,  to  slip 
back  all  at  once  into  the  primeval  slime  we  came  from, 
and  for  what?  Because  some  girl  walks  with  all  the 
proud  vitality  of  a  heathen  empress :  because  her  eyes 
make  you  think  of  jade  and  amber  and  the  gray,  fire 
shot  clouds  of  a  November  sunset:  because  she  has  a 
strange,  mocking  laugh,  which  goes  up  and  up,  like  the 
crowing  of  a  cock :  because  you  love  better  than  your 
soul  the  feel  of  her  body  against  yours ! 

Well,  yes,  fool  that  I  am,  I  suppose  that  I  do  love 
her!  Damn  it  all,  quel  imbroglio  sale! 

If  there  were  really  a  god  who  could  be  appealed  to, 
I  should  now  pray:  I  should  ask  to  be  delivered  from 
the  spell  of  Aphrodite,  one  of  the  Older  Gods.  But  I 
suppose  he  would  be  shocked  at  such  a  petition,  from 
such  a  source,  on  such  an  occasion. 

That  she  pleases  me  so  infinitely  teaches  me  a  lot 
about  myself.  There  is  a  tremendous  and  rather  horrid 
affinity  between  us,  between  this  seventeen-year-old  girl 
who  reads  The  Sheik  and  motion  picture  magazines, 
and  who  flirts  with  and  conquers  high-school  boys  in 
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their  first  incarnation;  and  me,  who  am  burdened  by 
the  decadence  of  thirty  centuries  and  five  thousand 
books. 

The  truth  is  that  love  has  remained,  more  than  any 
other  emotion,  simple  and  dark  and  crude,  fitted  only 
to  a  primitive  state  of  society  and  of  humanity.  People 
still  love  because  their  hearts  are  not  strangers  to  each 
other,  and,  in  modern  life,  that  almost  always  means 
a  catastrophe.  That  is  still  a  good  reason  for  loving; 
but  there  are  a  thousand  other  good  reasons  for  not 
having  what  you  love. 

My  heart  is  not  a  stranger  to  hers.  She  rings  all 
the  bells  and  lights  all  the  torches  for  me.  When  she 
struts  into  my  office,  the  cold  gray  everydayness  of  the 
world  flares  up  into  a  feverish  ecstasy  of  warmth  and 
light.  She  can  wall  out  from  consciousness  all  of  the 
world  except  the  few  feet  which  contain  us  two. 

Some  monstrous  and  unwitting  perversity  has  shaped 
us  subtly  and  formed  us  just  for  each  other,  made  us 
to  come  together  as  futilely  and  uselessly  as  two  brands 
in  a  fire,  and  I  suppose  to  fade  into  ashes  as  soon. 

Nor  is  that  all  she  has  for  me.  I  know  that  she  is 
a  huntress  shooting  poisoned  arrows:  those  curved, 
smooth,  sensual  lips  and  those  weary,  skilful,  dark- 
circled  eyes  tell  me  that. 

If  I  do  not  escape — and  how  can  I? — she  will  pierce 
me  with  bloody  jealousies  and  stab  me  with  hates  as 
foreign  to  me  as  those  curved  Malay  krisses  which  are 
carried  by  sailors  in  the  China  seas. 

And  all  this  about  a  seventeen-year-old  girl  who  has 
never  been  fifty  miles  away  from  this  town  in  her  life ! 
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What  an  ass  is  he  who  brings  imagination  into  his 
dealings  with  women !  To  the  ordinary,  normal  citizen, 
a  woman  is  only  a  woman,  just  as  a  cow  is  a  cow ;  but 
to  me  and  to  fools  like  me  she  is  a  goddess  and  a  fiend, 
heaven  and  hell,  plague,  pestilence  and  famine,  the  Isles 
of  the  Blessed,  and  a  lake  of  pitch  to  drown  our¬ 
selves  in. 

I  suppose  she  appeals  to  me  so  much  because  of  the 
intimate  kinship  of  our  two  degeneracies.  There  is  in 
her,  as  in  me,  that  flaw  in  mind  and  body,  that  rift  in 
the  normal,  which  lets  in  the  strange  sights  and  sounds 
and  smells  of  another,  madder  world,  through  which 
the  flare  of  the  Pit  comes  gustily,  and  sometimes  the 
vague,  ineffable  vision  of  what  heaven  might  be,  if 
truly  there  were  a  heaven. 

Like  me  she  has  a  sort  of  genius  in  her,  and  it  is 
this  which  makes  me  love  her  and  fear  her. 

As  crazy  as  I  seem  to  myself  when  I  think  about 
her,  I  am  not  so  crazy  that  I  do  not  realize  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  trying  not  to  think  about  her,  and  of  pro¬ 
tecting  myself  against  her  in  every  way  that  I  can.  I 
cannot  give  myself  up  to  her  without  a  struggle,  and 
this  desperate  necessity  I  feel  for  escaping  tells  me  that 
it  is  already  too  late:  she  has  caught  me  too  deeply. 

I  have  even  taken  to  going  to  all  the  dances  and 
basket-ball  games  with  Lucille,  using  her  as  a  sort  of 
buffer  between  me  and  Aphrodite. 

And  last  year  at  this  time - 

Well,  there  are  plenty  of  people  like  me,  who  must 
always  be  in  love  if  they  are  to  keep  out  of  “cold,  com¬ 
mon  hell,”  as  Shelley  calls  it:  for  whom  love  of  one 
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sort  or  another  is  the  only  inspiration  and  raison  d'etre 
and  must  be  the  foundation  of  every  ambition  and 
desire. 

It  is  like  this : 

“Last  year  when  I  loved  Athis,  and  this  year 
“When  I  love  thee—” 

Last  year  I  was  in  love  with  rose-red  youth,  which 
one  only  comprehends  with  passion  when  one  is  a  little 
past  it.  It  was  not  so  much  Lucille  as  her  youth  that 
I  loved,  rather  ideally,  lyrically,  and  safely. 

Safely  for  me,  that  is — and  for  her  ? 

She  is  awfully  pleased  to  have  me  take  her  places. 
She  has  quite  come  out  of  her  reserve  since  she  has 
observed  Aphrodite  and  me  together.  I  was  a  fool  to 
dream  that  such  a  phenomenon  could  possibly  escape 
her  notice.  She  too  now  comes  up  to  my  office;  but 
she  comes  in  the  evening,  when  she  knows  that 
Aphrodite  won’t  be  there.  She  stays  only  a  little  while, 
and  she  doesn’t  say  much,  but  looks  at  me  with  a  look 
which  reproaches  me,  sad  and  a  little  puzzled. 

It  isn’t  that  I  am  not  nice  to  her.  I  put  my  arm 
around  her  and  we  talk  gently  and  playfully,  as  always. 
But  it  was  something  very  delicate,  almost  tenuous,  be¬ 
tween  us,  a  bond  which  I  had  spun  all  by  myself  out 
of  the  cobweb  stuff  of  my  imagination,  and  now  it  is 
broken. 

We  have  the  power  to  make  beautiful  things,  statues, 
paintings,  books,  music,  which  will  last  for  a  little 
while  at  least ;  for  a  long  time,  as  compared  to  our  lives. 
But  the  most  beautiful  things  of  all,  the  noble  emo¬ 
tions,  the  inspirations,  the  ideals,  the  lovely  loves,  which 
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furnish  fuel  for  the  heart  and  reconcile  one  to  living, 
these  we  have  no  power  over,  to  make  them  endure. 
The  rarest  and  most  precious  things  in  the  world,  they 
are  only  ephemera :  butterflies  with  only  a  day  of  life, 
more  fragile  even  than  butterflies.  For  the  death  of  a 
butterfly  is  the  birth  of  other  lovely,  winged  things; 
but  the  death  of  a  love  is  really  a  death. 

* 

*  * 

The  year  has  drifted  round,  and  basket-ball  is  with 
us  again.  I  go  to  the  games,  mostly  with  Lucille,  who 
isn’t  playing  this  year,  and  report  them  all  to  send  in 
to  the  newspapers. 

The  games,  or  rather,  the  social  gatherings  for  which 
they  are  the  excuse,  have  always  been  free  and  easy 
enough;  but  this  year  they  have  become  rowdy,  with 
a  sinister  and  yet  fascinating  rowdyism. 

With  my  troublesome  instinct  to  know  the  why  of 
everything,  I  have  tried  to  analyze  this  new  spirit.  Of 
course  it  is  partly  the  “new  freedom,”  world-wide,  that 
sudden  complete  slip  in  traditional  morality,  which  they 
blame  on  the  war  and  which  may  lead  to  a  cleaner, 
freer  life  for  us  all,  but  which  is  just  as  likely  to  lead 
to  the  abyss. 

Prohibition,  that  special  archangel  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  has  something  to  do  with  it  too — prohibition, 
which  in  some  incomprehensible  way  that  even  I  don’t 
understand,  has  made  cynics  of  us  all. 

But  that  only  partially  accounts  for  the  change  which 
has  suddenly  come  to  Styxtown,  and  which  struck  me 
afresh  at  the  game  the  other  night.  It  is  the  letting 
in  of  the  jungle — simply  that! 
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That  minority  of  the  older  generation,  mostly  women, 
who  held  to  the  old  moral  safeguards,  to  the  old  heaven 
and  the  old  hell,  are  passing  away,  or  have  already 
passed.  And  that  precarious  standard  of  right  living 
which  they  imposed  upon  the  community,  outwardly  at 
least,  is  going.  Perhaps  it  was  more^r  less  an  appear¬ 
ance  only ;  but  even  the  appearance  vanishes  fast. 

Not  that  habits  of  thought  can  be  changed  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  or  that  racial  taboos  which  have  become  instincts 
centuries  before  can  be  overridden  without  suffering  to 
the  overrider;  but  it  is  more  fun  to  tear  down  than 
to  build  up,  and  the  gesture  of  the  iconoclast  is  fas¬ 
cinatingly  easy  to  learn. 

Lodi  is  approaching  and  swallowing  up  Styxtown. 
The  old  generation  who  were  what  used  to  be  called 
gentlefolk  have  gone  completely.  The  few  middle  class 
respectables  we  have,  retired  farmers  and  such  like  dead 
timber,  are  giving  way,  cracking  and  going  down  before 
the  Lodians  and  those  who  belong  in  that  category  by 
all  their  inheritances,  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical. 

This  is  the  genuine  downfall  of  civilization,  the 
genuine  freshening  and  renewing  of  the  race  by  the 
influx  of  the  barbarian.  This  is  the  inevitable  cycle 
of  progress :  we  so-called  cultured  ones  die  out  and  are 
replaced  by — Lodi. 

And  then  Lodi  is  smitten  with  the  desire  to  be 
respectable ;  and  the  next  generation  is  respectable ;  and 
the  next  generation  is  conventional  and  has  money; 
and  the  next  generation  is  fashionable.  And  finally 
there  comes  the  generation  which  laughs  at  respecta¬ 
bility,  at  conventionality,  at  fashion,  and  perhaps,  God 
help  them,  even  at  money !  And  after  that  the  deluge. 
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And  then  the  barbarians  come  in  again,  to  scrape  the 
degenerate  barnacles  of  thought  from  the  race's  flanks, 
and  plant  its  feet  once  more  thoughtlessly  in  the  good 
clean  mud  of  the  primeval. 

All  that,  although  it  sounds  so  plausible,  is  of  course 
mere  nonsense,  for  this  reason :  the  Lodians  are  not  the 
good,  pure  barbarians  whose  function  it  is  to  renew 
the  race :  Lodi  is  eaten,  just  as  we  old  souls  are,  by  the 
worm  that  never  dies.  Healthy  brutes  as  most  of  them 
are,  they  too  are  bitten  by  degeneracies  and  neuras¬ 
thenias  ;  and  these  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  the  soul  ' 
work  with  startling  swiftness  on  these  big,  hulking 
bodies  and  virgin  brains.  They  become  acute,  instead 
of  chronic,  just  as  syphilis  did  when  it  attacked  the 
natives  of  the  South  Seas,  whose  pure  blood  had  never 
established  any  of  the  civilized  immunities. 

We  must  look  without  for  our  saving  barbarians — 
we  have  only  that  pseudo-barbarian,  the  neurotic. 

That  basket-ball  game  on  Saturday  night  was  not 
only  a  symbol  and  an  epitome  of  Styxtown  as  she  now 
is,  but  it  was  a  scene  not  unworthy  to  be  depicted  in 
Rembrandt's  chiaroscuro. 

The  big,  dark  hall,  with  its  gloomy  green  ceiling,  its 
dirty  floor  from  which,  when  the  game  is  on,  a  cloud  of 
dust  rises,  its  dim  gas-lights,  makes  a  cave-like  back¬ 
ground  for  the  crowd  of  fierce  and  eager  humanity 
enjoying  this  somewhat  milder  equivalent  of  the  gladia¬ 
torial  games. 

Local  basket-ball  is  not  at  all  the  lady-like  game  that 
it  is  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Here  main  strength 
helps  out  science,  and  there  is  usually  some  lurking  feud 
between  the  two  teams,  to  put  an  undercurrent  of  sav- 
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agery  into  the  contest.  The  boys  all  put  on  their  war 
faces  when  they  play,  as  a  pugilist  does.  The  girls  are 
not  quite  so  rough,  but  they  scratch  and  kick  a  bit,  and 
usually  swear  softly  all  during  the  game.  And  on  the 
stage,  the  faces,  watching,  reflect  the  passions  of  the 
play. 

This  year  there  are  only  two  teams,  the  high-school 
boys  and  the  girls.  Max  and  Cecil,  Froggy  and  Fido 
and  Swifty,  that  bunch  of  skilled  wild  animals  who 
composed  last  year’s  town  team,  have  disbanded,  and 
are  most  of  them  working  on  the  section  gang. 

The  Saturday  night  game  was  promoted  by  our  Styx- 
town  baseball  magnate,  whose  typically  American 
motto  is :  Win  the  game,  no  matter  where  you  hire 
the  players.  And  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  all  agree 
with  him. 

This  time  he  pulled  off  a  brilliant  coup.  The  team 
he  produced  to  play  with  the  home  bunch  was  supposed 
to  be  from  Sheeps  River,  a  little  hamlet  up  the  line; 
but  it  turned  out  instead  to  be  the  County  champions 
from  the  Sourburg  High-School.  The  Styxtown  boys 
were  not  entirely  unsuspecting,  however,  and  borrowed 
two  players  from  the  Sourburg  Normal  to  offset  this 
treachery. 

They  picked  poorly,  however :  the  borrowed  players 
were  no  good,  and  moreover  our  boys  indulged  in  a 
neat  little  habit  of  theirs,  and  played  the  game  in  a 
gloriously  drunken  condition,  so  that  every  mischance, 
even  the  goals  thrown  by  their  perfidious  opponents, 
seemed  to  them  a  noble  joke. 

Sitting  on  the  stage,  the  Stygian  women  watched 
the  game  with  loud  eagerness,  turning  now  and  then 
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to  hurl  taunts  at  the  small  bunch  of  Sheeps  River 
Irish,  who  huddled,  a  little  intimidated  but  still  game, 
and  giving  their  yells  lustily,  at  the  back  of  the  four 
or  five  rows  of  seats. 

The  chief  patronesses,  or  furies,  of  basket-ball  are 
three:  Net  Vetter,  mother  of  Froggy  the  stalwart, 
Vulcan-like  youth,  the  best  guard  a  basket-ball  team 
ever  had ;  Jen  Lacey,  and  Mary  Hessian. 

What  a  trio!  What  miracles  of  vitality  and  endur¬ 
ance  and  the  will  to  live  and  to  enjoy  they  are,  having 
passed  through  so  many  sorrows,  catastrophes,  pas¬ 
sions,  and  poverties,  the  wearing  of  the  years,  the  loss 
of  all  their  youth  and  good  looks— and  yet  there  they 
sit  on  their  front  seats  at  the  game,  secure,  content, 
savagely  excited,  as  happy  and  as  powerful  in  their 
own  conceit  as  Faustina  sitting  beside  the  arena ! 

The  three  always  sit  together  at  the  games,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  teams  go  out  of  town,  they  go  too.  Net 
Vetter  is  the  only  genuine  fan  of  the  three.  The  other 
two  are  mere  casuals.  Mary  Hessian  goes  because  her 
daughter  Minnie  is  playing  on  the  girls’  team,  and  Jen 
goes  because  she  meets  there  several  young  fellows  with 
whom  she  is  “carrying  on.”  But  Net  has  taken  in  all 
the  basket-ball  and  baseball  games  since  Froggy  began 
to  play,  and  she  will  continue  to  go  until  she  can’t 
navigate  any  more.  And  then  I  can  imagine  them 
taking  her  in  an  automobile,  and  carrying  her  into  the 
hall  in  an  armchair. 

She  sits  there,  a  mass  of  flesh,  a  flabby,  pale,  wrinkled 
face  with  scanty  gray  hair  drawn  back  tight,  only  her 
startlingly  bright  blue  eyes,  like  her  son’s,  showing  any 
traces  of  former  beauty.  Mrs.  Home  has  sold  her  a 
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youthful  green  and  red  velvet  hat  with  gold  embroidery, 
which  she  takes  off  and  throws  into  the  air  as  the  game 
gets  peppy. 

“R-rotten !  R-rotten!”  she  yells.  “Whatsa  matter 
with  th’  referee?  Hey,  you  Zip,  didn’t  yuh  see  him 
trip  Harry  up  ?” 

Between  her  and  Mary  sits  Jen,  younger  than  the 
others,  solid  and  not  bad  looking,  and  an  honest-to- 
goodness  prostitute,  who  always  insists  on  having  a 
dance  with  me  after  the  games. 

Of  the  three,  Mary  Hessian  is  the  lowest  type.  She 
is  not  fat,  but  she  has  a  skin  like  parchment,  hard  and 
dry,  in  whose  pores  and  wrinkles  dirt  shows;  and  in 
her  jaw  of  a  troglodyte,  her  small,  deepset  eyes,  in  every 
debased  and  animal  line  of  her  face,  there  lie  intrenched 
all  of  the  ignorances,  fears,  brutalities,  and  passions  of 
neolithic  man. 

They  always  sit  in  the  same  order,  coming  very  early 
to  get  a  front  seat;  and  woe  betide  any  rash  outsider 
or  Styxtown  wight  who  in  the  heat  of  battle  says  any¬ 
thing  to  displease  them !  Don  and  Max,  two  Styxtown 
boys  who  played  here  last  year,  are  going  to  school  and 
playing  at  Beau vi lie  this  year,  and  at  a  game  in  the 
latter  town  a  few  nights  ago,  Don  was  insane  enough 
to  call  Pansy  Fronk  a  cow.  Pansy  who  is  on  the  girls’ 
team,  a  big,  strapping,  calm,  sandy-haired  wench,  did 
not  hear  this  insult;  but  her  aunt  Net  and  Mary  Hes¬ 
sian  did,  and  the  least  of  what  they  called  the  astounded 
and  shrinking  Don  was  a  yellow-livered  slacker.  Thus 
did  they  uphold  the  banner  of  Styxtown  in  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  its  ancient  rival. 

But  at  this  game  with  the  alleged  Sheeps  River  team, 
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this  formidable  trio,  and  the  other  Stygian  apes,  parrots, 
and  tigers  were  equally  displeased  with  the  home  team 
and  the  visitors.  The  latter  were  hirelings :  the  former 
were  drunk  and  playing  like  wild  asses  of  the  desert. 

Taunts,  innuendoes,  plain  forthright  curses  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  hall.  Arlie,  the  star  of  the  home 
team,  who  always  plays  like  that  noble  brute  the  tiger, 
was  leap-frogging  over  his  opponents’  backs,  careless  of 
where  he  landed,  and  was  rolling  continually  on  the 
floor.  The  two  Sourburg  Normal  boys  were  acting  a 
trifle  dazed :  raucous  voices  were  panning  them :  “Oh, 
you !  You  Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys  from  th’  Normal! 
Whatcha  think  yer  playin’?  Dominoes?  Stand  up! 
Sta-a-and  up!  You  Bentley  Creek  bootlegger,  you!” 
This  last  to  Arlie,  who  had  stood  up  to  throw  a  foul, 
and  had  fallen  incontinently  flat  on  his  face. 

The  hirelings  from  Sheeps  River  won  the  game,  but 
only  fourteen  to  eleven;  and  I  took  it  upon  myself  to 
go  and  smooth  down  the  nice  Irish  girls  from  up  the 
line,  who  were  rather  ruffled  by  some  of  the  remarks 
cast  their  way  in  the  heat  of  the  moment.  I  even  made 
one  of  our  roughnecks  apologize  to  “Maggie  from 
Sheeps  River,”  and  she  in  turn  admitted  that  she  might 
have  “gotten  a  little  reckless  with  her  voice”  herself. 

After  that  we  danced,  and  then  we  went  down  to 
Oscar’s,  where  we  ended  the  evening  quite  in  character. 

I  took  Lucille  and  Millie  Williams.  Somehow,  if  I 
do  not  take  special  care,  I  always  find  myself  with  from 
two  to  half  a  dozen  girls  in  my  entourage,  whenever 
there  are  any  doings.  They  attach  themselves  to  me 
with  all  the  inevitability  of  a  natural  law,  which  makes 
it  rather  awkward  if  I  desire  to  be  alone  with  any  one 
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of  them.  But  my  greedy  vanity  is  always  ready  to 
accept  flattery,  without  considering  whether  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  nuisance  to  me  in  the  future. 

Millie  and  Lucille  and  I  took  the  little  round  table 
behind  the  piano,  and  I  ordered  ham  sandwiches  and 
coffee  for  them  from  Lucy  Fronk,  who  came,  in  a 
powder-sprinkled  blue  crepe-de-chine  dress  and  a  white 
apron,  her  short  skirt  exposing  her  large  calves;  and 
looking  rather  pensive,  to  take  our  order. 

Except  for  two  men,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  them, 
sitting  at  the  large  table  nearest  the  window  and  look¬ 
ing  rather  wide-eyed  at  what  was  going  on,  much  as 
rubes  from  the  country  are  supposed  to  act  at  a  fast 
New  York  cabaret,  everyone  in  the  place  was  rather 
drunk;  this  everyone  consisting  of  “the  gang”  from 
town  and  from  Lodi. 

Swifty,  that  handsome,  tall  and  slender  youth,  his 
blond  beauty  already  marred  a  little  by  drink  and  dis¬ 
sipation,  and  Mickey,  poor  homely  asthmatic  little 
Mickey,  v^th  his  unquenchable  Irish  spirit  and  his  flair 
for  the  stage,  sat  at  the  piano  and  sang  in  hoarse, 
cigaretty  voices :  “My  Little  Bimbo  down  by  the  Bam¬ 
boo  Isle,”  “You  Can  Have  Him,  I  Don't  Want  Him, 

I  Didn  t  Love  Him  Anyhow,”  “Georgette,”  pieces 
which  have  soon  become  the  universally  hummed  and 
whistled  music  of  the  town,  after  Oscar  has  bought  the 
music  rolls  and  played  them  a  few  times.  In  this  way 
he  has  become  like  many  a  famous  restaurateur  the 
arbiter  of  the  people’s  tastes. 

All  the  other  tables  in  the  place,  and  the  stools  in 
front  of  the  soda  fountain  were  full  of  Styxtown  youths 
in  various  stages  of  intoxication:  every  one  of  them 
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blythe  and  bubbling  over  with  joy  and  the  desire  to 
express  their  sense  of  power  and  freedom  by  some  ap¬ 
propriate  gesture. 

To-night  Bacchus  was  in  his  most  vine-crowned 
mood,  and  a  corner  of  his  generous,  rosy-hued  mantle 
flung  itself  even  over  the  few  there  who  were  not 
among  the  initiate.  Froggy  Vetter  and  Rusty  Lattin 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  neophytes  of  the  gentle  god. 
Froggy  sat  alone  at  a  small  table,  red-faced  and  happy, 
opening  his  frog-mouth  wide  in  an  all-embracing  smile. 
Rusty  bought  box  after  box  of  candy,  and  passed  them 
solemnly  and  painstakingly  around  to  everyone,  evi¬ 
dently  more  than  a  little  pleased  and  astonished  at  his 
own  savoir  faire.  The  rest  of  the  boys,  as  cheerful 
but  more  shy,  leaned  against  the  wall,  or  the  marble 
sides  of  the  soda  fountain,  grinning  and  guffawing. 

“Give’s  ‘Georgette’  again,  Swifty,”  demanded 
Froggy,  his  mouth  full  of  hamburger  steak. 

This  “Georgette”  is  now,  this  week,  that  is,  the  most 
popular  song  in  town.  We  all  whistle  it,  sing  it,  let  it 
bulk  large  in  our  frivolous  brains,  with  a  primitive 
inconsequence.  We  make  continual  allusions  to  it  in 
our  conversation,  and  argue  as  to  which  of  the  girls  is 
“Georgette’s”  truest  prototype.  To-morrow  it  will  be 
some  other  equally  senseless  conglomeration  of  cheap, 
snappy  words  and  music : 

Georgette,  Georgette! 

I'm  wild  as  can  be, 

I’m  all  upset,  ’cause  you’re  teasing  me ! 

My  ma — my  pa — the  whole  fa-mil-lee — 

They  scold  me,  they  told  me — 

You’ve  got  a  kick  like  T.  N.  T. ! 
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I  eat — I  sleep — 

But  not  like  I  should. 

Oh,  me!  Oh,  my— why  can’t  you  be  good? 

Once  I  was  gentle  and  meek — 

Now  I’m  as  wild  as  the  Sheik ! 

I’ll  get 
You  yet, 

Georgette ! 

That  is  “Georgette.”  Tawdry,  facile,  stinking  of 
cheap  vaudeville,  and  yet  full  of  flair  and  an  irresistible 
rhythm:  an  instinctively  precise  and  intimate  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  dink  which  is  the  really  unique  feature,  the 
Zeitgeist ,  of  our  American  life  of  to-day. 

And  as  Mickey  and  Swifty  shouted  it  out  in  their 
dissipated  young  voices,  and  the  boys  from  the  out¬ 
skirts  howled  like  timber  wolves  at  each  repetition  of 
the  chorus,  the  whole  scene  suddenly  bulked  significant 
and  portentous:  a  symbolic  presentment  of  more,  far 
more,  than  merely  Styxtown  life  and  manners  of  the 
day. 

It  is  a  reprehensible  laxity  in  me  which  makes  me 
introduce  Lucille  to  such  scenes:  I  shouldn’t  do  it, 
really.  She  doesn’t  belong  in  them,  either  by  tradition, 
upbringing  or  temperament,  and  yet  they  have  a  fas¬ 
cination  for  her,  which  is  not  entirely  the  fascination 
of  horror. 

There  was  a  look  on  her  face  which  I  didn’t  like  to 
see  there.  She  gazed  at  me  as  though  she  were  shocked, 
as  though  I  had  suddenly  turned  from  a  familiar  friend 
into  some  strange  being  of  whom  she  was  afraid,  and 
yet  who  allured  her.  She  looked  at  me  almost  as  though 
I  were  the  abyss  into  which  she  was  longing  to  fall. 

In  her  eyes,  which  were  frightened,  and  yet  full  of 
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a  coquetry  which  was  not  entirely  innocent,  I  read  just 
this:  that  sometime  she  might  come  to  enjoy  such 
scenes,  even  to  share  in  them — that  sometime - 

I  wish  I  had  no  conscience !  But  then,  I  would  have 
to  wish  also  that  consequences,  safeguard  of  society, 
conscience  of  the  conscienceless,  were  eliminated. 

Suddenly  her  look  became  unbearable,  and  I  was  mad 
to  be  out  of  the  place. 

“Let’s  go,”  I  said  rather  roughly,  taking  her  by  the 
arm. 

“What’s  your  hurry?”  protested  Millie,  finishing  her 
sandwich,  and  watching  Swifty. 

“Lucille  wants  to  go.” 

“I’ll  wait  here  till  you  come  back,  then.” 

“All  right.” 

Lucille  followed  me  out  into  the  snow-cooled,  dark 
air  of  the  night.  I  led  her  by  the  arm  across  the  street, 
and  she  did  not  say  anything  until  we  stood  in  the  little 
landing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

“You’ve  been  drinking  again :  you  took  a  drink  when 
Oscar  called  you  out  in  the  kitchen!”  There  was  an 
odd,  helpless  sound  in  her  voice. 

“Yes.”  Suddenly  I  too  felt  helpless,  weighed  down 
by  the  terrible,  irrevocable  I,  which  I  could  not  fight 
against  with  any  hope;  which  was  fastened  round  my 
neck  with  the  load  of  centuries  of  drifting,  of  weakness 
added  to  my  own. 

“Please  don’t  drink !  I  don’t  want  you  to !”  she  said 
despairingly,  as  though  she  knew  beforehand  that  her 
plea  would  be  useless. 

I  put  my  arms  around  her:  “Why  don’t  you  ask 
me  to  promise  not  to?  Why  don’t  you?”  I  felt 
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panicky,  uncontrolled,  as  though  I  wanted  to  cling  to 
anyone,  even  this  child,  who  could  hold  me  back  ever 
so  little  in  my  progress  toward  the  inevitable  nothing¬ 
ness. 

“It’s  no  use.  You  wouldn’t  keep  your  promise!  Per¬ 
haps  if  Aphrodite  asked  you  you  would.” 

I  felt  as  though  she  had  struck  me.  I  hated  the 
sound  of  jealousy  in  her  voice.  It  had  an  ugliness  of 
reality,  and  reality  is  what  I  do  not  want,  ever. 

“You  know  there’s  no  one  I  care  for  but  you.”  But 
we  neither  of  us  believed  that. 

Then  I  put  my  face  down  to  hers  to  kiss  her  good- 
night ;  but  she  turned  my  kiss  into  hers,  kissing  me  with 
a  passion  that  did  not  seem  like  her,  but  like  Aphrodite. 

* 

*  * 

About  Aphrodite  of  late  there  nas  been  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  darkness  and  of  immemorial  secrets.  She 
knocks  her  light,  portentous  knock  on  my  door,  opens 
it  and  stalks  in,  staring  at  me  with  a  cruel  and  vicious 
gaze,  which  makes  me  turn  away  my  eyes.  It  says 
something  to  me  that  I  do  not  quite  want  to  understand. 

She  is  peevish,  full  of  the  desire  to  hurt  someone, 
me,  since  I  am  the  only  person  at  hand.  If  I  touch  her, 
she  kicks  me  on  the  shins,  thumps  my  chest,  bends  my 
fingers  back  until  she  nearly  breaks  them.  She  would 
actually  damage  me  seriously  if  I  did  not  hastily  back 
away  from  her. 

“What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you?”  I  ask  her, 
a  little  aggrieved  at  these  almost  murderous  assaults. 

“I’m  sick !  I’ve  got  a  stomach-ache !”  she  fairly  bawls 
in  reply,  “Look  at  my  eyes :  I’ve  been  crying  all  night.” 
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Sure  enough,  her  eyes  are  dimmed  and  circled  with 
weeping;  but  all  the  more  effective  because  of  it,  as  she 
glares  at  me,  apparently  blaming  me  for  all  of  her 
malaise.  And  all  the  time  she  is  telling  me  the  truth 
underneath  all  of  this,  the  truth  which  that  hardy,  sur¬ 
viving  streak  of  sentimentality  and  ideality  in  me,  that 
“Age  of  Innocence”  instinct  which  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  get  rid  of,  refuses  to  accept. 

When  I  first  thought  and  spoke  of  her  as  dangerous, 
the  fact  meant  nothing  much  to  me.  It  was  the  way  my 
instincts  had  of  appraising  her  rarity  and  of  flattering 
my  self-conceit.  The  vrorld  is  full  of  good  girls :  “she’s 
a  good  girl” — how  many  men  have  you  heard  say  that, 
a  little  pityingly,  as  of  a  predestined  victim  of  life? 
But  a  “dangerous  girl !”  Ah,  that  is  a  characterization 
which  makes  you  sit  up  and  take  notice  1  That  is  the 
sort  of  girl  that  makes  eager,  preening,  jealous,  com¬ 
bative  males  out  of  us  all!  Yes,  and  the  sort  who 
laughs  slyly  up  her  sleeve  at  all  of  our  incredibly  silly 
futility,  too. 

Some  small,  inconsidered  ganglion  of  my  brain  has 
been  keeping  up  the  fight  against  her  all  this  time ;  but 
it  has  been  a  losing  fight,  I  know  now :  I  suppose  be¬ 
cause  I  have  willed  to  lose  it. 

And  now  she  has  gotten  under  my  skin,  has  me  hard 
and  fast,  bound  by  every  spell  that  her  complex 
nature  has  the  power  to  cast. 

If  she  does  not  come  to  see  me  every  day,  I  miss  her, 
not  alone  with  my  mind,  but  with  my  whole  body  as 
well.  She  can  make  me  jealous:  she  can  make  me 
suffer :  but  what  frightens  me  most  is  the  way  she  can 
make  my  heart  turn  over  from  sheer  joy. 
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She  has  given  me  some  moments  of  divine  happi¬ 
ness,  without  any  past  or  future  in  them,  which  is  the 
only  way  that  most  of  us  can  be  happy. 

The  other  day  she  came,  as  she  seldom  does,  in  a 
gentle,  bland  mood,  like  an  April  day.  She  let  me  sit 
beside  her  and  hold  her  hand,  put  my  head  against  her 
shoulder  and  kiss  her  once  or  twice,  quietly. 

When  she  went  away,  and  I  walked  around  the 
corner,  everything  looked  beautiful  in  the  soft  shining 
of  the  joy  that  filled  me.  The  sparrows  were  chirping 
shrilly  on  the  window  cornices  where  they  build  their 
nests,  some  straw  gleamed  bright  yellow  against  the 
white  snow  of  the  road.  I  loved  the  bareness  of  the 
brown-black  trees  and  the  soft  gray  of  the  old  shingle 
roofs ;  I  wanted  to  touch  them.  My  heart  sang  in  me 
at  the  warmth  of  the  air  and  the  sun-haze  blue  on  the 
hills.  For  that  little  while  she  had,  with  that  subtle 
alchemy  of  hers,  made  me  feel  that  spring,  that  all  good 
things,  were  yet  to  come. 

If  one  could  only  live  along  naturally,  calmly,  and 
easily  as  the  leaves  fall  and  the  snow  flies — half  plant 
and  half  animal,  one’s  joys  and  one’s  sorrows  alike 
unmoral  and  instinctive ! 

But  man  lost  most  of  his  ease  when  he  became  a 
moral  animal,  and  civilization  has  completed  the  process, 
with  its  terrible,  ever-increasing  struggle  to  keep  one’s 
place  in  the  wheel — a  struggle  which,  rather  ironically, 
is  to  be  won  only  at  the  cost  of  that  same  hardly  de¬ 
veloped,  much  overrated  ethical  sense,  which  now,  after 
painful  eons  of  acquirement,  bids  fair  to  become  a 
vestigial  trace,  along  with  the  appendix. 
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Aphrodite  went  to  Sourburg  over  Sunday,  and  on 
Monday  afternoon,  after  basket-ball  practice,  she  came 
up  to  see  me,  looking  utterly  weary  and  burnt  out. 
She  sat  down  in  the  rocking  chair  close  to  the  stove, 
instead  of  tipping  her  chair  back  against  the  book-case, 
and  leaning  her  head  against  the  glass,  as  she  usually 
does. 

I  sat  beside  her  and  put  my  arm  round  her  neck,  and 
she  put  her  head  against  my  shoulder  and  closed  her 
eyes.  Infinite  lassitude  sat  upon  her  smooth,  faintly 
pink,  curved  lips.  There  were  dark  smudges  under  her 
eyes,  and  her  delicate  thin  nose  looked  white  and 
pinched  like  that  of  a  corpse. 

“You  look  so  tired:  Did  you  practice  too  hard?” 
I  asked  her. 

“No,  it  isn’t  that;  but  I  haven’t  any  pep  to-day.” 
She  opened  her  eyes,  which  were  all  dull  and  leaden, 
even  the  eyeballs,  looked  at  me  with  an  inscrutable  look, 
then  closed  them  again. 

“What’s  the  matter,  then?”  I  did  not  wish  to  ask 
that. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  I’d  been  to  Sourburg?”  Then 
she  gave  me  that  strange  look  again,  full  in  the  eyes, 
and  I  felt  a  freezing  sensation  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach, 
as  though  I  had  been  given  poison. 

Still  she  stared  at  me,  wanting  me  to  speak,  and  so  I 
dragged  the  words  out  of  me,  unwillingly. 

“What  do  you  mean?  That  boy  up  there - ”  I 

stammered. 

“No.  Not  any  boy - ”  she  answered,  without 

opening  her  eyes  again. 
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She  said  it  calmly,  without  shame  or  fear,  almost  as 
though  she  had  a  pride - 

Well,  she  is  strong,  she  is  a  realist,  that  girl !  She  is 
ages  ahead  of  me,  who  am  still  a  maundering  idealist, 
expecting,  or  at  least  wanting,  all  women  to  be  pure 
and  all  men  to  be  strong,  like  the  heroines  and  heroes 
of  a  Gene  Stratton  Porter  novel. 

After  she  had  gone  home,  I  walked  up  into  Lodi,  with 
a  dull  ache  in  my  heart,  which  is  the  nearest  I  can  come 
to  being  hurt.  I  think  my  days  of  being  hurt  very 
much,  of  caring  very  much,  are  over. 

It  is  preposterous  to  care  about  anything.  What! 
Hundreds  of  thousand  of  years  while  our  jellyfish  and 
reptilian  ancestors  wallowed  in  the  intertidal  ooze;  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  while  nature  was  blindly 
pushing  along  toward  a  certain  weak,  two-legged  crea¬ 
ture,  meaner  than  any  of  the  beasts  of  the  field;  then 
still  thousands  more  which  have  made  us  what  we  are : 
all  too  brief  heirs  of  the  centuries,  and  dispossessed  in 
all  too  short  a  time !  And  are  we  then  to  spend  our 
little  span  in  vain  yearning  and  agonizing  over  what 
we  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch  ? 

And  yet  it  sometimes  seems  that  we  have  come  all 
those  painful  myriads  of  years  for  just  that,  and 
nothing  else. 

* 

*  * 

In  the  week  before  Christmas  I  went  to  Lodi  every 
day.  It  was  very  quiet  and  peaceful  up  that  way,  the 
country  covered  with  snow;  and  the  folks  have  been 
calm  and  peaceful  all  winter,  too.  Waldo  Munks  and 
his  son,  and  his  sister  Nan  and  her  husband  have  all 
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gone  away  for  a  few  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
are  living  in  an  unwonted  harmony. 

To-day  with  its  crisp  snow  and  its  keen  airs  was 
very  Christmassy,  and  all  of  the  Lodians  were  full  to 
the  brim  of  the  Christmas  spirit.  At  Terry’s  there 
were  half  a  dozen  small  evergreen  trees  leaning  against 
the  house  wall,  beside  the  door,  and  when  I  went  into 
the  sitting  room,  I  found  Herpicide  and  Harrol  all 
dolled  up  in  lumbermen’s  boots  and  mackinaws,  a 
market  basket  on  each  arm,  taking  their  final  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Terry,  as  they  started  up  Panther  Creek 
after  ground  pine  and  laurel  for  wreaths. 

“Yuh’ll  have  tuh  go  up  in  Kitty’s  swamp  for  th * 
bitter-sweet  berries,  when  yuh  come  back,”  he  told 
them,  as  they  went  reluctantly  away  from  the 
fire. 

“Et  is  coming  up  tuh  make  some  wreaths  tuh-morra,” 
Terry  explained  to  me.  “We’re  goin’  tuh  have  uh 
coupla  chickens  and  uh  goose.  One  of  th’  boys  from  th’ 
Armeny  Mountains  came  this  way  last  night,  and  we 
sorter  played  best  three  outa  five  games  uh  euchre  for 
uh  goose  he  wanted  tuh  sell  me.” 

The  whole  hotel  kitchen  and  all,  was  scrubbed  spick 
and  span.  A  nice  warm  little  fire  of  boney  was  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  parlor,  and  there  were  china  dishes  of  candy, 
pop-corn,  and  nuts  around,  just  as  Ella  had  always  had 
at  holiday  times.  The  big  crayon  portraits  of  my 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  of  little  Myra,  and  of 
Ella’s  mother,  which  hung  on  the  parlor  walls  in  very 
elaborate  light  oak  frames,  had  been  cleaned  of  their 
year’s  accumulation  of  dust  and  cobwebs.  Even  the 
long,  bare  hall  which  led  to  the  front  door  had  been 
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scrubbed  out.  The  boys  had  evidently  been  kept  on 
the  keen  jump  for  several  days. 

Terry,  instead  of  going  into  the  cellarway  with  a 
pitcher,  as  usual,  got  a  small  whiskey  glass  from  the 
kitchen,  and  came  in,  polishing  it  with  a  piece  of  news¬ 
paper,  so  that  I  knew  what  was  forthcoming. 

He  fished  out  a  two-gallon  jug  from  some  mysterious 
hiding  place  under  his  bed,  which  is  in  a  small  room 
between  the  sitting  room  and  the  parlor,  set  the  glass 
on  top  of  the  safe,  and,  with  that  flourish  of  the  hand 
which  always  indicates  that  he  is  in  a  good  humor,  he 
poured  me  out  a  drink  of  the  sparkling,  potent  white 
mule,  which  combines  all  the  pleasant  effects  of  being 
drunk  with  those  of  temporary  insanity  and  a  mild  dose 
of  poison. 

“Francis  coming  home,  is  he?” 

“Yeah.  He’ll  kinder  pull  in  Saturday  night,  I  guess. 
He’s  purty  busy  an’  can’t  stay  but  a  little  while  this 
time.  Well,  see  yuh  Christmas  day.”  This,  as  I  started 
to  go.  He  meant  to  ask  me  to  Christmas  dinner ;  but 
such  directness  as  a  regular  invitation  is  more  than  he 
is  capable  of.  It  was  Et  who  called  me  in  as  I  passed 
her  house,  and  actually  did  the  inviting. 

Then  I  stopped  in  to  see  poor  old  Mrs.  Mullane,  and 
she  too  was  full  of  Christmas  preparations. 

She  had  actually  swept  out  the  middle  of  her  sitting 
room :  I  doubt  if  any  possible  event  or  catastrophe  could 
cause  her  broom  to  penetrate  to  the  edges.  The  bit  of 
zinc  under  the  stove  lacked  its  usual  pile  of  ashes,  the 
gray  wooden  cupboard  standing  on  the  floor  beside  the 
window  was  for  once  closed  hardly  on  its  redundant 
contents,  the  sideboard  had  a  clean  spread  upon  it ;  and 
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a  lovely  old  blue-and-white  woven  cotton  coverlet, 
almost  clean,  was  spread  upon  the  tumble-down  cot  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stove.  On  this  cot,  as  usual, 
two  of  the  grandchildren  sprawled,  fighting  and  yelling, 
eventually  to  roll  to  the  floor  and  be  cuffed  impartially 
by  the  old  lady. 

Behind  the  stove  stood  the  blue-painted  clothes-rack, 
where  usually  hung  the  drying  raiment  of  Terry, 
Francis,  and  myself,  and  other  lilies  of  the  field — lilies, 
not  because  of  the  glory  of  the  said  raiment,  but  because 
we  toil  not,  neither  do  we  spin.  Tolstoi  would  have 
been  terribly  shocked  at  such  as  we. 

But  now  upon  the  drying  frame  there  hung  two 
brand  new  gray  flannel  petticoats,  and  nightgowns  and 
dress  patterns  which  her  daughters  had  sent  her  for 
Christmas;  socks  and  shirts  for  Jimmy,  a  blue  sailor 
dress  for  Eileen,  the  shock-headed  little  five-year-old 
granddaughter  who  lives  with  her ;  and  various  lengths 
of  tinsel,  and  gilt  ornaments,  all  ready  to  put  on  the 
Christmas  tree. 

Two  wicker  baskets  of  clean  clothes,  covered  with 
newspapers,  sat  on  the  floor,  and  there  was  a  heap  of 
ground  pine  and  laurel  beside  the  stove. 

Mrs.  Mullane  made  me  sit  down  in  a  rocking  chair 
near  the  fire,  while  she  rushed  out  into  the  kitchen,  and 
I  heard  her  clumping  down  the  cellar  stairs.  Presently 
she  returned  with  a  quart  fruit  jar  of  cider  and  a  tall 
pressed-glass  tumbler,  which  she  filled  for  me.  I  could 
see  that  she  herself  had  already  had  quite  a  bit. 

Then  she  began  to  gabble  excitedly,  telling  me  how 
she  had  fallen  over  the  open  lower  door  of  the  stove, 
and  nearly  broken  her  ankle.  She  brought  the  gifts  out, 
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one  by  one,  and  spread  them  proudly  out  before  me,  tell¬ 
ing  me  who  had  sent  them  to  her,  and  showing  me  the 
ones  she  was  going  to  give  her  multitudinous  children 
and  grandchildren. 

“Larry  an’  Millie’s  a-comin’  over  tuh-morra,  an’  stay 
th’  rest  uh  th’  week,  an’  bring  all  th’  children.  I  dunno 
where  we’ll  put  ’em  all;  but  we’ll  find  some  place,  I 
guess.  They’re  a-goin’  tuh  bring  us  two  chickens  an’  a 
lot  uh  groceries  for  uh  present,”  she  exclaimed,  all  in  a 
breath,  as  though  she  were  afraid  I  would  go  before  she 
could  finish.  “I  s’pose  Larry  an’  Jimmy’ll  get  awful 
drunk  on  all  this  cider,  an’  th’  peach  wine  Jimmy  made; 
but  I  can’t  stop  ’em,  an’  I  always  say  men’s  better 
natured  when  they’re  drunk.  Jimmy  an’  Benny  Gard¬ 
ner  is  out  in  th’  woods  tuh-day,  gettin’  Chrismus  trees, 
an’  me  an’  Eileen  is  a-goin’  tuh  town  tuh-night  tuh 
buy  nuts  an’  candy,  an’  candles  an’  stuff  for  th’  tree.” 

She  stopped  and  insisted  on  filling  my  glass  up  with 
cider,  and  I  went  on  drinking  it,  although  I  didn’t  want 
to  get  any  more  squiffed  than  I  was  already.  Finally, 
I  dug  up  some  nickels  for  the  children,  and  went  my 
way,  followed  to  the  door  by  Mrs.  Mullane,  wisps  of 
her  gray  hair,  in  which  some  yellow  still  persists,  flying, 
her  small,  close  set,  slightly  crooked  eyes  snapping  ex¬ 
citedly,  as  she  tried  to  tell  me  all  about  the  Landru  mur¬ 
der  case :  “In  th’  Sidon  Star ,  an’  in  Sand — an’  he  killed 
over  thirty  womern,  some  of  ’em  his  wives,  an’  some 
not —  Wan’t  it  jest  awful — ”  the  door  closed  on  her 
still  talking. 

The  cider  and  the  moonshine  together  was  strong,  and 
I  went  lightly  on  downtown,  gazing  in  a  blurred, 
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ecstatic  state  at  the  beauty  of  the  winter’s  night,  the 
white  snow  crunching  sharply  under  my  feet,  the  hills 
keen  edged  under  the  frosty  star-light,  the  homely  little 
houses  with  their  plumes  of  smoke  and  their  bright 
windows,  the  warm  yellow  earth  light  defying  the  cold 
white  light  of  the  sky. 

A  keen  winter  night !  Everything  was  keen  like  the 
blade  of  a  knife:  the  serrated  line  of  the  hills  against 
the  deep  blue  sky,  the  near-by  trees,  bare  and  bleak,  the 
air  which  bit  me  as  it  pierced  my  lungs  and  made  me 
cough. 

And  when  I  got  into  town  and  saw  ahead  of  me  the 
white  porcelain  Pacific  Gasoline  sign,  shining  like  an 
earthly  moon  in  front  of  the  garage,  all  the  little  naked 
bulbs  dotted  over  the  outside  of  the  building  seemed 
to  draw  together  all  the  brightness  of  the  world  in  their 
dazzling  small  nuclei  of  light. 

Then  on  the  corner  I  met  Aphrodite,  and  all  the 
poignant  keenness  of  the  hills  and  the  night  and  the 
snow,  the  Pacific  Gasoline  moon,  and  the  blue  eyes  of 
the  electrics,  were  just  a  decor  de  scene  for  the  breath¬ 
taking,  stabbing  pang  of  joy  I  felt  at  seeing  her  stop 
suddenly,  throw  back  her  head,  and  stare  at  me  with 
her  deadly,  promising  eyes. 

“Come  on  up  in  your  office:  I  want  to  go  up  to  see 
you.” 

And  so  of  course  we  go,  she  ahead,  and  I  following* 
like  a  slave.  This  would  not  matter  so  much  if  she  did 
not  know  it  so  well. 

In  the  nine  months  they  have  been  in  Styxtown,  her 
father  and  mother  have  been  the  recipients  of  more 
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toothsome  morsels  of  gossip  than  I  have  gathered  in  a 
lifetime  here.  Among  other  things  they  have  heard 
terrible  tales  of  me,  and  have  forbidden  Aphrodite  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  me:  no  doubt  that  is  one 
reason  why  she  decided  to  know  me.  Never  before 
have  I  been  regarded  in  that  light  by  parents,  and  it 
flatters  me  a  bit,  even  though  I  am  a  little  indignant 
too. 

It  is  because  they  don’t  know  me :  parents  who  have 
always  known  me  never  consider  for  an  instant  not 
trusting  their  daughters  with  me.  I  believe  it  is  because 
they  feel  instinctively  that  almost  any  girl  can  do  exactly 
what  she  likes  with  me,  and  is  never  in  the  least  danger 
unless  she  chooses  to  make  it  herself. 

Upstairs,  Aphrodite  threw  open  the  window  and; 
leaned  out. 

“My  father’s  uptown  somewhere,”  she  said,  in  that 
whining  voice  which  sometimes  makes  me  think  of  a 
cat’s  meow.  “Don’t  light  the  lamp.” 

Presently  she  pulled  down  the  sash  and  came  over 
to  where  I  was  sitting. 

“Someday  he’ll  see  me  up  here.” 

“I  guess  it  would  take  more  than  him  to  stop  you 
from  going  where  you  wanted  to,  wouldn’t  it  ?” 

That  strong,  imperious  will  of  hers,  which  no  opposi¬ 
tion  can  conquer,  fills  me  with  an  admiration  which  is 
almost  servile. 

“I’m  cold :  your  fire  has  gone  out,”  she  said,  standing 
close  to  me.  And  yet  something  sultry  seemed  to 
emanate  from  her. 

“Sit  here.”  I  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  she  sat  on 
my  lap,  after  I  had  propped  my  legs  on  a  chair. 
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How  much  alike  she  and  I  are!  We  both  so  in¬ 
evitably  go  after  all  that  is  dangerous  to  us :  I  after 
cigarettes  and  booze  and  all  the  mud-honey  in  the 
world :  she  with  all  the  strength  of  her  nature  after  the 
fire  which  is  her  favorite  plaything.  But  there  is 
this  difference  between  us:  that  I  hesitate  before  her 
attraction  and  am  afraid ;  and  she  is  afraid  of  nothing, 
of  me  least  of  all. 

She  is  more  than  feminine:  she  is  like  some  queen 
who  does  as  she  wills  with  her  subjects,  and  has  no 
shame  or  ruth  in  taking  whatever  she  desires. 

Her  body  is  strong  and  solid,  and  when  I  hold  her 
I  can  feel  her  vitality  and  passion  stabbing  through  my 
body,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  frail  and  light 
beside  hers. 

In  the  dim  light  I  could  see  her  face,  mysterious  and 
shadowy  above  me,  as  she  bent  over  and  clasped  her 
hands  about  my  neck,  holding  me  tight  with  her  warm 
fingers  and  kissing  me  over  and  over  with  her  hot  lips 
which  sent  the  tides  of  pleasure  coursing  through  me. 

We  held  each  other  closer  and  closer,  and  I  felt  our 
strange  kinship,  and  the  mastery  she  has  over  me.  Her 
hands  burned  my  neck,  the  warm  crook  of  her  knee 
held  mine,  her  eyes,  half  closed,  brooded  over  me  like 
those  of  some  old  earth  goddess. 

“Do  you  love  me  ?  Do  you  ?” 

She  murmured  it  against  my  mouth,  and  I  came 
partially  back  from  that  strange  place  whither  she  had 
transported  me,  where  there  was  neither  thought  nor 
will,  but  only  smothering  black  clouds  of  half-tortured 
bliss,  and  the  vast  sensuousness  of  her  body  against 
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Then  suddenly  she  broke  from  me  and  ran  away 
without  a  word,  as  strangely  as  everything  she  does  is 
strange  and  bizarre. 

She  is  a  queen,  and  I  am  subjected  to  her  with  a 
subjection  which  I  hate  and  love  and  can  never  shake 
off.  Her  kind  is  born  to  be  a  fate  to  my  kind. 

She  is  Aholibah,  Queen  of  the  Scythians,  of  un¬ 
imaginable  savageries  and  passions;  she  is  Faustina, 
Empress  of  Rome,  the  walls  of  whose  bedchamber  were 
painted  with  the  many  colored  images  of  the  beautiful 
barbarians  whom  she  loved;  she  is  Semiramis  of 
Nineveh  and  Tyre,  to  be  loved  by  whom  was  to  die  in 
a  new  and  exquisite  way. 

Ah,  I  do  well  to  be  afraid  of  her ! 

* 

*  * 

All  during  the  week  after  Christmas  there  was  mad 
carnival  in  my  office.  Kate  and  Pinky,  my  cousins, 
Gloria  and  Agnes,  and  others  of  my  large  acquaintance 
of  girls,  were  at  home,  and  all  day,  every  day,  there 
was  coming  and  going,  smoking  of  many  cigarettes, 
drinking  up  my  slender  stock  of  elderberry,  laughing 
and  swearing,  singing  and  the  telling  of  jokes  of  all 
shades  of  subtlety  and  naughtiness.  For  good  or  for 
evil,  our  modern  girls  have  obtained  their  liberty :  they 
are  men’s  equals,  except  for  the  inevitable  restrictions 
of  a  biological  inferiority ;  and  they  are  very  busy  just 
now,  raising  hell  enough  to  make  up  for  a  comparatively 
hell-less  past. 

Aphrodite  rode  high  upon  the  crest  of  this  wave  of 
revelry.  All  of  the  excitement  put  her  into  a  mood  of 
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wild  hilarity,  and  when  she  is  happy  she  smashes  things, 
preferably  things  in  my  office. 

She  was  as  full  of  vicious  playfulness  as  a  colt  just 
let  out  to  pasture,  and  any  pretext  served  her  to  start 
a  fight  with  one  of  the  girls,  or  with  me.  One  day  she 
came  dashing  up  the  stairs,  bringing  a  girl  friend  of 
hers  from  Sourburg,  a  short-haired,  short-skirted  little 
girl,  who  looked  about  thirteen,  but  who  was  actually 
older  than  Aphrodite. 

Claire,  the  friend,  sat  respectably  down  on  a  chair; 
but  Aphrodite  began  to  range  about  the  room,  full  of 
pep,  as  I  could  see,  and  looking  for  trouble.  And,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  there  was  a  letter  lying  on  my  desk 
which  I  didn’t  want  her  to  see. 

The  battle  raged  like  lightning  from  one  end  of  the 
office  to  the  other,  Aphrodite  grasping  the  letter  in  one 
hand,  flirting  her  strong,  lithe  body  about,  crying  out 
in  an  enraged  whine :  “I  will  read  it !  I  will !  I  want 
to — I  will  1”  while  she  butted  me  with  her  back,  and  kept 
the  letter  at  arm’s  length  in  front  of  her,  trying  to 
read  it. 

She  bumped  violently  into  the  tall  old-fashioned  glass¬ 
doored  bookcase,  and  a  couple  of  panes  of  glass  fell  out 
and  broke.  The  two  of  us  landed  in  a  chair  so  hard 
that  it  fell  over  with  us  and  broke  its  back.  We 
plumped  down  into  a  rocking  chair,  and  it  flew  back  and 
tinged  a  neat  piece  out  of  the  lamp  shade.  At  last  we 
went  down  side  by  side,  still  desperately  struggling,  on 
the  six  weeks’  unswept  floor,  the  letter,  so  crumpled 
now  that  no  one  could  possibly  read  it,  underneath  us. 

“Put  that  cushion  under  my  head,  Claire,”  Aphrodite 
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commanded,  panting,  "I  might  as  well  stay  here,  now 
I’m  down.” 

Claire  obeyed  her,  as  everyone  does,  and  I  too  lay 
there  on  the  dirty  floor,  putting  my  arms  around  her 
and  burying  my  face  in  the  warm  hollow  of  her  neck, 
which  smelled  of  Mary  Garden  talcum. 

We  lay  there  a  while  in  each  other’s  arms,  while 
Claire  looked  up  from  time  to  time  from  the  book  she 
was  reading,  and  regarded  us  with  curiosity  and  specu¬ 
lation  in  her  round,  youthful  eyes. 

Suddenly  Aphrodite  held  me  to  her  with  a  convulsive 
pressure,  smothering  my  face  against  her  breast,  and  as 
suddenly  pushed  me  violently  away  from  her. 

“Get  up  and  help  me  up !”  she  ordered. 

“But  I’m  tired  and  I’m  perfectly  comfortable  here,” 
I  protested. 

“Get  up!”  she  repeated  viciously,  putting  her  hand 
against  my  chest  and  giving  me  a  powerful  shove. 

I  scrambled  to  my  feet,  my  chest  hurting  where  she 
had  struck  me,  and  took  her  hands  to  pull  her  up.  Then 
I  sat  down  beside  Claire  and  began  to  talk  to  her  about 
a  story  of  mine  the  manuscript  of  which  she  had  been 
reading.  Although  she  never  reads  anything  but  mo¬ 
tion  picture  magazines  and  books  like  The  Sheik ,  she 
is  a  bright,  original  little  kid  with  a  literary  imagina¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  numberless  examples  of  native  talent 
which  our  educational  system  so  efficiently  reduces  to 
mediocrity  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  thereabouts. 

But  Aphrodite  would  not  let  us  talk.  She  sat  for  a 
moment  or  two,  glowering  morosely ;  then  she  got  be¬ 
tween  us  and  began  to  ask  questions,  and  to  tell  us : 
“I  don’t  enjoy  hearing  you  talk — not  one  bit !” 
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When  we  didn’t  stop,  she  began  to  hunt  through  the 
closet  and  all  of  the  desk  drawers;  but  she  found 
nothing,  for  I  had,  with  rare  prudence,  hidden  away 
all  of  my  diaries.  Enraged  at  this,  she  rushed  at  the 
unsuspecting  Claire,  tipped  her  out  of  the  chair  onto 
the  floor,  and  sat  on  her,  prodding  her  in  the  ribs  in 
spite  of  her  struggles  and  protests. 

“Will  you  come  home  if  I  let  you  up?  Will  you?” 
She  emphasized  her  question  by  flattening  Claire’s  nose 
with  her  palm. 

“Ye-es!  Oh,  yes,  I  will!”  gasped  Claire. 

Aphrodite  yanked  her  up,  jammed  her  hat  over  her 
eyes,  and  snaked  her  out  of  the  door,  casting  a  ferocious 
backward  glance  at  me,  as  I  laughed  wildly  at  the 
irresistible  comicality  of  her  rage. 

“I’ll  settle  with  you  some  other  time!”  she  fairly 
hissed,  as  she  disappeared  down  the  stairs,  shoving 
Claire  before  her. 

It  is  just  as  natural  that  this  seventeen-year-old 
tigress,  with  her  thirst  for  power  and  her  boldness  of 
a  conqueror,  should  come  after  me,  with  my  facile  good 
nature,  my  lack  of  initiative  and  of  self-confidence,  my 
indifference,  as  that  I  should  fear  her  as  much  as  I  am 
allured  by  her. 

* 

*  * 

For  weeks  Oscar  talked  to  me  about  a  favorite  project 
of  his:  to  give  a  chicken  supper  and  dance  in  the 
restaurant  for  a  few  of  his  friends.  Every  time  he 
called  me  into  the  kitchen  for  a  drink  he  opened  the 
subject,  with  a  knowing  leer  on  his  face,  as  though  he 
were  retailing  the  latest  naughty  story  to  me.  And  at 
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last  I  discovered  that  the  party  was  to  be  more  mine 
than  his,  and  that  he  expected  me  to  do  the  inviting. 

“I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  it,  you  understand,”  he 
repeated,  as  though  he  had  said  something  extraor¬ 
dinarily  smart,  “just  a  surprise  party  that  some  of  my 
friends  are  giving  me,  that’s  all.  Just  as  soon  as  those 
curtains  come,  we’ll  pull  it  off.  Just  about  eight  couple, 
that’s  enough,  don’t  you  think,  Dag?” 

At  last  it  ended  by  my  inviting  the  girls,  whom  I 
would  let  no  one  else  choose,  while  Oscar  asked  the 
men.  And  of  course  there  turned  out  to  be  more  girls 
than  men,  as  it  always  is  in  Styxtown. 

The  day  came,  and  Oscar  was  all  excitement,  clean¬ 
ing  and  putting  up  the  curtains,  assisted  by  half  a  dozen 
omnipresent  boys  about  town,  whose  only  occupation  is 
to  act  as  chorus  for  whatever  public  event  is  toward. 

The  curtains  at  last  in  place,  after  many  mechanical 
difficulties,  he  fretted  and  fumed  about,  looking  up  the 
road  twenty  times  an  hour  for  Nan  Hoke,  our  “lady 
farmer,”  who  hadn’t  yet  brought  the  chickens. 

At  last,  about  half-past  nine,  the  party  began  to 
assemble.  The  curtains  were  drawn,  the  gasoline  lamps 
were  lighted,  the  door  was  locked,  so  that  each  guest 
had  to  knock  and  shake  the  handle  until  Lucy  Fronk, 
decked  out  in  longer  earrings  and  more  powder  and 
paint  even  than  usual,  heard  them  and  admitted  them. 

I  had  invited  Gloria,  Millie  Williams,  Dora  Hymes, 
Lucille,  and  Aphrodite  of  course,  and  my  cousins,  Pinky 
and  young  Charley  and  Francis.  Oscar  invited  the 
beautiful  Swifty,  Harold  Chance,  and  Hastings  Farver. 

I  had  to  employ  quite  a  little  diplomacy  to  get  both 
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Lucille  and  Aphrodite  there.  It  would  never  have  done 
for  me  to  try  to  bring  them  both  myself :  neither  of 
them,  nor  Aphrodite’s  parents,  for  that  matter,  would 
have  stood  for  it.  So  I  went  for  Lucille,  and  had 
Aphrodite  come  with  Pinky  and  Charley. 

At  first  the  party  bade  fair  to  languish :  the  boys  sat 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  girls  on  the  other,  and  no 
one  started  to  dance,  in  spite  of  the  loud  summons  of 
the  player-piano.  Oscar,  however,  his  instincts  of  a 
host  to  the  fore,  hastily  put  on  his  cap  and  started  out, 
coming  back  with  two  large  jugs  of  cider.  Very  soon 
then  things  began  to  pep  up. 

Contrary  to  the  accepted  belief,  drink  has  seldom  the 
power  to  change  one’s  mood:  it  can  merely  intensify  it 
and  bring  it  to  a  climax.  If  you  start  to  drink  away 
your  sorrows,  you  presently  become  so  very  sad  that 
you  are  obliged  to  relieve  your  heart  of  its  burden  by 
telling  someone,  or  everyone,  all  about  it.  You  weep, 
perhaps,  and  finally  go  to  sleep  and  forget  about  it. 
Really,  one  should  drink  only  at  the  summit  of  a  happy 
hour,  for  then  alcohol  can  make  one  a  god. 

That  night  I  was  happy,  with  the  bright  feverish 
happiness  one  touches  sometimes  in  dreams:  and  later 
in  the  night,  after  I  had  had  several  glasses  of  the  good 
cider,  pointed  up  with  a  little  white  mule,  I  was  one  of 
those  artist-emperors  of  the  Roman  decadence;  or 
perhaps  Petronius,  crowned  with  the  wreathed  vine- 
leaves  of  Dionysus. 

People  were  passing  the  restaurant,  pausing  and  try¬ 
ing  the  door,  standing  in  front,  wild  with  curiosity. 
In  Bellner’s,  the  other  eating  place,  the  disgruntled 
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youths  who  had  not  been  invited  were  sitting,  pretend¬ 
ing  that  they  weren’t  sore;  but  doing  us  the  honor  to 
be  very  jealous,  and  telling  each  other  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  jest:  “We’ll  do  all  our  trading  at 
Bullner’s,  after  this!” 

Some  of  the  cruder  ones  even  came  and  banged  on 
the  door  with  a  piece  of  tire  iron,  until  Oscar  and 
Swifty  went  out  and  frightened  them  away. 

I  danced  with  Lucille  on  the  scratchy  lineoleum  to 
“Hot  Lips,”  played  by  Lucy  Fronk  on  the  player-piano, 
cheek  to  cheek,  holding  her  close,  and  in  my  heart  there 
rose  up  again  that  almost  Aphrodite-submerged  love 
of  youth  and  spring. 

When  I  am  madly  happy,  it  is  always  sacred  Rhythm 
at  whose  shrine  I  worship — Rhythm,  that  never  chang¬ 
ing  and  always  kind  goddess — Rhythm  of  beautiful 
things  to  be  seen,  of  lovely  words;  but  above  all — the 
Rhythm  of  music  and  of  dancing.  The  primitive  syn¬ 
copation  of  the  fox-trot  and  the  graceful  sweep  of  the 
waltz  hypnotize  me  like  the  sound  of  drums  heard  far 
away  in  some  tropic  jungle,  they  carry  me  back  to 
simpler  and  more  sensuous  times  than  ours. 

All  the  tremendous  way  the  race  has  come  since  those 
times,  all  the  tremendous  things  it  has  become  and 
accomplished  would  not  matter  so  very  much  to  me, 
if  only  I  could  keep  on  dancing  with  my  sixteen-year- 
olds  in  their  beautiful  youth,  which  ought  never  to 
know  any  change. 

And  perhaps  if  we  could  all  of  us  remain  unchang- 
ingly  young  and  beautiful,  without  the  sorrow  and  dis¬ 
illusionment  of  growing  old,  the  only  sense  we  would 
need  to  live  would  be  the  sense  of  rhythm.  And  then 
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my  soul,  which  has  never  found  a  way  to  grow  up, 
would  not  be  incongruous  to  my  eternal  youth  of  the 
body. 

As  “Hot  Lips”  ended  and  Lucy  Fronk  wound  up  the 
music  roll,  I  raised  my  head  and  saw  that  Lucille,  while 
we  were  dancing,  had  been  looking  past  me  to  where 
Aphrodite  lolled  indifferently  on  a  chair.  And  Aphro¬ 
dite  was  looking  back  at  her,  with  insolent  heavy-lidded 
eyes. 

Soon,  very  soon,  the  boys  were  all  pretty  well  edged 
by  the  mixture  of  cider  and  white  mule — a  “stone 
fence”  they  call  it  here,  and  there  isn’t  a  deadlier  drink 
in  the  world.  Hastings,  a  fat,  bald,  pasty-faced  youth 
who  is  one  of  the  two  station  agents,  and  who  goes 
with  Dora,  was  standing  by  the  soda-fountain,  quarrel¬ 
ing  with  her,  telling  her :  “Well,  if  yer  goin’ t’  mish- 
jugsh  me,  whatsha  ushe  a  talkin’  ?” 

I  went  out  into  the  kitchen,  where,  in  a  row  of  chairs 
in  front  of  ceiling  high  shelves  which  covered  the  entire 
eastern  wall,  sat  Francis  and  Pinky,  Swifty  and  Aphro¬ 
dite  and  Lucille.  As  I  came  out,  I  heard  Francis  tell¬ 
ing  Pinky,  in  a  tearful  voice :  “An’  me — who’ve  been 
’soshiatin’  with  all  th’  big  men  in  th’  state,  with  gov¬ 
ernors  an’  shenators  an’  finansheers — thish’s  what  I’ve 
come  to!” 

Aphrodite  looked  up  at  me,  provocative,  half  smil¬ 
ing.  I  picked  up  Oscar’s  flash-light  from  the  shelf. 
“Open  your  mouth !”  I  commanded  her. 

She  hesitated,  and  then  with  unusual  meekness  she 
obeyed  me.  She  shut  her  eyes,  and  I  held  the  flash  and 
looked  into  her  clean,  pink  little  mouth,  at  her  white 
teeth,  so  crooked  that  the  eye-teeth  curl  up  against  the 
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ones  behind  them.  There  was  something  bizarre  and 
fascinating  about  gazing  into  that  brightly  lighted 
cavity,  guarded  by  the  smooth,  curved  lips;  in  seeing 
her  rough,  delicate,  tapering  tongue  lying  there  so  inno¬ 
cent.  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  touch  it  with  my 
finger,  and  Aphrodite  did  not  wince  as  I  did  it. 

Then  I  wanted  to  kiss  her  quiet,  half-closed  lips,  and, 
being  in  the  pleasing  state  where  inhibitions  are  not,  I 
did  that,  also. 

Her  eyes  flew  open.  “Ah!”  she  exclaimed:  she 
sounded  neither  startled  nor  displeased ;  but  Lucille  got 
up  and  walked  into  the  front  room. 

“An*  now,”  said  Harold,  lugging  out  the  cider  jug, 
“I  wansh  y’  boys  t’  all  have  mother  lil  drink,  jus’ t’  get 
th’  start  of  th’  girls.” 

He  filled  up  the  glasses,  putting  in  a  little  of  the 
white  mule,  and  I  grabbed  up  my  drink  hastily,  plan¬ 
ning  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  before  Lucille  saw  me  with 
it.  I  didn’t  think  she  would  come  back ;  but  as  I  stood 
there,  half  filled  glass  in  hand,  I  looked  up  and  saw  her 
standing  in  the  doorway,  her  arm  linked  in  Millie’s. 

I  knew  she  was  angry,  but  it  was  not  that  which  I 
minded :  it  was  the  look  of  unwilling,  horrified  fascina¬ 
tion.  She  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  she  turned 
away,  'dragging  Millie  by  the  arm,  as  though  she  had 
come  to  see  something,  and  had  seen  it.  But  I  followed 
her  out. 

I  put  my  arm  round  her  waist  and  we  danced  again, 
although  she  had  sworn  she  wouldn’t  dance  with  me  if 
I  drank  anything.  And  still  she  looked  at  me  with  that 
look  which  hurt  my  conscience. 
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“You  didn’t  mind  my  taking  a  glass  of  cider,  did  you, 
dear?”  I  asked  her,  in  a  whisper. 

“Yes,  I  did!  And  it  wasn’t  only  cider,  either!” 
How  did  she  know  that,  I  wonder?  “And  that  isn’t 
all  that  makes  me  mad — ”  she  stopped  short. 

“What,  then?” 

“I  don’t  like  to  see  you  act  the  way  you  do!  And 
the  other  boys  are  all  much  drunker  than  you  are — 
and - ” 

It  was  that  kiss  I  had  given  Aphrodite  that  was 
troubling  her ;  but  never  in  the  world  would  her  pride 
permit  her  to  mention  that.  She  leaned  against  me  and 
closed  her  eyes,  around  which  there  were  violet 
shadows:  then,  when  the  piano  stopped  with  a  final 
shambling  chord,  she  opened  them  and  looked  solemnly 
at  me. 

“Don’t  dance  with  Aphrodite,”  she  murmured. 

“Are  you  jealous?  I  won’t  if  you  don’t  want  me 
to :  but — suppose  she  asks  me  to  ?” 

“She  won’t.” 

“She  isn’t  like  you,  darling.  You  wouldn’t  do  it; 
but  she  would.”  1 

“Don’t  dance  with  her !”  she  repeated,  almost  fiercely. 

Oscar  came  in,  in  his  white  apron,  hot  and  perspir¬ 
ing  from  frying  the  chicken.  He  sat  down  at  the  piano 
and  started  up  his  latest  piece,  the  “Indian  Blues,”  a 
wild  one-step  which  drove  us  all  into  joining  hands  in 
a  war-dance,  uttering  piercing  shrieks  in  imitation  of 
the  only  Indians  we  had  ever  seen,  those  in  Buffalo 
Bill’s  Wild  West. 

The  boys  were  all  behaving  extremely  well,  although 
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a  little  slithering  of  speech.  Harold,  who  had  dropped 
a  cake  of  ice  on  his  toe  while  drawing  ice  the  week 
before,  was  limping  around  in  an  old  arctic,  and  kept 
asking  Francis  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he  could  get 
“compenshashun”  insurance.  Swifty  was  reduced  to  a 
pulp  by  the  deadly  glances  which  Aphrodite  threw  him 
mechanically  from  time  to  time,  as  one  throws  a  bone 
to  a  dog,  and  followed  her  about,  vainly  asking  her  to 
dance:  but  her  mind  was  not  on  him.  She  was  won¬ 
dering  why  I  hadn’t  danced  with  her  yet. 

Finally,  she  caught  my  eye  and  stuck  out  her  tongue 
at  me,  and  I  knew  that  she  would  presently  come  to  ask 
me,  and  that  of  course  I  would. 

She  stood  before  me,  her  head  thrown  back,  staring 
into  my  eyes:  “You’re  going  to  dance  with  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now?” 

“Yes.” 

She  has  a  queer  way  of  dancing,  as  odd  as  every¬ 
thing  else  about  her  is.  She  holds  herself  very  stiff, 
bracing  herself  against  me,  and  looks  very  hard  into 
my  face,  as  though  she  is  asking  herself  some  question 
to  which  only  I  can  give  her  an  answer.  Then,  after 
we  have  danced  a  while,  she  shuts  her  eyes  and  puts 
her  hand  on  the  back  of  my  neck,  and  somehow  that 
touch  seems  to  drain  all  the  strength  out  of  me. 

She  knows  too  much,  that  girl:  she  knows  all  the 
sensual  secrets.  She  knows  when  to  touch  and  when 
to  withhold  her  touch.  Sometimes  I  could  hate  her 
because  she  knows  so  well  her  power  over  me,  and  goes 
to  work  so  accurately  and  skilfully  to  subject  me,  not 
only  through  the  senses,  but  through  the  mind  as  well. 
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But  she  makes  me  live — God,  how  she  can  bring  me 
alive!  I  am  almost  always  half  dead,  unless  under  a 
powerful  external  stimulus,  and  she,  more  than  anyone 
I  have  ever  known,  is  a  life-giver.  She  brings  flooding 
in  upon  me  all  of  the  nuances  of  sight,  sound  and  smell 
to  which  my  consciousness  is  usually  closed.  She  stirs 
up  my  subconscious. 

She  fills  my  head  with  subtle,  clever  thoughts,  with 
bizarre,  precious  combinations  of  words  which  I  want 
to  write  down  before  they  froth  over  and  are  lost.  I 
say  wonderful  things  to  her  in  order  to  bring  into  her 
passionate  face  that  expression  of  open  scorn  and  half 
concealed  admiration,  and  to  make  her  laugh  that  high, 
derisive  laugh  of  hers. 

“I  know  what  I’m  going  to  call  you  after  this,”  I 
told  her. 

For  I  have  many  names  for  her,  mostly  very  ap¬ 
posite:  Disturber  of  Integrity,  Dispenser  of  Delights, 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  Persephone,  Beautiful  Queen 
of  the  Underworld— dozens  more. 

“Really  you  are  a  worker  of  miracles,  you  know,”  I 
pursued,  with  drunken  extravagance,  “you  raise  the 
most  unlikely  people  from  the  dead.  So  I  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  call  you  Jesus  Christ.” 

She  stopped  dancing  abruptly — that  curious,  quite 
instinctive  and  traditional  religiosity  of  hers  was  out¬ 
raged. 

“Dag,  you’re  sacrilegious !  You’re  perfectly  awful !” 
she  cried.  She  started  dancing  again  so  violently  that 
she  nearly  knocked  me  down. 

“Well,  then,  I’ll  call  you  ‘Ieitu  Kirito,’  ”  I  persisted. 

“What  does  that  mean?” 
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“That’s  the  South  Sea  Island  for  what  I  said  before.” 
She  shot  me  a  vicious  glance  and  pinched  my  arm: 
“You  shut  up  and  dance.  You’re  drunk !” 

But  when  the  music  stopped  she  stood  beside  me 
holding  my  hand  until  they  put  on  a  new  piece;  and 
then  we  danced  again.  And  in  the  bright  flame  of  bliss 
which  burned  me  and  put  wings  to  my  dancing  feet,  this 
poor  place  seemed  like  the  central,  the  only  spot  in  the 
universe  to  me:  the  fire  in  me  yearned  toward  and 
joined  the  fire  in  her;  and  it  seemed  to  fne,  in  that 
transient  moment  at  least,  as  though  in  some  way  we 
belonged  to  each  other  forever. 

I  took  another  stone  fence,  for  there  was  no  caution 
in  me  that  night;  and  after  that  things  became  a  bit 
confused  and  vague.  None  of  the  girls  had  taken  any¬ 
thing  to  drink,  and  I  was  quite  disappointed,  for  I  love 
to  see  girls  drunk,  or  at  least  drunk  enough  to  pep  them 
up  and  make  them  freer  and  consequently  more  natural. 

I  wouldn’t  wish  Lucille  to  drink ;  but  I  don’t  think  I 
should  stop  her  if  she  wanted  to.  As  for  Aphrodite,  I 
think  it  would  take  a  lot  of  booze  to  jolt  her  out  of  her 
business-like  sang-froid. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  a  beatific  mist,  shot 
through  with  flashes  of  my  unmoral  sense  of  humor, 
which  becomes  abnormal  when  accented  by  drink.  I 
remember  that  I  tried  to  take  Lucille  home  before  the 
end  of  the  party,  but  she  wouldn’t  go.  We  danced 
again  and  again,  hardly  speaking  to  each  other.  Finally, 
we  had  our  chicken  supper,  with  potato  salad,  ham 
sandwiches,  pickles,  olives,  cherry  ice  cream,  a 
chocolate  layer-cake  and  a  pink-and-white  layer-cake, 
and  coffee  which  we  all  stood  much  in  need  of. 
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Francis  tipped  over  his  coffee  and  I  got  my  elbow 
in  it,  and  I  amused  myself  by  flipping  a  sandwich 
accurately  onto  each  plate,  whenever  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  them. 

As  we  ate,  we  sang  Free  Methodist  hymns  which 
Gloria  and  I  had  learned  out  of  a  hymn  book  we  stole 
from  the  church  once,  during  a  revival.  We  played  the 
“Indian  Blues”  again,  and  gave  our  Indian  war  whoops, 
and  the  envious  ones,  snooping  about  outside,  echoed 
us  loudly. 

I  took  Lucille  home  finally,  and  stood  with  my  arm 
around  her  and  my  head  leaning  against  her  shoulder, 
totally  inadequate  to  that,  or  to  any  other  situation, 
while  she  said  things  of  reproach  which  I  hardly  under¬ 
stood,  and  to  which  I  could  find  no  answer. 

She  cried  a  little  and  I  kissed  her.  Perhaps  I  cried 
too — for  on  my  way  home  I  put  my  hand  to  my  face 
and  brought  it  away  wet.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was 
my  tears  or  hers  on  my  cheek. 

* 

*  * 

Spring  has  begun  to  make  herself  apparent  in  the 
air,  and  Aphrodite  has  been  a  little  girl  all  the  week. 
She  has  come  up  to  my  office  every  day  after  school 
and  has  played  there  like  a  child,  and  I  have  watched 
her,  quite  happy  and  content,  wishing  that  she  might  be 
like  that  always. 

I  am  too  shiftless  to  empty  out  and  throw  away  the 
accumulation  of  things  in  my  cupboard  and  desk 
drawers,  and  she  has  been  finding  endless  amusement 
and  satisfaction  of  her  curiosity  in  rummaging  about, 
digging  up  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  old  notebooks 
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full  of  unfinished  poems,  broken  bits  of  jewelry,  a 
skeleton  key  made  out  of  the  end  of  a  lead  teaspoon, 
brass  wheels  from  an  old  watch,  clippings  from  papers, 
photos  from  ex-friends  of  mine,  letters  from  my  sister, 
decks  of  cards,  a  menthol  inhaler,  a  broken  revolver, 
pins  galore,  and  an  old  diary  which  I  had  neglected  to 
lock  safely  away  from  her. 

From  sheer  weariness  I  didn’t  try  to  stop  her  from 
reading  this  last,  and  she  chuckled  over  it  for  a  whole 
afternoon,  the  few  lines  I  read,  glancing  over  her 
shoulder,  turning  me  red  with  shame  at  my  fatuous¬ 
ness. 

The  next  day  she  continued  her  search,  and  found 
several  sticks  of  red  sealing-wax,  and  a  seal  with  a  large 
P  on  it,  which  my  mother  had  once  given  me  as  a  birth¬ 
day  present.  Then  she  was  as  happy  and  busy  as  a  child 
with  a  new  toy.  She  sat  down  at  my  desk  with  a  box 
of  matches  and  a  lot  of  old  paper  and  envelopes,  and 
for  some  time  there  was  no  sound  from  her  direction 
save  the  crackling  of  lighted  matches,  and  smothered 
exclamations,  probably  swears,  when  she  burned  her 
fingers  with  the  matches  and  the  hot  wax. 

I  went  on  with  my  work,  until  it  finally  occurred  to 
me  that  she  was  too  quiet  not  to  be  up  to  some  mischief, 
so  I  got  up  to  investigate. 

I  found  that  she  had  used  up  all  the  paper  I  had  given 
her,  had  covered  the  telephone  book  with  big  red 
splotches,  and  was  just  beginning  on  my  desk,  putting 
dabs  of  the  wax  on  it  and  pressing  her  fingers  in  them ; 
then  saying:  “Damn!”  as  she  burned  herself. 

I  took  her  hand,  all  scorched  and  blackened  with 
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smoke,  stubby  and  grubby  like  a  child’s,  spread  it  open, 
palm  upwards,  and  looked  at  it. 

“Really,  mon  ange I  remonstrated,  “you  mustn’t 
stick  the  furniture  all  up !  You’ve  dripped  wax  all  over 
the  floor,  too.  You’ll  have  it  looking  like  a  battlefield 
up  here.” 

“Why  can’t  I  ever  do  what  I  want  to?  You  always 
stop  me  when  I’m  amusing  myself  the  best.  I  might 
get  into  something  worse  if  you  don’t  let  me  do  this.” 
She  gave  me  one  of  her  very  adequate  looks. 

“All  right,  then ;  but  please  lay  off  the  furniture.” 

But  when  I  looked  again  there  were  five  red  finger¬ 
prints  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  black  painted  doors, 
on  the  desk,  and  on  the  end  of  each  bookcase,  so  that 
I  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  the  implements  of 
destruction  away  from  her. 

I  couldn’t  do  this,  but  with  great  difficulty  I  got  both 
arms  around  her  and  held  her  fast  in  spite  of  her 
struggles,  turning  my  head  away,  in  order  not  to  look 
into  her  too  potent  eyes. 

I  often  wonder  why  it  is  that  I  think  her  so  clever, 
so  rare,  so  unique.  I  really  consider  her  almost  as 
much  of  a  genius  in  her  way  as  I  am  in  mine. 
Certainly,  I  can  never  remember  any  especially  witty 
saying  of  hers,  she  never  reads  anything  that  is  worth 
while,  and  she  is  an  utter  stranger  to  that  “body  of 
traditional  culture”  which  my  lifetime  of  browsing  in 
books  has  made  a  part  of  me.  The  truth  is  that  flair 
is  a  quality  of  the  soul,  almost  quite  independent  of  the 
intelligence;  and  flair  she  has,  she  is  all  flair.  She 
has  that  understanding  of  the  emotions  which  gives  its 
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possessor  an  absolute  wisdom  quite  without  reference 
to  age  or  learning. 

It  is  beyond  the  possibilities  that  she  and  I  could  ever 
bore  each  other,  any  more  than  two  T.  N.  T.  bombs 
could.  She  always  leaves  me  feeling  alert,  devilish, 
amused,  conceitedly  satisfied  with  my  own  wit  and 
temperament;  also  a  trifle  alarmed  at  her  understanding 
and  the  power  she  gains  from  it. 

She  is  one  of  the  few  girls  I  have  ever  known  who 
can  discuss  logically.  She  has  once  or  twice  argued 
me  down,  and  she  loves  to  debate,  as  I  do.  Our  fathers 
being  lawyers  has  something  to  do  with  it,  no  doubt :  or 
else  our  fathers  became  lawyers  because  they  were  that 
kind  of  men. 

By  the  next  day  she  had  forgotten  completely  about 
the  sealing-wax.  At  four  o'clock  she  came  dashing  up 
the  stairs,  intent  and  eager  with  a  new  occupation. 

‘Tm  going  to  write  a  story  on  your  typewriter,"  she 
announced,  as  soon  as  she  got  inside  the  door.  “I’ve 
brought  my  own  paper." 

“We-ell,  all  right — "  I  have  had  girls  monkey  with 
my  precious  typewriter  before,  and  it  isn’t  the  thing 
I  am  fondest  of.  “But  I  could  have  spared  you  some 
paper." 

It  wasn’t  until  she  had  settled  herself,  gotten  the 
paper  adjusted  in  the  machine,  and  was  ready  to  begin, 
that  she  cocked  a  casual  and  innocently  wicked  eye  up 
at  me :  “My  father  won’t  let  me  write  on  his  typewriter 
any  more,"  she  said  demurely,  “since  I  broke  it  twice 
and  he  had  to  send  it  away  to  be  fixed." 

“Ah-h !  You  don’t  say !  Oh,  well,  go  to  it !  You’ll 
always  have  to  be  breaking  something,  I  dessay." 
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“No,  I  won’t !  No,  I  won’t!”  she  exclaimed 
excitedly;  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  her,  so  she  went 
on  writing  her  story.  She  worked  for  over  an  hour  at 
it,  evidently  laboring  hard,  sticking  out  her  tongue  from 
time  to  time  and  uttering  impatient  ejaculations  under 
her  breath,  while  the  typewriter  rattled  as  loudly  as  a 
lawn  mower.  At  last  at  six  o’clock  she  stopped  and 
went  home  to  supper. 

After  she  had  gone,  I  took  a  look  at  the  manuscript. 
It  was  so  neat  and  straight,  so  painstakingly  and  yet 
so  easily  done ;  the  story  itself  so  cute  and  childish  and 
artless,  and  yet  so  artful  too,  that  I  could  almost  have 
imagined  her,  even  if  I  had  never  seen  her,  just  from 
reading  it. 

This  is  it : 

WHY  THE  FROG  IS  PARTLY  GREEN 

Once  upon  a  time  oh  a  very  long  time  ago  all  the  little 
frogs  were  brown  and  they  lived  in  the  ponds  and  ate  flies 
just  as  they  do  now. 

Now  there  was  one  little  frog  that  was  very  mischievous  and 
naughty .  He  had  no  brothers  and  sisters  to  play  with  so  he  went 
about  bothering  every  one  he  met .  He  simply  would  not  mind  his 
mother  or  his  daddy,  and  very  often  he  would  run  away, 
which  every  one  knows  good  little  frogs  shouldn’t  do. 

One  day  his  mother  decided  to  give  a  party  so  she  dressed  her 
little  frog  all  up  in  his  newest  brown  suit  and  told  him  to  go 
and  sit  on  a  lily  pad,  and  dare  to  get  dirty.lt  was  in  the  early 
summer  and  after  the  little  frog  sat  there  awhile  he  got  very 
tired  of  sitting  so  still. 

That  is  it.  All  the  paragraphs  meticulously  spaced, 
every  word  spelled  correctly,  not  too  much  punctuation, 
the  erasures  made  so  neatly  that  you  wouldn’t  notice 
them  at  all. 
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When  she  came  to  finish  it,  I  asked  her :  “How  did 
you  happen  to  start  writing  stories  ?” 

“I'm  not  just  starting.  I’ve  written  lots  of  children’s 
stories  for  school,  and  I  sent  one  to  Our  Young  Folks 
once,  but  it  came  back.  Did  you  think  I  was  writing 
because  you  do?” 

“No,  I  didn’t.”  But  I  had,  just  the  same,  with  my 
usual  conceit. 

Then  I  began  to  laugh,  as  a  comical  idea  suddenly 
struck  me. 

“But  you’ve  made  yourself  the  hero  of  your  story, 
just  as  I  have !  Listen :  ‘Now  there  was  one  little  frog 
that  was  very  mischievous  and  naughty.  He  had  no 
brothers  and  sisters  to  play  with  so  he  went  about 
bothering  every  one  he  met.’  That  little  frog  should 
have  been  named  Aphrodite.” 

She  came  close  to  me,  her  child’s  gaze  of  a  moment 
since  turned  startlingly  to  the  look  of  a  broken-hearted 
Magdalen :  “Do  I  bother  you?” 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  which  looked  straight 
through  them  at  me.  She  put  her  arms  around  my  neck 
and  her  cheek  against  mine,  and  cried.  She  did  not  sob; 
but  her  tears  flowed  freely  and  easily  down  from  her 
eyes,  over  my  cheek  and  neck,  until  the  collar  of  my 
coat  was  quite  wet. 

“Do  I  only  bother  you  ?” 

I  stammered:  “My  darling,  you  know  that  you 
don’t  bother  me — you  know  it  well.  I  exist  merely 
until  it  is  four  o’clock  and  you  come  to  see  me.” 

But  still  she  held  me  and  wept,  until  she  had  cried 
herself  out :  and  in  her  book  she  wrote  no  more  that  day. 
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But  I,  with  an  artist’s  characteristic  cold-blooded¬ 
ness,  could  not  help  but  notice  how  beautifully  she  wept, 
without  contorting  her  features  or  getting  her  nose  red : 
and  how  the  tears  had  given  to  her  strange  eyes  only 
an  added  allure. 

* 

*  * 

We  went  on  to  have  three  more  parties  at  Oscar’s, 
and,  without  the  least  intention  on  the  part  of  any  of  us, 
each  one  was  a  little  blahier  than  the  last.  And  the 
fourth  party  was  the  final  one,  and  the  climax.  Any 
concerted  social  effort,  clubs,  parties,  a  series  of  enter¬ 
tainments,  have  a  way  in  Styxtown  of  ending  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  in  a  fight  or  a  scandal. 

Just  before  this  fourth  party,  most  unfortunately,  the, 
Askewton  bootleggers  had  passed  through  town  in  their 
expensive,  battered,  rakish  automobile,  and  Francis  had 
bought  a  gallon  glass  jug  of  moonshine  from  them.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  Canadian  whiskey;  but  I  am  sure 
it  was  a  native  product,  and  I  think  it  was  flavored  with 
lye.  Certainly,  what  we  drank  at  the  party  made  us 
rather  more  crazy  than  drunk,  and  every  face  which  I 
looked  in  reflected  my  own  state  of  bug-eyed,  sloppy 
madness. 

Indecisively,  I  kept  on  inviting  Lucille  to  the  parties, 
hoping  that  she  wouldn’t  go,  but  nevertheless  asking 
her,  and  she,  with  a  very  individual  soft,  jealous  mulish¬ 
ness,  continued  to  come. 

But  this  last  orgy  was  too  much  for  her — for  us  all, 
in  fact.  I  have  a  fairly  full,  though  rather  incoherent, 
memory  of  what  happened.  Under  the  attack  of 
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alcohol  my  eyes,  legs,  and  dignity  go  bad  first,  but  my 
mind  always  keeps  on  going  strong  up  to  the  very  end. 

,  I  remember  going  about,  exhorting  all  of  the  girls 
not  to  touch  the  moonshine,  saying  with  abnormal 
earnestness:  “Don’  f’rget  y’all  us’  t’  b’long  t’  my 
Shun’  school  class  T 

But  that  wasn’t  so  bad.  It  was  pretty  noisy,  but  not 
so  bad,  really — it  must  have  been  some  obscure 
jealousy  or  sensitiveness  of  hurt  feelings  that  struck 
her — anyhow,  Lucille  would  hardly  say  good  night  to 
me,  when  I  took  her  home. 

* 

*  * 

After  that,  the  parties,  having  apparently  gone  their 
appointed  cycle,  stopped.  ‘‘People  got  to  talking,”  as 
they  say  here;  but  that  wasn’t  the  reason:  it  was 
simply  that,  with  the  place,  the  people,  and  the  materials 
to  hand,  the  limit  had  been  reached.  The  next  party 
would  have  either  been  a  bore,  or  else  would  have  gone 
further  that  any  of  us  cared  or  dared  or  perhaps  had, 
the  temperament  to  go. 

Moreover,  a  sort  of  revulsion  ©f  feeling  struck  us 
all.  I  began  to  go  about  holding  myself  very  stiff,  and 
my  head  very  high,  like  an  inexperienced  swimmer 
trying  to  avoid  the  waves,  which  is  a  sure  sign  in  me 
that  I  am  trying  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

And  I  also  began  to  write  convulsively  at  my  book. 

Lucille  stopped  coming  to  see  me  in  the  evenings, 
and  spoke  to  me  with  a  cold  wistfulness  when  we  met 
each  other;  and  I  did  not  seek  her  out  to  make  it  up 
with  her. 

But  Aphrodite  took  a  characteristically  drastic  and 
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strong  course.  She  came  up  to  tell  me  that  she  was 
going  to  work  in  the  shirt  factory  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ings,  and  in  the  afternoons  after  school. 

“So  you  see,  I  can’t  come  up  here  to  see  you  any 
more/’  she  said,  with  that  look  which  I  hate  to  see, 
sad,  guilty,  despairing,  as  though  she  were  haunted  by 
things  she  had  done,  and  for  which  there  could  be  no 
forgiveness. 

She  came  over  to  my  chair  and  stood  very  close  to 
me,  and  I  felt  a  premonitory  pang  at  the  thought  of 
parting  from  her. 

“Then  you’re  going  to  desert  me,  are  you?” 

“Don’t  say  that.  But  I’ve  been  thinking  over  what 
you  said  about  my  being  like  the  little  frog.” 

Never,  never  say  anything  to  a  girl  that  you  don’t 
want  her  always  to  remember  and  think  about — yes, 
and  bring  up  to  you  later ! 

“That  was  just  a  joke,  id  ole  de  mon  coeur.” 

“But  it  is  true,  just  the  same.”  There  was  a  sound 
in  her  voice  infinitely  sorrowful,  like  an  autumn  wind 
at  nightfall.  “I’ve  done  more  than  just  bother  you. 
I  make  trouble  wherever  I  go.  And  I’ve  come  between 
you  and  Lucille.  She’s  awfully  sore  at  me :  she  doesn’t 
like  me  one  bit.” 

“That  couldn’t  have  gone  any  further,  in  any  case. 
She’s  too  much  of  a  kid  to  be  serious,  and  I’m  never 
serious,  you  know.” 

“Hm!  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  that.  But  I’m 
always  making  people  unhappy,  though  I  don’t  mean 
to  do  it.” 

“You  can’t  help  it,  of  course,  any  more  than 
Cleopatra  or  the  Trojan  Helen  could,”  I  murmured. 
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“But  you  haven’t  made  me  unhappy.  I  am  perfectly 
happy  and  contented  when  I  am  with  you.  You 
brighten  my  days  like  sunshine.  But  perhaps  it  would 
be  a  happier  simile  if  I  said  that  you  light  my  after¬ 
noons  like  a  copper  arabesqued  Moorish  lantern  hung 
in  an  Eastern  bazaar  at  dusk.” 

“Sooner  or  later  I’m  sure  to  make  you  unhappy. 
You  are  so  childish :  you  can’t  stick  up  for  yourself  at 
all.” 

“I’m  not  so  wreak  as  you  think  and  I  appear.” 

“You  are  awfully  weak:  I  can  do  anything  I  like 
with  you.  That’s  why  I’m  not  coming  to  see  you  any 
more.  Go  and  make  it  up  with  Lucille.  You  and  she 
got  on  fine  for  a  long  time.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  her :  I  want  you !” 

“Stand  up  and  kiss  me  good-bye.  No,  don’t  kiss 
me :  let  me  kiss  you !” 

I  put  my  arms  around  her,  and  she  flung  herself 
upon  me,  clasping  her  hands  behind  my  head  and 
glueing  her  strong  body  against  mine,  kissing  me  over 
and  over  with  her  lips  whose  touch  always  turns  me 
faint  and  dizzy. 

* 

*  * 

It  was  getting  dark  and  I  was  sitting  with  my  head 
on  the  desk,  my  mouth  still  aching  with  the  feel  of  her 
lips. 

“What  you  need  is  a  mother!”  I  thought  I  heard 
her  whisper  that,  as  she  went  away. 

* 

*  * 
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After  that  the  days  passed,  monotonously  and  almost 
imperceptibly.  Spring  approached  slowly  and  gently : 
one  felt  her  first  breath  rustling  the  last  year’s  leaves 
in  the  barren  fields. 

And  I  realized  that  I  had  irrevocably  acquired  the 
habit  of  Aphrodite. 

Perversity,  certainly,  is  the  primal  law  of  nature  and 
of  life — of  my  nature  and  my  life,  at  least.  The  world 
is  full  of  girls,  beautiful,  intelligent,  talented,  kind, 
and  true,  who  have  read  the  books  that  I  have  read, 
heard  the  same  music,  seen  the  same  pictures,  who 
appreciate  what  I  am,  and  might  help  to  make  me  some¬ 
thing  a  little  better;  and  yet  it  is  this  one  of  all  the 
girls  in  the  world,  this  cheap  little  jade,  this  child  of 
countrified,  gossiping,  narrow-minded  parents ;  per¬ 
verse,  twisted  awry  by  degenerate  passions,  fickle  and 
weary  and  disillusioned  for  all  her  youth,  that  I  really 
want. 

No,  no!  She  isn’t  cheap!  When  she  sat  there,  so 
incomparable  and  unique,  leaning  the  broken  chair  back 
against  the  bookcase,  I  would  say  to  her:  “If  I  had 
enough  money,  I’d  buy  you  and  keep  you  always  in  a 
glass  case.” 

And  then  she  would  always  say :  “I’m  not  for  sale.” 

And  that  is  true — she  is  for  sale  less  than  any  girl 
I  have  ever  known,  and  so  she  cannot  be  cheap.  There 
is  an  independent  and  mordant  spirit  about  her  which 
reminds  me  of  Carmen. 

But  if  she  is  cheap  and  dinky  and  evil  then  I  am 
too,  and  in  the  same  way.  We  are  deep  kindred,  we 
two,  from  further  back  than  comprehension  goes.  We 
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knew  each  other  the  first  day  we  met,  and  now  we  can 
never  unknow  each  other  again. 

* 

*  * 

Spring  has  performed  her  cycle  again,  and  I  am  still 
here,  drifting  on  in  this  stagnant,  dreamy  town,  which 
seems  to  become  less  man  and  more  nature  every  year, 
as  the  south  wind  brings  its  message  of  “Sleep,  sleep, 
sleep!” 

I  walk  down  Main  Street  and  look  over  at  the 
square  gray  Catholic  church  with  its  bright  yellow 
splotches  of  new  shingles.  Back  of  it  are  the  horse- 
sheds,  which  used  hardly  to  contain  the  equipages  of  all 
the  farmers  who  drove  in  to  church. 

Now  the  sheds  are  falling  in  upon  themselves  and 
tumbling  down,  their  darker  warm  gray  mingling  with 
the  light  brown-gray  of  the  ground,  which  is  covered 
with  withered  grass  not  yet  turned  the  least  bit 
green.  Everything  in  sight  is  quiet,  static,  stagnant, 
falling  to  pieces,  sinking  gradually  back  into  the 
earth.  Over  this  landscape  of  half-way  between 
winter  and  spring  there  broods  the  infinite  helpless 
sadness  of  man-made  things  which  decay  and  perish, 
and  have  not  nature’s  power  of  renewing  themselves 
each  year. 

Downtown,  sitting  on  the  bread  boxes,  leaning 
against  the  sunny  sides  of  the  brick  buildings,  squatting 
on  the  curb  with  hands  in  pockets,  are  the  human  ruins 
who  are  becoming  moss-grown  and  tumbling  down, 
who  will  in  their  time,  without  willing  or  resisting,  sink 
back  into  the  ground  like  the  old  decaying  buildings, 
from  which  they  differ  not  so  much,  except  in  being 
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able  to  move  from  place  to  place  and  to  feel  sorry  for 
themselves. 

I  am  like  them,  or  I  would  not  stay  here  year  after 
year,  and  in  my  role  of  observer  note  and  analyze  that 
dry  rot  which  alike  infects  the  ruins,  human  and  other¬ 
wise,  and  that  neater,  tidier,  more  industrious  part  of 
the  town  which  hardens  and  becomes  opaque  instead 
of  disintegrating. 

Yes,  I  am  like  it  all:  I  am  the  concentrated,  con¬ 
scious  essence  of  the  place:  I  am  the  genius  loci.  I 
could  live  as  they  all  do:  I  have  lived  as  they  all  do. 
I  could  stand  on  the  corner  all  day  talking  to  the  other 
loafers,  I  could  drink  all  of  the  bad  booze  that  anyone 
would  give  me,  let  my  wife  support  me  by  taking  in 
washings,  and  at  last  slip  easily  into  my  grave,  as  one 
does  whose  feet  have  always  been  planted  in  the  dirt. 
Or  I  could  be  one  of  the  stiffs  and  staids.  I  could 
live  summer  and  winter  in  a  neat  little  house  with  a 
neat  little  lawn  in  front;  and  my  woman,  perhaps, 
would  be  Lucille.  I  could  come  home  from  the  office 
and  putter  around  in  the  garden  and  get  the  stoves 
up  for  winter  and  rake  the  leaves  in  the  fall.  And 
she  w’ould  go  on  visits  to  her  innumerable  relatives,  get 
fat,  or  at  least  fatter,  have  a  baby,  or  tw-o  or  three,  get 
cross  from  housecleaning  in  the  spring,  or  from 
putting  up  preserves  in  the  hot  weather,  go  to  the  M.  E. 
Church  every  Sunday;  perhaps  in  time  adopt  a  rather 
scornful,  contemptuous  attitude  toward  me,  as  many 
wives  do,  here  as  elsewhere. 

But  I  don’t  think  she  would  get  fat — I  guess  she 
would  always  be  long  and  slender,  like  her  father. 

When  I  go  away,  I  have  a  terrible  warning  of  my 
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danger  in  the  nostalgia  I  have  for  it  all,  and  especially 
that  powerful  homesickness  of  the  lonely  for  the 
shabby  small  houses  with  their  yellow  kerosene  lamps 
shining  on  the  night,  and  the  cordwood  piled  up  against 
the  back  wall,  all  ready  for  winter — those  houses  which 
are  a  symbol  of  home  and  peace. 

I  could  so  easily  fall  into  Styxtown  and  drown ;  and 
yet  never,  never  in  the  world  could  such  a  thing  happen. 
But  that  barrier  which  holds  me  back  from  it  I  do  not 
quite  know  whether  to  call  my  nerves,  my  vanity,  or 
my  genius. 

* 

*  * 

For  two  weeks  I  have  not  seen  Aphrodite,  except  to 
meet  her  going  into  the  post-office,  or  upon  the  street, 
and  then  I  have  spoken  to  her  and  turned  away  my 
eyes,  for  it  makes  me  ache  with  longing  to  look  at  her. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  will  stop  there  on  the  street  and  put 
my  arms  about  her,  and  sink  myself  deep  in  her 
gaze,  which  seems  to  know  me  and  accept  me  just 
as  I  am. 

I  have  never  wanted  any  girl  as  poignantly  as  I  have 
wanted  her,  and  yet  I  let  her  go  with  hardly  a  word  of 
protest.  That  was  partly  because  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  prevent  her  from  doing  what  she  had  decided,  and 
I  hate  being  refused  anything  I  ask;  but  it  was  more 
because  I  am  afraid  of  her  and  of  the  experience  she 
can  give  me. 

I  wish  that  she  had  let  me  give  her  something  nice : 
a  silver  ring  with  a  stone  of  jade — what  could  be 
more  appropriate?  But  she  is  not  like  Lucille,  she  has 
scruples  about  receiving  gifts.  All  she  would  ever  take 
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from  me  was  a  cheap  little  white  celluloid  bobbed  hair 
set  with  “Princess’’  on  it  in  gilt  letters. 

I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  funny  fat  little 
German  woman  who  is  “instructor”  (forelady  used  to 
be  the  de  rigeur  term)  at  the  shirt  factory.  She  some¬ 
times  takes  her  dinners  at  Oscar’s,  as  I  do,  and  Oscar, 
who  assiduously  cultivates  the  social  graces,  insists  on 
putting  me  at  the  table  with  her.  Now  she  has  taken 
a  fancy  to  me,  and  trots  right  over  and  seats  herself 
beside  me,  if  I  happen  to  get  there  first. 

She  chatters  away  to  me,  telling  me  everything  that 
occurs  at  the  factory,  and  since  Aphrodite  began  to 
work  there  I  have  encouraged  her. 

It  is  quaint  to  hear  from  this  round,  birdlike,  stupid 
creature,  rather  like  a  middle-aged  robin,  tidings  of  my 
dear  obsession.  I  listen  patiently  to  the  tale  of  all  her 
scraps  with  the  janitor,  and  of  the  laxity  and  shiftless¬ 
ness  of  the  girls. 

“An -duh,  I  sayed  to  her:  ’M \seez  Bender,  I’m  the 
boss  here!’  I  sayed,  'You  stitch  up  those  collars,  like  I 
toldt  you  to.’  An-  duh,  what  do  you  think  she  called 
me,  Misder  Pingsdon?  'You  oldt  witch,  you!’  she 

sayed - Nefer  was  I  in  such  a  town,  nefer! 

La-azy!  All  they  want  to  do  is  ta-alk — ta-alk!” 

“Aren’t  any  of  them  good  workers?” 

“Oh,  yess.  One  or  two  of  them  are  goot  vorkers. 
that  Miseez  now  vat  is  it?  Miseez  Quick,  ain’t?” 

“Clinging  Vine,  you  mean?” 

“Oh,  yess !  She’s  fi-ine !  She  has  her  liddle  tricks, 
I  hear;  but  she’s  a  grand  vorker,  yet.  Unt  Miseez 
Yawger,  too,  she’s  goot.  Unt  that  girl  they  call 
Africa — something  like  that — she’s  fine!” 
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“Clever  girl,  eh?” 

“Oh,  ye-es,  she’s  goot.  She  sews  so  nice  unt  neat, 
unt  she’s  such  a  goot,  steady  vorker.  Unt  she  sits  there 
so  quiet,  tending  to  her  own  pusiness,  unt  nefer  a 
voored  does  she  say,  yet.” 

To  hear  this  I  can  stand  it  once  in  awhile  to  sit  at 
dinner  beside  this  woman  whose  middle  name  is 
dummy,  whose  giddy  taste  in  dress  brings  her  out  in 
a  cream-and-yellow  striped  skirt  and  a  light-green  and 
pumpkin-colored  sweater,  and  whose  hair  dresser  must 
have  made  a  slip,  because  her  scalp  is  dyed  a  much 
darker  brown  than  her  hair,  even. 

Ah,  Aphrodite,  what  a  delicious  picture  of  you  I 
get,  sitting  there  at  your  machine,  your  back  very  stiff, 
your  head  dropped  a  little,  insolently  (shyly,  you 
insist)  saying  nothing,  quiet  and  demure  as  a  cat 
curled  up  behind  the  stove!  But  looking  out  from 
under  your  lowered  eyelids,  taking  everything  in,  not 
missing  a  trick ;  and  doing  your  stint  so  efficiently  and 
quickly,  with  that  meticulous  neatness  and  daintiness 
which  is  so  much  a  part  of  you ! 

Perhaps  some  day  I  will  come  quietly  in  behind  you 
and  watch  you  for  a  while,  and  then  tiptoe  out  without 
your  knowing  that  I  have  been  there,  lest  you  should 
turn  around  and  steal  away  my  senses  with  one 
poignant  glance. 

* 

*  * 

All  through  the  month  it  has  been  monotonously 
gloomy  and  gray  and  cold,  and  at  night  the  wind  has 
blown,  sounding  in  the  bare  tree-tops  as  though  it  had 
a  volume  like  Niagara.  The  sky  has  kept  its  shade  of 
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a  dull,  uniform,  leaden  pearl  day  after  day,  and  only 
rarely  have  there  been  transient  gleams  of  that  coldest 
light  in  the  world,  April  sunshine. 

And  I  have  been  down  into  a  hell  of  my  own  making, 
a  very  black  place  indeed,  where  I  contemplated  myself 
and  my  futile,  wasted  life  by  the  evil,  ghastly  light 
which  the  absolute  truth  casts,  until  I  lost  what  little 
will-to-live  I  had,  and  wished  to  remain  there  always, 
underground. 

There  is  nothing  that  matters,  there  is  nothing  that 
lasts.  I  do  not  know  what  good  is,  nor  what  evil  is ; 
but  I  think  that  there  is  nothing  good  nor  evil  in  the 
world.  I  have  always  known  that  there  is  no  god  in 
heaven,  and  I  have  learned  that  there  are  no  gods  upon 
the  earth.  There  is  nothing,  nothing,  nothing! 

There  is  nothing  real  in  the  whole  world  or  in  the 
skies  but  myself  and  a  handful  of  reasoning  animals 
like  me;  and  we  are  real,  although  so  very  imper¬ 
manent,  because  we  alone  of  all  living  things  compre¬ 
hend  ourselves,  and  the  things  outside  ourselves. 

And  how  we  suffer :  knowing  what  we  know,  want¬ 
ing  the  more,  the  more  we  know,  and  knowing  so  well 
how  soon  the  universe  in  our  minds  will  be  futilely 
and  forever  scattered  and  lost ! 

And,  as  though  that  bitter  knowledge  were  not 
enough,  we  have  that  ferocious  longing  for 
immortality,  which  grows  with  the  complexity  of  the 
ego,  and  which  becomes  unbearable  when  one  does  not 
believe  at  all  in  what  one  longs  for. 

Toward  night,  just  before  dusk,  it  is  worse.  There 
is  the  Noah’s  Ark  Baptist  church  over  there,  under  a 
pallid  north  light.  It  will  be  just  as  it  is  now  when 
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I  am  not  any  more :  the  bright  pink  paint  on  its  brick 
sides  will  only  be  a  little  faded — that  is  all.  Even  the 
old  cellars  of  the  Central  Hotel  ruins,  half  full  of 
broken  bricks,  and  the  tin  cans  which  the  Poncelles 
and  other  town  families  have  dumped,  will  still  be 
there  when  I  am  in  another  hole  in  the  ground. 

In  the  dank,  cold  evenings  I  have  been  walking  up 
around  Lodi,  trying  to  pull  myself  out  of  it  by  calling 
on  Mrs.  Mullane  and  the  Durkins,  and  old  Mrs. 
Dancey  and  Terry.  They  are  the  only  people  I  can 
bear  to  talk  to.  If  I  were  less  of  an  egotist  I  might 
forget  myself  in  trying  to  do  something  for  them,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  would  want  that  of  me;  they  like 
me  better  just  as  I  am. 

I  do  not  want  to  eat  or  drink,  to  play  cards  or 
dance,  or  even  to  be  about  with  the  girls.  There  is 
no  one  I  want  to  see,  although  I  am  deadly  lonely.  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  Lucille.  That  song  of  youth 
and  love  and  Paris  from  “Louise,”  which  always  re¬ 
minded  me  of  her,  comes  to  my  mind  with  the  infinite 
wistfulness  of  something  lost  irretrievably  and  long 
ago. 

The  thought  of  Aphrodite  burns  me,  like  a  live  coal 
put  under  a  heretic’s  armpit.  I  am  in  love  with 
nothingness  as  I  am  with  her ;  but  my  love  for  both  is 
more  than  half  fear. 

Yea,  love,  I  see;  it  is  not  love  but  fear. 

Nay,  sweet,  it  is  not  fear,  but  love,  I  know ! 

Sometimes  I  wish  that  the  damned  tag  ends  of  poems 
would  keep  out  of  my  head.  And  yet  there  is  comfort 
and  companionship  in  letting  the  thoughts  of  others  say 
for  you  what  you  are  tired  of  hearing  from  your  own. 
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I  say  over  those  noble  groups  of  words,  and  they  fill 
me  with  envy.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  have 
borne  the  uttermost  if  one  were  only  able  to  dramatize 
ones  sufferings  into  such  a  glorious  apotheosis. 

Last  night,  as  I  was  going  toward  Lodi,  I  looked  up 
toward  the  cemetery,  black  and  mome  under  its 
cypresses  and  evergreens,  and  a  solemn  Gothic  arch 
of  phrases  erected  itself  in  my  mind. 

The  days  of  our  age  are  threescore  years  and  ten;  and 
though  men  be  so  strong  that  they  come  to  fourscore  years : 
yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow,  so  soon  passeth  it 
away,  and  we  are  gone. 

A  lovely  bit  of  rhetoric,  beautiful  to  tears;  but  I 
didn’t  want  to  think  of  it  just  then,  on  the  road  to  the 
cemetery,  so  I  turned  down  Cider  Street,  and  went 
to  see  Terry. 

He  was  there  in  the  sitting  room,  in  the  big  red- 
plush  rocker,  his  hands  folded  in  front  of  him  with 
the  thumbs  sticking  up  and  curling  back,  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  eyes.  'There  were  four  of  the  boys  there,  two 
of  them  sitting  on  each  couch.  They  were  not  drink¬ 
ing  or  talking,  just  sitting  still:  a  mood  of  silence, 
emanating  from  Terry,  seemed  to  hold  them  all. 

He  said  hello  to  me,  then  went  into  the  cellarway 
and  filled  one  of  his  little  pitchers  with  wine.  I  drank 
it  up  quickly,  but  it  neither  warmed  me  nor  made  me 
happy.  Almost  always  Terry’s  beneficent  aura  charms 
my  black  thoughts  from  me;  but  last  night  I  did  not 
feel  it.  Last  night  he  did  not  seem  like  Buddha  brood¬ 
ing  on  Nirvana.  There  was  on  his  face  a  shadow  of 
human  weariness  and  sadness.  Perhaps  he  too  is 
lonely,  has  been  lonely  ever  since  Ella  died. 
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“The  animals  went  into  the  Ark — two  by  two - ” 

Everyone  almost  goes  two  by  two,  fettered  together 
by  the  primal  necessities  of  loneliness  and  sex;  but 
there  are  some  of  us  who  aren’t  cut  out  for  the  two-by- 
two  business,  with  whom  it  doesn’t  work,  like  Terry, 
but  most  like  me.  And  so  to  me  hell  is  a  cold,  lonely 
place;  not  a  hot  place  where  misery  has  all  kinds  of 
company. 

When  I  got  home,  the  house  was  dark  and  cold — a 
funny  sort  of  home!  I  went  through  the  kitchen, 
stumbling  over  the  ragged  lineoleum,  on  into  the  sitting 
room,  and  lighted  the  dirty  lamp  which  Boffy,  in  her 
sluttish  way,  neglects  to  clean  whenever  she  does  the 
house  for  me. 

Then  I  sat  down  on  the  little  couch  beside  the  stove, 
where  I  have  spent  so  many  hours  with  girls,  and 
obstinately  continued  to  think  myself  into  the  depths : 

Here  I  am,  in  this  old,  ruined  house,  where  I  have 
lived  and  where  I  shall  die,  probably,  without  the  will 
ever  to  get  away.  But  I  have  never  expected  to  die 
naturally.  Eventually,  I  know,  I  shall  kill  myself.  I 
shall  take  morphine,  and  die  all  alone  some  spring 
night,  lying  on  my  bed  upstairs.  Gloria  promised  once 
that  she  would  come  and  hold  my  hand;  but  she 
wouldn’t  have  the  nerve — not  she ! 

So  many  of  my  people  have  died  here,  more  than 
are  left  alive.  My  grandfather  in  the  little  bedroom 
off  the  kitchen.  I  remember  how  he  mourned,  after 
my  grandmother  died,  going  all  about  the  house,  call¬ 
ing  her  name  in  hopeless,  grieving  tones :  “Clymeny ! 
Clymeny !” 

She  died  in  my  mother’s  bedroom,  the  room  whose 
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door  I  look  at  as  I  sit  on  the  little  couch:  my  father 
died  there  too,  without  my  love  and  sympathy,  which 
I  felt  for  him  too  late.  And  there  too  my  poor,  poor 
mother.  I  can  see  her  lying  there,  under  the  lace  veil 
the  undertaker  had  spread  over  her,  her  little  feet  stick¬ 
ing  up  under  the  covering,  looking  so  small  and  lonely 
and  pitiful. 

The  truth  is;  I  am  one  of  the  weak,  whose  facile 
pity  and  ruth  is  always  useless.  I  wish  my  pity  were 
rare  and  efficient  like  the  pity  of  the  strong. 

And  all  of  these  lives  so  futile — of  a  futility  so 
damnably  complete !  They  lived,  they  took  such 
immense  pains  to  live  and  to  work  for  such  a  brief 
and  brittle  happiness,  and  such  a  long  weariness  and 
trouble  and  sorrow. 

And  after  them  there  is  I. 

I,  who  brought  no  pride  nor  joy  into  their  lives,  and 
who  cannot  even  enjoy  my  own  life !  Last  spring,  and 
the  spring  before  that,  and  all  the  other  springs  in  their 
cheerful,  mocking  livery  of  renewal — what  was  I  doing 
then?  Playing — always  playing — drinking,  making 
love  to  girls  who  mostly  did  not  matter — and  dreaming 
of  the  great  things  I  would  do,  the  tremendous  words 
I  would  write,  when  once  I  screwed  my  will  up  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

And  now  that  I  have  at  last  forced  myself  to  write? 
That  book,  which  at  times  seems  so  unique,  so  wonder¬ 
fully  good  to  me? 

“Ah,  bah!”  as  my  father  used  to  say:  the  crude, 
sophomoric,  exaggeratedly  rhetorical  mouthings  of 
second-hand  thoughts  borrowed  from  third-rate 
writers !  That’s  all — no,  it  isn’t  all !  I  wish  I  knew. 
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But  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
triumph,  the  sole  triumph,  my  will  has  ever  had  in  all 
my  life. 

* 

*  * 

God,  but  it  is  cold  here ! 

Cold,  cold,  my  girl! 

Even  as  thy  chastity  .  .  . 

And  the  chastity  of  Aphrodite — how  about  that? 

But  would  I  want  to  die  now?  No!  Not  till  the 
last  trick  has  been  played,  and  trumped  by  ultimate 
necessity ;  not  till  the  curtain  rises  on  a  drama  in  which 
they  will  not  give  me  any  role ;  not  until  the  girls’  eyes 
look  past  me  as  I  meet  them  on  the  street,  and  the  years 
draw  on  which  have  no  pleasure  in  them  for  me. 

For  pleasure  is  a  concrete  thing,  and  one  can  know  so 
definitely  when  it  is  past. 

I  can  at  times  be  almost  as  big  an  idiot  as  Pinky,  for 
she  too  has  these  adolescent  fits  of  depression.  She 
and  I  are  of  the  same  absolute  age.  She  too  wants 
light  and  warmth,  money  and  pleasure,  friends  and 
love,  without  earning  them. 

I  guess  it  is  my  freedom  which  makes  me  so  cold. 
For,  just  now,  I  am  freed  from  any  girl.  Just  now  I 
am  not  seeing  Lucille  every  day  and  playing  target  for 
her  eyes,  which  have  begun  to  show  the  French  blood 
in  her,  which  always  grow  more  skilful  and  less 
innocent. 

And  Aphrodite,  too,  has  set  me  free  from  her  power¬ 
ful  spell.  But  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  our  association 
can  have  such  a  meaningless  and  unsatisfactory  end. 
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Surely  she  will  come  after  me  again.  I  will  hear  her 
light,  assured  knock  some  afternoon  on  my  office  door ; 
or  perhaps  she  will  come  over  here  again,  as  she  did 
that  Sunday  night.  How  the  neighbors  would  love  it, 
if  they  got  a  glimpse  of  her  coming  to  visit  me!  But 
they  would  never  see  her  unless  she  wished  them  to. 
She  can  slip  like  a  cat  between  the  dusk  and  the  dark. 

I  almost  wish  she  would  come  to-night,  although  she 
would  find  me  at  my  weakest. 

* 

*  * 

And  as  I  thought  of  her  I  began  to  be  occultly  sure 
that  she  was  coming:  I  sat  there  expecting  her,  and 
presently  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the  dry  leaves  of  the 
lawn,  louder  than  the  light  stirring  of  the  wind.  And 
then  her  step  on  the  piazza.  Her  face  showed  white 
through  the  glass  of  the  door  as  she  glanced  in  to  see 
if  I  was  alone,  and  then  she  opened  the  door  and  closed 
it  behind  her. 

“Aphrodite !” 

As  she  stood  there,  her  face  full  of  that  Lucifer-like 
pride  of  hers,  light  and  warmth  and  intoxication 
seemed  to  come  from  her  and  fill  the  room  and  pour 
themselves  into  me.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  all  of 
the  dead  things  which  had  been  twining  themselves 
around  me  dropped  away  and  vanished  as  though  they 
had  never  been.  I  suddenly  felt  gay,  delirious  with 
triumph,  as  though  I  had  been  left  a  million  dollars,  as 
though  I  were  full  of  champagne  and  dancing. 

Surely  there  must  be  something  not  entirely  selfish 
and  sensual,  something  deathless  and  great  in  a  passion 
as  strong  as  that  which  holds  us  two  together. 
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She  came  and  sat  down  beside  me,  I  put  my  arms 
around  her,  our  bodies  irresistibly  drew  together;  and 
as  they  touched  I  felt  a  terrible  weariness.  I  felt  that 
never  in  the  world  would  I  be  able  to  fight  against  her 
or  escape  from  her  again. 

“You’re  cold !  ”  she  began  angrily.  “What  do  you 
mean  by  sitting  here  in  the  cold?  You’ll  be  sick.  Get 
up  and  build  a  fire  right  away !” 

“What  for?” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool!  Go  get  some  paper  and  some 
wood,  and  I’ll  fix  it  for  you.  I  know  how  to  build  a 
fire.” 

“Yes,  you  can  kindle  a  fire,  Aphrodite.” 

She  followed  me  into  the  kitchen  while  I  got  the 
materials,  as  though  she  didn’t  dare  to  trust  me  out  of 
her  sight.  Then  she  knelt  before  the  stove,  stiff -backed 
as  always,  and  deftly  disposed  the  paper,  the  kindlings, 
and  then  the  larger  sticks.  She  poured  in  a  little 
kerosene  from  a  tin  can  which  I  had  brought,  wiping 
her  fingers  on  my  shirt,  with  her  usual  calm  impudence. 

When  the  heat  of  the  fire  began  to  reach  us,  I 
shivered  violently,  as  we  sat  wrapped  in  each  other’s 
arms ;  while  she  scolded  me  with  an  irritable  scorn  and 
superiority.  But  I  was  not  paying  much  attention  to 
what  she  said :  I  was  filling  my  eyes  full  of  the  sight  of 
her,  of  that  odd,  passionate,  proud,  peevish  face,  the 
bold,  high  forehead  from  which  the  tan-colored  short 
hair  sweeps  back  rather  like  George  Washington’s,  the 
stormy  eyes,  the  left  one  ever  so  little  crooked,  full  of 
unrest  and  allure  and  defiance,  the  thin,  rather  long 
nose  which  has  an  ill-tempered  air;  and  the  mouth 
above  all,  the  beautifully  curved  seductive  lips  of  a 
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faint  coral-pink,  sullen  and  sensual,  not  to  be  looked 
at,  even,  without  danger. 

I  looked  long  and  long  at  her. 

“I’m  glad  you  came  over  to-night,  Aphrodite.  But 
wouldn’t  your  mother  raise  hell  if  she  knew  you  came 
over  here  to  see  me?” 

“She’ll  never  know  it.  And  besides,  she  isn’t  going 
to  have  the  say  over  me  so  very  much  longer. 

“Now  what  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“I’ll  tell  you:  that’s  what  I  came  over  for.  I’m  not 
very  pleased  with  the  things  I’ve  been  hearing  about 
you — what  you’ve  been  doing  since 
“Since  you  deserted  me?” 

“I  didn’t  desert  you :  I  did  what  I  thought  was  best 
then.  But  I’ve  changed  my  mind,  since  I’ve  heard  how 
you’ve  been  acting.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self  !  What  do  you  want  to  get  drunk,  and  to  go  with 

such  people  for?”  .  , 

I  looked  away  from  her  uneasily:  “Oh,  there  isnt 
any  harm  in  it.  I  go  with  them  because  I  want  to 

write  about  them.”  f 

“Yes,  there  is  harm  in  it!  Yes  there  is.  You  re 
wasting  your  life.  You’ll  go  all  to  pieces.  I  know 
you !  You  haven’t  any  will  power  or  any  pride. 

“I  don’t  care — that’s  it.  I  don’t  care  what  becomes 

of  me,  and  no  one  else  does.”  ( 

“Now  you’re  talking  like  a  regular  baby;  and  that  s 
all  you  are.  You’re  the  most  helpless  creature  in  the 

world !” 

“Et  dp/K€sfyf 

“Do  you  remember  what  I  said,  that  last  time  I  was 
up  in  your  office?  Just  as  I  went  away?” 
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‘‘Something  about  being  a  mother  to  me,  wasn’t  it  ? 

“I  said  that  you  needed  a  mother,  and  you  do.  Any 
girl  can  make  a  perfect  fool  out  of  you.  Look  what 
Lucille  Poncelle  has  been  doing  to  you!  If  you’d  kept 
on  awhile  longer,  she’d  have  made  you  marry  her. 

“Madonna,  what  a  crazy  idea!  A  kid  like  her!” 

I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment  and  surprised  a  very 
vicious  expression  on  her  face.  I  could  have  sworn 
that  she  gritted  her  teeth. 

“That’s  just  it:  you’re  so  innocent  that  you  never 
know  what  a  girl  is  up  to.  I  don’t  believe  you  even 
noticed  how  close  she  stuck  to  you  after  I  began 
coming  to  see  you,  or  that  she  sat  in  her  window  and 
watched  your  office  when  I  was  up  there.  What  if  she 
is  a  kid?  And  I  suppose  you  don’t  think  her  family 
even  noticed  that  you  were  going  with  her,  either,  do 
you?” 

“Oh — you  just  imagine  all  this!”  I  said,  rather 
feebly. 

“And  not  only  Lucille:  you’ve  been  eating  around, 
anywhere  and  nowhere,  drinking  all  sorts  of  poison, 
ruining  your  health,  getting  talked  about,  sitting 
around  catching  cold — you  think  you’re  smart,  but 
you’re  a  perfect  idiot,  Dag  l” 

“What  do  you  care?” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  and  thinking  about  you,  and  at 
last  I’ve  decided  what  I’m  going  to  do.  Shall  I  tell 
you  ?” 

“By  all  means,  chere  Aphrodite!” 

She  stared  straight  into  my  face,  with  an  added 
defiance  in  her  look. 

“I’ve  decided  to  marry  you.” 
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“You’re  going  to  marry  me?” 

I  sat  there  stupefied,  as  though  she  had  struck  me  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  head;  and  yet  alive  all  over  to  the 
touch  of  her  seductive  body  against  mine. 

“But — you’re  joking!” 

“You’ll  see  whether  I’m  joking  or  not.” 

“But  you  aren’t  grown-up — you’re  nothing  but  a 
high-school  girl.” 

“That’s  the  same  thing  you  said  about  Lucille.  I’m 
seventeen.  My  mother  was  married  before  she  was 
eighteen.” 

“By  God,  I  actually  believe  you  are  in  earnest! 
Really,  Aphrodite,  you  are  unique.  There’s  no  one  in 
the  whole  world  like  you.  I  admire  you  beyond 
measure;  but  you  know  very  well  that  your  parents 
would  never  stand  for  such  absurdity,  even  if  I  would.” 

“If  you  would  stand  for  it  ?  Won’t  you  marry  me  if 
I  want  you  4;o?” 

“No!” 

“No?” 

Aphrodite  now  showed  a  rather  sporting  spirit.  She 
knows  perfectly  well  how  potent  her  lips  can  be;  but 
she  used  her  eyes  only  to  overcome  me.  She  put  her 
face  close  to  mine,  and  that  peculiar  and  individual 
thing  which  is  she— the  soul,  the  mind— whatever  it 
is — that  lonely  ego  which  cannot  ever  unite  itself  with 
another’s  ego — stood  in  her  eyes  and  gazed  at  the 
lonely  ego  in  mine. 

The  naked  I  in  her  looked  at  and  spoke  to  the  naked 
I  in  me.  And  in  the  end  her  ego,  which  I  have  always 
known  is  a  very  strong  and  triumphant  spirit,  con¬ 
quered.  My  soul  drooped  and  abased  itself,  bowed  its 
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head,  retreated  into  its  fastnesses,  leaving  my  eyes 
empty  of  anything  save  the  reflection  of  her  eyes, 
stormy  and  exigent. 

“You’ll  marry  me!” 

“But  just  listen — ” 

“You  will!” 

“And  I  suppose  you’d  be  contented  to  stay  here  in 
this  god-forsaken  little  hole,  and  keep  house  for  me — 
for  a  poor  dope  who  can’t  even  afford  an  auto?” 

“Pretty  soon  you’ll  have  plenty  of  money,  after  you 
sell  your  book.  And  then  you  can  buy  a  car,  and  we 
can  live  somewhere  else.  But  I  know  you — you’ll 
always  want  to  live  here.” 

“You  think  my  book  is  good?  That  it’ll  be  a 
success?  You  always  laughed  at  it  before!” 

“I  thought  you  were  conceited  enough  already.  But 
it  is  good:  I  like  to  read  it.  It  is  as  good  as 
The  Sheik.  I  know  you  are  going  to  be  rich  and 
famous.” 

“D’etre  celehre  et  d’etre  aime”  I  muttered  to  myself. 
“Well,  Aphrodite,  I  hope  you’re  an  average  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  demned  public.  To  succeed  would  amuse 
me  for  awhile;  but  nothing  on  earth,  I  think,  could 
make  me  happy.” 

“I’ll  make  you  happy!” 

“You’ll  make  me  drunk.  And,  as  I  said  before,  have 
you  thought  about  how  your  folks  are  going  to  take 
this  plan  of  yours?  You’re  a  minor;  they’ll  never  give 
their  consent.” 

“I  should  worry  about  that.” 

“You’re  not  of  age,  and  they  think,  with  some  truth 
perhaps,  that  I’m  a  bum.  They’ll  never  let  you.” 
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All  of  my  deepest  instincts  were  telling  me  to  keep 
out  of  a  situation  which  would  dominate  me,  and  to 
which  I  could  not  see  the  end.  But  she  had  roused 
my  sense  of  adventure,  too.  Mon  Dieu ,  what  a  girl! 
What  nerve,  what  courage!  To  go  after  what  she 
wants,  deliberately,  calculatingly ;  to  judge  my  ability 
and  me ;  and  to  decide  that  the  chance  is  worth  taking- 
yes,  and  not  for  a  moment  to  let  what  I  think  and 
intend  stand  in  the  way! 

A  queen,  truly,  and  one  should  not  be  reluctant  to 
mate  with  queens. 

I  have  always  admired  strength  above  alf  other 
qualities,  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  logical  result  of  my 
predilection.  I  knew,  too,  that  she  would  dish  me  as 
promptly  and  adequately  as  she  had  taken  me  up,  if 
the  time  came  when  she  did  not  want  me  any  more. 

“And  I  don’t  believe  in  marriage,  anyway.” 

“Oh,  rot!  What  difference  does  it  make,  married 
or  not?  And  divorces  are  easy  to  get  in  this  state — 
my  father  says  so.”  She  looked  at  me  with  her  direct, 
brazen  gaze. 

“This  is  far  from  being  the  dragon’s  tonsils,  if  you 
ask  me.  What  on  earth  makes  you  think  that  your 
parents  will  permit  such  a  crazy  scheme  to  be  carried 
out?” 

“I’ll  make  them  let  me  marry  you.” 

“How  will  you  do  that?” 

“I’ll  find  a  way.”  She  was  leaning  against  my 
breast,  staring  at  me  with  her  tireless,  queer  look,  and 
her  hands  holding  my  shoulders  felt  hot  through  my 
coat. 

“You — Aphrodite — what  do  you  mean?” 
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‘Til  tell  them — something — that’ll  make  them  glad 
for  us  to  get  married.” 

“The  devil!  But  it  isn’t  true!” 

“Only  if  I  have  to.”  Then  she  blushed — the  only 
blush  of  hers  I  had  ever  seen,  and  it  did  not  come 
easily,  as  her  tears  do.  I  think  she  would  have  like*4 
to  hide  her  face;  but  still  her  eyes  clung  defiantly  to 
mine. 

“My  dear  girl !  You’ll  land  me  in  jail,  that’s  what 
you’ll  do.” 

“No,  I  won’t,  dear!  Don’t  I  always  have  my  own 
way?  You’ll  see.  And  you  do  love  me,  yes,  you  do 
love  me !  I  know  it !” 

She  put  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  her  cheek 
against  mine,  and  the  strong  feeling  we  have  for  each 
other  poured  over  us  like  a  wave.  For  just  a  moment 
she  hid  her  face  against  my  breast. 

“If  you  think  that  was  easy  for  me,  Dag - ”  she 

whispered;  then  she  jumped  to  her  feet. 

“I  must  go,  or  mother  will  be  coming  out  to  look  for 
me. 

I  turned  off  the  fire,  and  put  on  my  overcoat  to  go 
home  with  her,  and  we  walked  along  through  the  cold 
dampness  of  the  spring  night,  without  saying  a  word 
to  each  other.  On  the  stone  sidewalk  before  her  house 
we  stopped  and  embraced,  and  I  felt  again  the  fierce 
attraction  and  intimacy  of  our  bodies. 

“You’ll  have  to  go  back  now,”  she  murmured,  “my 
mother  will  be  sitting  up,  waiting  for  me.  You  do 
want  to  marry  me,  don’t  you?” 

“I  want  everything  that  is  bad  for  me,  Dispenser 
of  Delights.” 
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“Don’t  say  that ;  you  hurt  my  feelings.  I  won’t  be 
bad  for  you.” 

I  wanted  to  say,  too,  that  she  and  I  and  marriage 
seemed  to  me  infinitely  incongruous;  but  I  knew  that 
I  should  hurt  her  sensitive,  reserved,  curiously  childish 
feelings. 

I  followed  her  toward  the  house. 

“I  think  I  shall  come  in  and  have  a  talk  with  your 
mother.”  I  went  up  three  of  the  steps. 

“You  idiot!  Go  back,  she’ll  hear  you!”  she 
whispered  frantically:  “I’m  managing  this!” 

But  I  still  stood  there,  and  as  she  opened  the  door 
and  closed  it  behind  her,  that  same  stiletto  of  light 
which  I  had  observed  so  often  slipped  furtively  out; 
and  this  time,  with  its  satirically  menacing  finger,  it 
touched  me  for  an  instant  right  over  the  heart. 

As  I  went  home  I  was  no  more  lonely  and  depressed ; 
but  full  of  excitement  and  strife,  swept  by  exultation 
and  fear.  Here  at  last  was  an  experience  which  I  did 
not  think  I  would  be  able  to  sidestep,  for  just  then  I 
did  not  doubt  at  all  that  she  was  in  earnest,  and  that 
she  meant  to  do  as  she  had  said — and  I  knew  too  that 
she  would  succeed,  as  she  always  does. 

Of  course,  I  could  run  away — but  the  O’Fureys  have 
none  of  them  ever  had  the  cowardice  or  the  courage 
to  run  away  from  a  woman,  and  that  tradition  is  in  my 
blood. 

And  besides,  how  could  I  finish  my  book  anywhere 
else?  It  has  to  be  written  in  Styxtown,  if  it  is  written 
at  all. 

More  than  that,  it  is  a  bad,  a  fatal  habit  always  to  be 
trying  to  escape  from  the  experiences  which  allure  one 
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most,  especially  lor  one  like  me,  who  can  hardly  believe 
in  the  reality  of  anything. 

She  would  convince  me  of  reality!  It  would  be 
wonderful  to  have  her — to  be  forced  to  reckon  with 
her,  face  to  face.  There  is  a  terrible  thrill  in  the 
thought  of  being  united  with  this  arrogant,  passionate, 
unscrupulous  being,  so  like  and  so  unlike  myself. 

It  would  be  like  being  in  the  cage  with  a  Bengal 
tigress. 

* 

*  * 

It  will  be  a  delicious,  bizarre  morsel  for  the  Styx- 
town  folks  to  have  me  marry  this  seventeen-year-old 
school  girl.  Won’t  they  just  roll  it  under  their 
tongues!  But  how  infinitely  more  bizarre  it  will  be 
to  me. 

I  cannot  say  how  perfectly  absurd  my  whole  life, 
especially  in  the  light  of  this  latest  development  of  it, 
seems  to  me.  There  is  no  English  word  which  can 
describe  its  unspeakable  ridiculousness;  but  there  is 
a  French  one  which  comes  somewhere  near  it: 
saugrenu. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  in  her  love,  because  then  I 
might  be  able  to  believe  in  mine.  I  need  pretty  badly 
to  believe  in  something. 

I  wonder  if  she  will  really  marry  me? 

But  then,  at  least,  I  will  be  free  for  a  time  from  this 
corroding  loneliness.  I  will  not  be  alone  with  that 
black  feeling  which  comes  over  me  when  I  wake  up 
and  hear  the  trains  tooting  their  whistles  mournfully 
in  the  night,  or  the  cocks  crowing  far  away  in  that  lost 
hour  before  the  dawn. 
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